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TuereE is something very appal- 
ling to one so young and inexperi- 
enced as myself in the effort of 
sitting down for the first time in 
my life to address the public. Apart 
from the horrid doubt which haunts 
me, and which seems to paralyse 
my pen, that perhaps after al] my 
trouble I shall not be able to find 
any publisher with a sufficient 
appreciation of my talent to ac- 
cept my manuscript, there is the 
conviction that the little story 
I am about to tell will produce a 
very considerable sensation upon 
one, if not upon both sides of the 
Atlantic; possibly it may not be 
altogether favourable to myself. I 
shall be called unpatriotic, unlady- 
like, calumnious, perhaps even in- 
delicate, for describing a few epi- 
sodes of my somewhat rapid career, 
not with any view of forcing my 
own insignificant personality upon 
the public, but because it is impos- 
sible for me otherwise to illustrate 
the manners and customs of the 
society in which I was brought up. 
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Ever since I was transplanted from 
the splendid brown stone mansion 
on Fifth Avenue in New York, 
where I passed the giddy seasons of 
my girlhood, to the modest luxury 
of the ,villa in Richmond, from 
which I am now writing, I have 
felt possessed by an absorbing de- 
sire to “show up,” so to speak, the 
life led by the world of fashion in 
the American metropolis, from a 

urely philanthropic point of view. 
t has seemed to me that the only 
chance of doing it any good was to 
expose it,’ not unkindly, but with 
the faithfulness and affection of a 
friend who tells another his faults. 
I think it will be new to my Eng- 
lish readers, who may rely upon its 
accuracy ; but they need not on that 
account flatter themselves that the 
resent condition of London society 
is in any respect superior to that of 
New York. I tell you, mothers of 
London, that in your powers of set- 
ting matrimonial snares, and of suc- 
cessfully disposing of your marriage- 
able wares, you are more than a 
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match for the “smartest” of your 
American sisters, who leave their 
daughters to take care of them- 
selves; and you young married 
women of high degree, do not ima- 
gine that the frisky matrons of New 
York can teach you anything you 
did not know before, Indeed I 
think it is fortunate for you that 
the social convenances of London 
deny you the freedom which they 
enjoy. Itis not to either of these 
two classes that I have anything 
very new to reveal, though they 
may pick up a few hints, or draw 
comparisons invidious or otherwise, 
Tt is you, my dear girls, who are 
heedlessly flirting and fluttering on 
the brink of the matrimonial abyss, 
whose good I have at heart. 

I have tried both Worlds, Old 
and “New; and so far as faults and 
follies go, I don’t think there is 
much to choose between them. My 

resent business is with the faults 
and follies of my own country, with 
which I feel more especially com- 
petent to deal, and which I am 
most desirous to see corrected and 
reformed. Having violently reacted 
from them myself, it is only natural 
that I should be consumed by the 
fervour of proselytism, and should, 
regardless of consequences, exhibit 
myself as a warning, if need be, to 
those I wish to serve, When I 


first «jag upon the social hori- 


zon,.1 may say without vanity that 
I was the kind of girl who in Lon- 
don would have been called a “ stun- 
ner,” a “ screamer,” and whoin New 
York is sometimes described as a 
“ bouncer.” 

My father was the son of a Scotch 
gardener of the name of Macgilli- 
cuddy, who had emigrated to New 
York, engaged in the grocery busi- 
mess, and by superior shrewdness 
and Scotch caution had amassed a 
considerable fortune, which enabled 
him to give his son a good educa- 
tion—in other words, to make a 
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gentleman of him. Unusually suc- 
cessful in early life in railway and 
stock speculations, my father goon 
became the possessor of a handsome 
mansion on Fifth Avenue, and a 
financial man of some prominence. 
Far too respectable himself to be- 
come a politician, he nevertheless 
enjoyed great influence with bis 
party ; and there was an air of sub- 
stantial dignity about him, which, 
taken in counection with the in- 
variable success that attended his 
business operations, secured him a 
commanding position in society. 
Originally a Presbyterian, he had 
become attached to an Episcopalian 
church with ritualistic tendencies, 
a theological step almost rendered 
necessary by his fashionable stand- 
ing; and his box at the opera, 
which cost him £3000, and ex- — 
pensive pew in St. Grace’s, for 

which he paid £2000, though ap- 
parently useless luxuries—for he 
never practised what he professed 
in the one, and rarely went himself 
to the other, as he did not know 
the difference between the wed- 
ding march in ‘ Lohengrin’ and 
“Tommy make room for your 
Uncle”—were, nevertheless, a _re- 
cognition of the claims of God and 
of society with which he could not 
afford to dispense. He had one 
brother who had never risen .above 
the level of a stone-mason; and to 
dim, therefore, it is not necessary 
here further to allude. My mother 
had been quite a “belle” and an 
heiress in her time, Her father 
had made his fortune in “ dry 
goods,” and my maternal uncles 
were both men enjoying great social 
consideration on account of their 
wealth. One was in the hardware 
business, and the other had struck 
oil. My mother was a remarkably 
clever and well-educated woman. 
She had spent several of the early 
ears of her life in Earope, where — 
she had acquired a taste for art, 
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which my father also affected, 
without, however, knowing any- 
thing about it; and the result 
was, as their combined taste was 
somewhat florid, that our house 
looked like a badly-arranged muse- 
um. She was, moreover, an accom- 
plished musician, ‘with a magnifi- 
cent contralto voice; indeed,: she 
was as much superior to the aver- 
age amateur performer as her cook 
was to ordinary culinary artists: 
hence it happened that our dinners 
and our music were both celebrated. 
In addition to all this, she had an 
unrivalled knack of capturing dis- 
tinguished foreigners, and especially 
British aristocrats, immediately on 
their arrival in New York. It is 
needless to say that we had a cot- 
tage at Newport, where we spent 
three summer months in a perpetual 
whirl of gaiety ; from all which it 
must be manifest that nothing was 
left undone to secure that social 
position which became’ at last an 
object of envy and admiration to 
every well-constituted New York 
mind. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that this eminence was 
attained without infinite trouble 
and contrivance. I was too young 
to take an active share in my mo- 
ther’s early social struggles; but 
even to the end, she never sncceed- 
ed in thoroughly breaking down an 
indefinable sort of barrier, behind 
which a certain ultra-exclusive set 
chose to entrench themselves. I 
used to think the presumption and 
conceit of these people quite intol- 
erable. The idea, in a democratic 
country like ours, of a select few 
priding themselves on their ances- 
try and gentility and hereditary 
refinement, and all the rest of it, 
and thinking us not good enough 
to be admitted into their circle, was 

ite preposterous. There were 
the Persimmons, for instance, who 
assumed the arms of the noble 
family of Persimmons in England, 
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and claimed relationship with them, 
and had actually family portraits of 
knights in wigs and ladies in stom- 
achers, and all that sort of thing 
(young Dick Persimmon was a 
clerk in a wholesale tobacco store) ; 
and there were the Poppirijays, and 
the Barebones family, that had a 
fancy portrait of their great histori- 
cal ancestor, Praise God Barebones, 
who came over in the Mayflower, 
and whose descendant, as is well 
known, signed the Declaration of 
Independence, They turned up 
their noses at us because grandpapa 
had originally been a gardener—as 
if anybody could have told what 
the original old Barebones had 
been. en in close alliance with 
these there was the old Knicker- 
bocker set, the Van Twillers, de- 
seended from the original Wouter 
Van Twiller, and the Van Didnt- 
offers, of whom more anon, and 
several others, who, for some mys- 
terious reason, thought themselves 
better than we were. Mamma’s 
principle was to feel thoroughly 
democratic towards everybody in 
a democratic country who thought 
that they were above her, and to 
feel thoroughly aristocratic towards 
all those whom she thought beneath 
her, or whom it was inconvenient 
to treat as equals; and I sa 

that was the principle which the 
others applied to her. » Evéry now 
and then our efforts would be 
crowned with a new triumph, espe- 
cially after I became a recognised 
belle, and we bad formed closer in- 
timacies with this set, and then the 
airs mamma used to give herself for 
some time afterwards were quite 
alarming. Of course, as we pro- 
gressed we dropped a good many of 
our earlier acquaintances. 

As for myself, I never regularly 
“came out ;” in fact, I may be said 
to have been more or less “ out” ail 
the time. From the days when, 
in short frocks, I used to help my 
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mother to receive her guests, I was 
recognised as the sai person- 
age of the family. My father yielded 
to me in everything, and my mother 
soon perceived that I was destined 
to become a most valuable element 
of social success, First I had a 
French bonne, then the best masters 
that money could procure; and 
when I was sixteen I was taken to 
France and Italy for a year, to ac- 
quire a knowledge of art and to 

ick up the habits of polite society 
in Europe. I was very quick and 
industrious; and when I compare 
my proficiency at this age, in music, 
languages, and painting, with the 
accomplishments of English’ girls, 
I think I may say, without undue 
conceit, that I far surpassed them. 
It was with a fluttering heart that 
I viewed my native shores from the 
deck of a Cunard steamer, as, thus 
armed and equipped for the social 
fray, I returned to New York. It 
was no feeling of timidity, but a 
daring and confident longing, that 
caused this sensitive organ to palpi- 
tate so wildly; perhaps also there 
was a suspicion that before very 
long it might be beating for other 
reasons. Come what might, I was 
ane to meet it. I knew I was 
eautiful, thanks to my other, 
whose good looks I had inherited. 
I was an only child, and therefore 
a large’heiress, accomplished, clever, 
and self-reliant. Nothing was more 
incomprehensible to me than the 
shy silence of the bread-and-butter 
misses whoge acquaintance I made 
during my short stay in London. 
Eyen their brothers I was often 
obliged to help on in conversation 
—they never seemed to know what 
to say, or how to say it; while I 
never knew what it was to be at 
a loss, 

My mother was a woman excep- 
tionally well qualified to launch a 
girl in the society of New York; 
she had made it a study, and I felt 


I was in good hands. Before 1 
went to my first ball she gave a 
series of dinner-parties. To these 
she especially asked all the young 
married men who have it in their 
power to make or mar the débu- 
tante in her first season. It is they, 
not their wives, who are the leaders 
of fashion; and it is to them that 
the would-be belle must pay her 
court if she wishes to succeed. Of 
course the unmarried men are im- 
portant; but they take their gueue 
from the older hands, who, in spite 
of having wives, are still the most 
indefatigable ball-goers, the recog- 
nised leaders of the “ German,” and 
the established authorities on mat- 
ters of fashionable etiquette. Where 
society has no regular hierarchy, 
as it has in England, its leaders 
are self-constituted or tacitly ac- 
knowledged. The men, as a rule, 
m so young that they have 
not had time to become Oblasés ; 
and the consequence is, that they 
flirt as actively with unmarried 
girls, and flutter about as flippantly, 
as if they were still single. in 
some cases they keep this up until 
their own daughters come out, over- 
whelming the girls of their choice 
with bouquets, bonbonniéres, and 
trifling presents, taking them soli- 
tary drives, giving them dinners, 
boxes at the opera, and distinguish- 
ing them by such marks of delicate 
attention as are always grateful to 
the female mind. Occasionally these 
are pushed to such a point that 
they give rise to unpleasant gossip, 
but i have save Retons any real 
harm come of them. The girls are 
always thoroughly well able to take 
care of themselves; and upon the 
occasions, which sometimes happen, 
of a man becoming so desperately 
in love as to forget his conjugal 
duties and propose an elopement, 
he invariably meets with a positive 
and decided refusal. In this respect 
they show a sagacity and sense of 
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propriety which the aristocratic 
mothers of young families in Lon- 
don, who think nothing of runving 
away with the husbands of their lady 
friends, would do well to imitate. 
Of course an exclusive devotion of 
this sort has a tendency to injure a 
girl, because it keeps off the young 
men while it lasts; but perhaps on 
the whole she gains a sort of pres- 
tige by it, which only renders her 
more attractive to them when it is 
over. 

When the great occasion of my 
first ball arrived, the carriage could 
hardly hold allthe bouquets that were 
sent. Unfortunately mamma was 
taken suddenly unwell the very day 
of the ball; but she did not wish 
me to be disappointed, as I had 
been taking so much trouble with 
my dress, and looking forward to 
it so eagerly: so I arranged with 
Harry Hardpan, who had stamped 
me with his approval, and indeed 
shown mea good deal of attention 
on the strength of having been 
fond of me in a fatherly way when 
I was a little girl, to send his wife 
for me —she was only two years 
older than I was; and he met us 
at the door with several of my friends 
to help to carry my bouquets. 
There were thirteen altogether, of 
which eight had been sent by 
married men and five by bachelors, 
I calculated that their united 
value was upwards of a hundred 
and twenty: dollars, or about £25. 
All my bouquets had come with 
cards on them; and as I[ read the 
senders’ names, I felt that my suc- 
cess was assured. This inspired me 
with still greater confidence as I 
entered the ball-room. That night 
was a triumph—I was literally be- 
sieged ; but I was determined to act 
with caution, for fear of making the 
other girls jealous. I felt at once 
the importance of establishing my- 
self in a feminine coterie—so much 
ean be done by combination. I am 
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convinced that there is no greater 
mistake for a girl than to be misled, 
by the admiration of the opposite 
sex, into losing her popularity with 
her own, Young men are intimi- 
dated and kept in their proper place 
by a strong phalanx of girls, if these 
hold together properly. It requires 
a youth of uncommon nerve boldly 
to face half-a-dozen girls all titter- 
ing together in a corner, who, he 
knows, will pick him to pieces the 
moment he leaves them. We New 
York girls used to keep our little 
heels on the necks of our beaux, 
and trample over them ruthlessly, 
In London the case is exactly re- 
versed, and the poor girls are 
crushed by the cgen eres y- 
aw kind of youth, to a degree 
which makes my blood boil. It is 
partly because Landes girls don’t 
understand how to combine and 
organise, so to speak, against the 
men, and partly because they have 
to compete against the young 
married women, that they are 
treated with such indifference. Now 
in my day, in New York, the young 
married women were nowhere, or, 
in the vernacular of that city, they 
“had no show;” but I hear that 
they are making a good deal of 
running of late years, and that the 
girls are beginning to complain 
seriously. Another reason wh 

American girls have such a sack 
better time than English girls is, 
that they have so much liberty, 
they can offer more inducements 
to the young men to pay them 
attention. A young man will sub- 
mit to be crusbed and bullied and 
sat upon, if you make it all right at 
the end of the evening by asking 
him to take you a sleigh-ride next 
day, or to give gy a dinner at 
Delmonico’s, with only a young 
lady friend of your own age, and 
her husband, who admires you, to 
do proper. What fun we girls 
used to have, and what plans we 
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used to concoct for robbing our 
beaux of their affections, of exchang- 
ing them when we got tired of them, 
or of drawing them on to the pro- 
osing point! In my first season I 
fad seven proposals, I had several far 
better seasons than this later on; but 
mamma said I could not. have ex- 
pected to have done more the first 
winter, considering the girls I had 
to compete with, some of whom 
peste all my advantages, com- 
ined with far greater experience. 

Here again I am struck with the 
difference between England and 
America, I don’t suppose English 
girls get one proposal for ten that 
we get. I know onegirl, now twenty- 
four, who has had 157, This I can 
vouch for, as she showed me the 
list ; butsome of the men must have 
been very slightly wounded, for one 
asked to be introduced to her not 
ong since. He had been in Cali- 
fornia for four years, and had for- 

otten that when he last saw her 
£ thad proposed to her, and she 
had forgotten that she had refused 
him. He had, in the meantime, 
made a large fortune in Bonanaas, 
the absence of which was her objec- 
tion to him at the time; and they 
are now engaged to be married. She 
says she does not see why she should 
put off getting married any longer, 
especially as the young married 
women are beginning to have such 
a good time. 

On the whole, however, I used to 
think there was far more fun to be 
had at Newport than in New York. 
That is the place to contract inti- 
macies both with the girls and the 
young men, The picnics and games, 
the perpetual drives with the tem- 
porary beau of yo choice, the 
garden-parties, and constant contact 
with the same set, tend to establish 
your position, At the end of one 
season in New York, and another at 
Newport, you may be said to have 
learnt the whole game thoroughly, 
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and can judge for yourself whether 
you are de la premiére force or 
not. You now feel perfectly able to 
take care of yourself, and can allow 
yourself all sorts of liberties that 
you could not have ventured upon * 
at first. You have even got so far 
as to call one or two young men by 
their Christian names; in talking 
of them among ourselves we never 
think of alluding {to them except 
as Dick, or Tom, or Harry, and so 
forth. 

My intimate friend, confidante, 
and rival was my cousin, Flora 
Temple. In spite of her grand 
name, she was not so well born 
as [I was, or as her namesake 
on the turf — for her father was 
originally a tailor, who had made 
his fortune during the war by 
taking army contracts; and when 
he had risen to the social surface 
he married my mother’s sister, and 
then, rather fortunately for my 
cousin, died, for he was a very 
shoddy sort of person, and left her 
two millions of dollars. This, togeth- 
er with her own beauty and talent, 
and my mother’s social influence, 
soon pushed her into the front 
rank. She was more than two 
years my senior, and had com- 
menced her career by a tremen- 
dous affair with the celebrated Iky 
Bullstock, who for the last fifteen 
years has been devoting himself to 
ensnaring the afiections of girls as 
soon as they come out. Since his 
marriage, his name has been con- 
nected with no fewer than ten. I 
was counting them up with Flora 
not long ago; but then, I think, 
in the cases of several, it was mere 
idle gossip. Anyhow, it did not 
do Flora any barm, for Charlie 
van Didntoffer was simply wild 
Charlie belonged to 
one of the oldest Knickerbocker 
families; he was very handsome, a 
banker of the highest standing, 
and had charming manners. I am 
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sure many of my English readers 
must remember him in Paris and 
Rone. He was almost omnipotent 
at the fashionable Spuyten Duyvel 
Club, was prominent in all matters 
of sport, and was universally popu- 
lar, To begin with a flirtation with 
Iky Bullstock, and go on to an en- 
gagement with Charlie van Didnt- 
offer was enough to turn any girl’s 
head. In my own secret soul, though, 
we girls were much more reticent in 
these matters than English girls are ; 
and, I can’t say for certain, I don’t 
believe Flora cared so much for 
Charlie as she pretended, and men- 
tally reserved the right to throw 
him over if sufficient inducement 
should offer, but she enjoyed what 
you in England call the “swagger” 
of the thing. Whether Charlie sus- 


pected this or not, 1 don’t know; 
but certain it is that at Newport, 
where we were all three thrown a 
good deal together, I began to per- 


ceive indications of a wavering in 
his affections in my direction, Now 
I am no base, ungenerous, or treach- 
erous girl; but I don’t think that it 
was in flesh and blood to help recip- 
rocating just the least bit, more es- 
pecially as Iky was still fluttering 
around: and on several occasions I 
did not think Flora’s conduct quite 
fair towards Charlie, and felt quite 
sorry for him, poor fellow; and so 
by degrees it came about—I know 
I was to blame, but I really could 
not help it—before I knew where 
I was, Charlie had proposed to me. 
He said he felt sure Flora was only 
trifling with him, and if I would 
only accept him he would throw her 
over. ‘I never consulted mamma 
much on these subjects, as I always 
felt she took such a mercenary view 
of them—she seemed to make no 
allowance for sentiment; so I had 
to work it out for myself, and as I 
was barely eighteen, I was deter- 
mined to do nothing rash. So I told 
Charlie that I could not disguise 
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the fact that I cared for him more 
than for anybody else; but at the 
same time, as he was engaged to 
Flora, I could not countenance his 
jilting her on my account, but I 
thought we had better all wait as we 
were for a year. If at the end of 
that ‘time Flora still cared for him, 
and he still cared for me, and I did 
not care for somebody else, then we 
could discuss the whole matter over 
again; and in the meantime we 
could remain upon the nice inti- 
mate terms which this little confi- 
dence would produce. You see, I 
thought a year would surely bring 
about a change in the situation 
somehow, which. would make it all 
easier. What does the stupid bo 

do but go straight to Flora and tel 
her he finds he does not care for 
her any longer? Of course Flora 
was furious, and said I had behaved 
shamefully ; and for some weeks we 
did not speak, The affair made 
quite a stir at the time ; all Newport 
was talking about it, and it was one 
of the standard pieces of gossip in 
New York when everybody return- 
ed from their various watering- 
places and exchanged the several 
scandals which had occurred at them 
respectively. Although Charlie was 
very devoted to me, I felt rather 
uncomfortable, and refused to be 
definitely engaged to him. In spite 
of being so fond of gaiety, I was 
also a devourer of all kinds of litera- 
ture and general information, and 
really studied as hard as my other 
avocations would permit: Now, al- 
though Charlie was most refined 
and gentlemanlike in his manners, 
he lacked what in Boston (pro- 
nounced not inappropriately Bore- 
ston) is called culture (pronounced 
culchaw). What between banking, 
driving his four-in-hand, and _at- 
tending to Flora or me, he seemed 
to have no time to inform his mind. 

In this respect he was not inferior 
to Iky Bullstock, aes Hardpan,, 
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or any of the others; but I wanted 
to marry a mind as well as a man, 
and I told him so, After that he 
used to come and read Dickens to 
me for an hour a-day. I told him 
when he had finished all Dickens’s 
novels, I would put him through a 
course of “ New England thought,” 
and by that time I should be in a 
position to give a definite answer in 
regard to our marriage. 

For the reason I am about to nar- 
rate, that time never arrived. We 
were in the middle of ‘Bleak 
House,’ and I was thinking how in 
the world to make it up again with 
Flora, when Charlie came in pant~- 
ing one day with a most important 
piece of intelligence. Letters had 
just been received by his firm an- 
nouncing that the Earl of Chowder, 
eldest son of the Duke of Gumbo, 
and Viscount Huckleberry were to 
arrive by the next steamer, enclosing 
letters of credit and requesting the 
Van Didntoffer Brothers to do all 
in their power to make their stay 
in New York agreeable to them. 
The agitation into which this intel- 
ligence threw mamma, at once re- 
vealed to me the vast ambitions of 
which that excellent woman was 
capable. Magnetically her noble 
aspirations seemed instantly con- 
veyed to my own bosom; and 
though Charlie was reading about 
Lady Dedlock, a theme which at 
any other time would have absorbed 
my attention, “the beating of my 
own heart was the only sound I 
heard.” Here was a splendid op- 
portunity for setting matters right 
with Flora; besides, I needed her 
co-operation and advice. There was 
one for each of us ; and provided we 
did not interfere with each other 
and go for the same one, as we had 
in the case of Charlie, there was no 
reason why, with the advantage of 
an early ‘start, we should not have 
it all our own way. The fact is, we 
were both considerably put upon 
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our mettle by the triumphant suc- 
cess which had just crowned the 
efforts of our two most intimate 
friends,—Ida Straddle, daughter of 
Billy Straddle, of the well-known 
firm of Puff and Straddle, brokers 
—and Laura Berstup, whose father 
is a railway magnate, and well 
known amongst English  share- 
holders for the talent with which 
he has made his fortune out of 
the dividends they fondly hoped 
to pocket. Ida, after a rapid cam- 
paign extending a little over a fort- 
night, had captured an impecuni- 
ous Spanish grandee who valued 
his dukedom at half a million of 
dollars, Billy, ‘who has always 
shown himself a most fond and in- 
dulgent father, had the cash down 
on the nail, and Ida became the 
Duchess of Virdemonio, to the great 
envy of us-all, and has already sent 
those of us who wish to contract 
alliances with the Spanish aristo- 
cracy, invitations to visit ber in her 
“Chateau en Espagne ;” and here 
I may remark, that whenever one 
of us makes a successful hit of this 
sort, she always does her utmost to 
help on her friends, Then Laura 
was engaged to be married to the 
Russian Prince Schamovitch : he was 
next door to being a crétin ; but as 
he was distantly connected with 
the Romanoffs, the splendour of the 
alliance reduced every other con- 
sideration to insignificance. Be- 
sides, as Laura said, they were 
going to live principally in Panis, 
where it was rather convenient than 
otherwise for a very — woman 
to have a fool for a husband, As 
the prince is enormously rich, and 
Laura is not badly off, I have no 
doubt they will have a good time; 
but you may imagine how all this 
was calculated to stimulate our en- 
ergies. Any girl with a well-bal- 
anced mind would rather be an 
English countess, or even viscount- 
ess, than a Spanish duchess or a 
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Russian princess. We classify them 
somewhat as follows: First, the 
British aristocracy down to baron— 
we don’t think much of baronets 
and knights; next, we like French 
and Russians, because that involves 
living agood deal in Paris; but titles 
below dukes and princes are too 
common to be really much prized, 
unless attached to a very old historic 
name or great wealth. Italians and 
Spanish come next, the former pre- 
ferred on account of the climate 
and social advantages of Rome and 
Naples. Germans we don’t so much 
care about ; I think, perhaps, because 
there are too many Germans in the 
country already. 

But all this is a digression; only 
I was obliged to enter a little into 
it in order to explain why the 
arrival of the Earl of Chowder 


and Lord Huckleberry was likely 
to produce so much 
amongst us, 


sensation 
So I posted off to 
Flora with the news. The fact 
is, that Flora was as tired of our 
estrangement as I was. So when 
[rushed into her room, and said, 
“My dear, I have come to tell you 
such a piece of news!” she said, 
quite cordially— 

“You can’t think, Irene, how I 
have been longing to see you lately. 
Why have you been keeping away 
so?” 

As if she didn’t know that it was 
no pleasure to me to come and be 
snubbed, and that my absence had 
been. due to her own crossness. 
However, I was not vindietive; so 
I said, impetuously— , 

“Oh, Flozie!” (this was my pet 
name when we were in our most 
loving moods,) “ who do you think 
are coming to New York? and 
Charlie is to bring them to us the 
first day. Why, the Earl of Chow- 
der and Viscount Huckleberry ! 
Isn’t it puffectly splendid?” Can- 
dour compels me to state that, in 
my excited moments, I am in the 
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habit of describing most things as 
“ puffectly splendid.” We all do; 
and, on the whole, I thiok it is 
better than the expression used by 
English girls under the same cir- 
cumstances, of “quite too awfully 
nice.” 

“Oh, lovely!” said Flora. “But 
poor Charlie; what are you going 
to do with him?” she asked, mali- 
ciously. 

“Ob, Charlie can stand. it,” I 
replied. “ Don’t you remember, be- 
fore he was engaged to you, he was 
engaged a whole year to Lizzie Puff, 
and something always happened to 
put off the marriage, till at last. he 
told her that he was sorry to find 
that he did not care for her; but 
that if, knowing this, she still 
wanted to marry him, he would 
make the necessary sacrifice ? I don’t 
think we need have any compassion 
for him.” 

“ Darling,” said Flora, “ you are 
quite right. How stupid we were 
ever to quarrel about him! but, my 
dear, we must take care not to make 
the same mistake again. How shall 
we manage? After what you did 
about Charlie, I don’tsee how. Can 
I trust you, dear?” 

This led to a long discussion 
about Charlie, in which I explained 
to her that I had previously refused 
to be engaged to him until they had 
both got tired of each other. but 
that he had been unwarrantably 
premature; and Flora became satis- 
fied at last, and we swore eternal 
friendship and mutual co-operation, 
and perfectly square and honest 
conduct in all future complications ; 
then we kissed each other a good 
deal, and sat down to discuss the 
plan of the campaign in earnest. 
After mature deliberation we de- 
cided that the first step should be 
a reconciliation between Flora and 
Charlie, and that, in celebration 
thereof, he should be made to give 
us a little dinner at Delmonico’s, to 
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which should be invited Faony and 
Harry Hardpan, Prince Schamo- 
vitch and Laura, Lord Chowder 
and Lord Huckleberry, Iky Bull- 
stock, and both of us girls. Under 
these circumstances, it is not at all 
a bad plan to have one or two old 
admirers. The dinner was to be 
arranged for the night after the 
arrival of the Cunard steamer, and 
we were all to hold ourselves dis- 
engaged accordingly. Dear Charlie 
was so anxious to make the amende 
to Flora, that he entered into the 
scheme cordially and without the 
slightest suspicion. Indeed, he was 
a great deal to much pleased to be 
the entertainer of the two British 
noblemen to think of anything 
else. Moreover, there was no man 
in New York who understood the 
art of giving a little dinner of 
this sort more perfectly than 
Charlie, and he was not sorrv for 
the opportunity it afforded him of 
distinguishing himself; so we were 
happy and satisfied all round. I 
think my Lords Chowder and 
Huckleberry may travel far before 
again finding themselves at dinner 
with four such pretty and agreeable 
women as Laura, Fanny, Flora, and 
myself. Though-not given to mani- 
festing more astonishment than they 
could help, I was amused to see how 
completely they were taken by 
surprise, Chowder was a somewhat 
heavy blue-eyed blond, with a large 
light beard, and rather vacuous 
smile; but he had a sort of smart 
way of sharply dropping his eye- 
glass with a little twitch out of his 
eye, which, every time he did it, 
seemed to impart a flash of intel- 
ligence to his countenance. | As 
I eame to know him better, I 
acccounted for it by the fact of his 
having suddenly to change the 
focus of his eye. He seemed in- 
tenscly amiable and good-natured. 
He evidently had aslugglish proto- 
plasm, and was very easily amused, 
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but took his jokes in a heavy sort 
of way, just as some hunters do 
their fences—they always manage to 
get over, but bungle so much that 
they lose their place in the field. 
Now Huckleberry, on the other 
hand, was all “snap.” Tall, dark, 
thin, with a pure classical profile, 
and a bright sparkling eye, he took 
in the whole situation before we 
had finished the prelimimary oys- 
ters, and by the time we had done 
our soup, had proved himself a match 
for Flora, who is recognised amongst 
us all as having the quickest wit 
and the sharpest tongue for repartee 
of any girl in our set. She seemed 
to be an entirely new specimen to 
Huckleberry, and evidently piqued 
him by a certain brilliant noncha- 
lance, which I fancy made him feel 
rather smaller than he had ever 
done in the society of any girl of 
the same age in his life before, 
Flora was not the kind of girl to 
stand the patronising air with 
which the young British Peer 
of immense landed estates and 
acknowleged talent is  accus- 
tomed to address the young ladies 
of his own class in London, She 
was wise enough to see that if she 
wanted to -hook her aristocrat, the 
best plan was to treat him upon 
thoroughly democratic principles. 
She rightly judged that the novelty 
of finding himself patronised, instead 
of patronising, of being condescend- 
ed to, instead of condescending, 
would produce a strange and rather 
fascinating sensation. In _ the 
struggle to assert himself, to con- 
quer and subdue this rebellious 
and independent belle, the chances 
were that he would fall in love. 
By the time the cigarettes were 
put upon the table, there was a 
glitter in his eye that convinced 
me he would fight Flora with her 
own weapons till he had, subdued 
her; and I knew that if ever Flora 
met her match, she would fall hope- 
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lessly and desperately in love with 
him, It would not be a skin-deep 
affair this time, as it was in the 
case of Charlie, but a real serious 
business, [ should rather have 
preferred Huckleberry to Chowder 
myself: but, in the first place, I 
could not again interfere with 
Flora’s affairs; in the second place, 
I don’t think I should have had a 
chance with Huckleberry, It was 
Flora’s “ cussedness,” to use an 
unladylike expression, which proved 
so irresistible to him, and my tem- 
per is calm and equable. And, 
lastly, the Earl. of Chowder would 
be Duke of Gumbo on the death 
of his father; and Lord Huckle- 
berry’s father was already dead, so 
he would never be anything more 
than a Viscount. When Flora was 
Viscountess Huckleberry, I should 
be Duchess of Gumbo, and go in 
to dinner in London miles before 
her; so I devoted myself to Chow- 
der. He was so soft and gentle 
and unassuming, I got quite to like 
him, He was not a bit like my 
idea of a lord. 

The day following the dinner 
was race-day, and Charlie invited 
the whole party to drive out with 
him on his drag. I insisted on 
Fanny taking the box-seat—poor 
Fanny ! Charlie had been a passion 
malheureuse at one time in that 
quarter, and she had married Harry 
out of pique, Then after he had 
lost her, Charlie seemed rather to 
regret it, until he fell in love with 
Flora. Now that we were both 
likely to be otherwise provided for, 
I thought it would only be kind to 
both of tlm to bring them toge- 
ther a little, and I knew Harry 
would not mind, as he was other- 
wise engaged, , Now I know all 
this is very wrong. I don’t defend 
it—on the contrary I regret it, I 
am deeply penitent for my past 
follies; but. believe me, it was all 


not half so bad as it looks to the 
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less innocent mind of Europe, This 
trifling with each other's affections, 
even if it does not Jead to anything 
worse, is not a custom to be ap- 
plauded ; but the social convenances 
of America, lend themselves to such 
flirtations far more than do those of 
countries where the external re- 
straints are so great that the very 
necessity which exists for them 
suggests the frequency of far graver 
consequences than we in New York 
know anything about. Besides, I 
wanted to sit next Chowder; and 
how could I do that if I sat next 
Charlie? And so it, was arranged, 
and Schamoyitch and Laura sat 
behind; and I think it rather en- 
couraged Huckleberry to find that 
Schamovitch, whom he had known 
in Petersburg, where he: occupied a 
high social position, was so irre- 
trievably captured, and so desper- 
ately in love with Laura Berstup., 
Chowder and Huckleberry had 
both left.cards on mamma; and 
the next day being Sunday, mamma 
gave one of her Sunday dinuers, with 
music, and a general society after- 
wards, as was her wont, and she and 
I sang duets together, and I felt all 
the time Chowder’s blue eyes fixed 
upon me, sometimes through his 
glass, and sometimes without it. I 
had to devote myself to the world 
in general, but. I rather appeared to 
advantage in entertaining mamma’s 
guests, and was not sorry that he 
should see how competent I was 
for the task; besides, every now and 
then I fluttered up to him, and I 
could see by the brightening of his 
eye that he liked it. He was too 
unenterprising to -make new ac- 
quaintances, and already began to 
look upon me as an old friend, so 
I felt pretty safe, and was amused 
to see how little success one or two 
other girls had with him, to whom 
I ietpetieshbie: They pronounced 
him utterly stupid, and declared 
they could get nothing out of him 
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—dear old Chowder! That was be- 
cause they didn’t know how. Eng- 
lish mothers and: their daughters 
may wonder how it is that, though 
they have tried to catch Chowder 
and Huckleberry with untiring 
energy for the last seven or eight 
seasons, we American girls found so 
little difficulty. I can explain it 
quite easily. It is because in Eng- 
land the mothers don’t allow their 
daughters to manage their own 
affairs; and, even if they did, the 
latter are hampered with all sorts 
of restrictions of so-called propriety, 
which seem to us -unnecessary. 
There appears to be a tendency of 
late to introduce European notions 
in these matters, but it will utterly 
spoil the market. The more Ameri- 
can girls give up their own manners 
and customs for those of the for- 
eign aristocrats they covet, the less 
likely are they to succeed in attract- 
ing them. In the cases of Chowder 


and Huckleberry, for instance, those 


young noblemen. were overcome 
with the novelty of the thing. 
Neither Flora nor I Ict a day pass 
without having a quiet hour or so 
with them. What with nice soli- 
tary drives, pleasant little dinners, 
theatres, and balls, we managed this 
easily enough. The “German,” as 
danced with us, is most useful as a 
means of securing your prey for a 
whole evening ; he has no means of 
escape. Thus young women with 
us are not afraid of being talked 
about in connection with young 
men, or vice versd, as in England ; 
while the young men, on jthe other 
hand, are not haunted by the dread 
that a stern parent will ask them 
their intentions, or a big - brother 
inflict condign punishment on them 
for not behaving honourably. Sach 
accidents have, it is true, been 
known, but only in very extreme 
eases; but they are not frequent 
enough to operate as checks upon 
“the course of true love.” In Lon- 
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don the young men devote them- 
selves to the young married women, 
with whom the poor girls get no 
chance to compete, because they 
have so much less liberty, and are 
so closely guarded by chaperons ; 
the consequence is, that they lack 
the necessary experience and prac- 
tice. We are as much superior to 
them in flirtation, considered as a 
fine art, as an expert fly-fisher is to 
one who has never used anything 
bat a worm and a pin. | 

As for Flora and Huckleberry, if 
she had had a twenty-pound salmon 
on a single gut she could not have 
had harder work to play him. The 
way he dashed down the rapids and 
she after him was something fright- 
ful to behold. Just as she had reeled 
him up to the bank, so to speak, 
and she began to breathe, he would 
make a dash or jump madly in the 
air, and nothing but the most con- 
summate coolness, intrepidity, and 
skill prevented his breaking away 
altogether, At such a moment inter- 
ference would have been fatal, and 
those most interested in her success 
wisely refrained from offering her 
either reproval, assistance, or advice. 
With Chowder it was a very’ dif- 
ferent matter: he was like a sluggish 
old cat-fish; occasionally he made 
feeble attempts to break loose, but 
I never slackened my line “for an 
instant, and soon found I had only 
to be watchful and patient to make 
sure of him. Matters came to a 
erisis during a trip which we made 
to Niagara under the following cir- 
cumstances: Our party consisted 
of the Hardpans, Huckleberry and 
Flora, Prince SchamoVitch and 
Laura Berstup, Edith Persimmon 
and Charlie, Chowder and myself. 
And by this time Charlie was be- 
coming devoted to Fanny Hard- 
pan, and Harry had long been 
rather a favourite of Edith’s. Of 
course we followed our devices in 
visting in pairs the spots which 
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we considered to possess the great- 
est amount of natural interest and 
beauty; and Chowder and I, who 
were of an enterprising and ex- 
ploratory turn of mind, determined 
to try to push our way under the 
Falls to the point reached by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. Encased in volumi- 
nous suits of tarpaulin waterproof, 
and led by a guide, we descended 
the stairs and crept along the slip- 
pery path that leads into the blind- 
ing spray. Chowder would not let 
the guide hold me, but took my 
hand and told him to lead the way ; 
and. at last we came to a point where 
we had to wade, and where the 
spray was so dense that though the 
guide was only a few paces ahead 
he was invisible. At this point I 
slipped, and the noise of the rush- 
ing waters was so bewildering, the 
difficulty of breathing was so great, 
that I lost my presence of mind and 
clutched my companion wildly. I 
don’t know whether he mistook my 
alarm for a more tender sentiment, 
but he responded by immediately 
clasping me in his arms—I should 
certainly have fallen if he hadn’t— 
and then in a voice of thunder he 
suddenly bellowed— 

“ Dearest Irene, I love you 

He was obliged to roar, otherwise 
I should not have heard him on ac- 
count of the noise of the water, and 
he could not say more at one time, 
for it was so extremely difficult to 
breathe.,. It was so unexpected, 
and I was so utterly unprepared, 
that I could only respond by a sort 
of inane scream— 

* You don’t tell me!” 

Apart from being an American- 
ism, I have often thought since 
what a perfectly absurd reply this 
was; but he seemed quite satisfied 
with it, and apparently regarded it 
in the light of a consent, and I was 
too co d to know whether it 
was or not. Luckily I slipped again, 
and escaped the dripping caresses 
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which, like some huge Newfound- 
land dog, he seemed determined ‘to 
lavish upon me, I could just pant 
breathlessly, “ Back! back!” when 
fortunately the guide came, and 
finding I was completely exhausted, 
extricated me from Chowder’s em- 
brace—just a moment before that 
nobleman, unable to keep his own 
footing, fell flat on his back on the 
rocks—and carried me out of the 
rushing waters. I was quite afraid 
that Chowder had been swept into 
the river, and sent the guide back 
for him: poor fellow! he was so 
much bruised that he required all 
my sympathy for some days after- 
wards; but as I had become his 
fiancée in this accidental way, this 
was a duty as well as a pleasure. 
The first thing Chowder did after 
straightening himself up and put- 
ting on dry clothes, was to make 
me promise not to tell, He said 
that the Duke and Duchess of 
Gambo would be violently opposed 
to his marrying me. Considering 
that papa had promised to settle a 
million of dollars upon me as soon 
as I was engaged to him, I felt my- 
self to be quite as good as they 
were, and could not conceive why 
they should object. He muttered 
something about my having such 
an unfortunate name; but I told 
him that my father had been at 
some trouble to trace his pedigree 
to the celebrated “Macgillicuddy 
of the Breeks,” a Highland chief- 
tain of a'clan which has now be- 
come extinct, but that we in Amer- 
ica attach no importance either 
to rank or family, and that I loved 
him for his own sake, Then he 
wanted to kiss me again, and said, 
that for reasons which were inex- 
ressible, if my ancestor had been 
a Highland chieftain, he could not 
have been Macgillicuddy of the 
Breeks, and that there must be some 
mistake, and I was probably e % 
ally descended from the Irish - 








gillicuddies of the Reeks. This 

oubt thrown over my go 
made me feel very uncomfortable ; 
for although we pretend not to care 
about such a papa is very 
proud of his Highland ancestor, and, 
as I told Chowder, had even got his 
coat of arms, Chowder laughed in 
a Tidiculous way, and said some- 
thing about his trousers of arms, 
which I did not understand; but 
he often, like so many of his 
countrymen, made silly remarks. 
From the way Chowder spoke, I 
saw that the whole affair would 
have to be managed with the great- 
est care on account of his parents, 
and I did not even confide it to 
Flora, who had by no means suc- 
ceeded with Huckleberry. In spite 
of the extremely intimate relations 
whizh subsisted between them, she 
cdtild Hot get him to commit himself 
—so, privately, I enjoyed my little 
triumph over her. 

Alas that my own mother should 
have been the one to ruin every- 
thing? No sooner did I tell her 
of our engagement than her exul- 
tation knew no bounds. Nothing 
would satisfy her, on our return to 
New York, but to make it known. 
In vain I explained to her the 
peril of such a course. In vain 
did Chowder himself remonstrate 
with her; it was all to no pur- 
pose, In a week all New York 
was ringing with our‘engagement, 
and it had been announced in 
all the papers. Huckleberry dived 
off to Utah and San Francisco, with- 
out having declared himself, in a 
sort of "panic, just at the moment 
when Flora thought she had brought 
him to the point; and I came in for 
some strong language from my 
cousin for having secured my own 
prize and frightened away hers. 

Meantime Chowder had not suffi- 
cient decision of character to pro- 
pose a wedding ‘right off. e 
parental terrors were heavy upon 
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him; he talked vaguely. about being 
“cut off,” whatever that may mean ; 
and, in fact, doggedly resisted 
anything like prompt action, while 
he seemed more hopelessly in Jove 
than ever. To be honest, I can- 
not say that I reciprocated to the 
same extent; I had a tendresse for 
him, but certainly should never 
have thought of accepting him 
had he been Mr, Smith of Lon- 
don. Meantime Chowder had been 
obliged, by the publicity of our 
engagement, to write to the Duke, 
We concocted the letter between 
us, and he enclosed a note and my 
photograph to ‘the Duchess, who 
usually spoiled him, and was more 
susceptible to attack. After that 
we had nothing for it but to await 
the answer in an agony of suspense. 
Meantime, to clinch the matter, my 
father settled a million upon me—a 
fact which Chowder telegraphed to 
the Duke. How long the month 
seemed before the dreaded reply 
arrived, and what a terrible blow 
it was when at last it reached us! 
Chowder was literally crushed. His 
face became so limp under the emo- 
tion and agitation of his mind, that 
his eyeglass would no longer stick 
in his eye. It was useless to urge 
him to open rebellion; he was or- 
dered peremptorily to return to his 
ducal parents, and to his duties in 
the House of Commons, and seemed 
incapable of resistance. Such is 
the tyranny of an effete and bloated 
aristocracy. How I d inst 
it? What chiefly tasted” ie, 


was the idea that they evidently’ 


considered themselves superior to 
me. The Duke had the imper- 
tinence to talk about Chowder 
“marrying beneath him,” as if the 
aristocracy of New York was not 
equal to any other aristocracy in 
the world. When I told Chowder 
this, he said that there could not 
be any aristocracy in a democracy ; 
that he himself was rather demo- 
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‘ 
cratic in his principles (he is a 
follower of Gladstone’s, and there 
is no saying where he will end) ; but 
that, while he fully admitted my 
equality with him, he also accorded 
the same equality to my maid 
Biddy. I was going to retort. upon 
’ him as he deserved, when 1 remem- 
bered that my cousin, Maggie Mae- 
gillicuddy was actually a factory 
girl at fifty cents a-day at Lowell— 
her father, who was a stone-mason, 
having taken to drink. This con- 
fused me for the moment so much 
that I scarcely knew what to say, 
so I asked him whether he thought 
it would have made any difference 
supposing I had been a Van Twil- 
ler or a Persimmon? He said that 
it would not have made the slight- 
est difference, and the objection 
would have been quite the same. 
As in England, it was not supposed 
that distinctions based upon the 
idea of birth or caste could pos- 
sibly exist in a democracy which 
expressly repudiated them. Hence, 
all Americans who came to Eng- 
land were considered. equal; no 
one ever thought of inquiring about 
their families; and, so far as mar- 
tying went, he considered all 
American girls equally charming, 
and me the most charming of. all. 
This was not very logically express- 
ed, but I understood what he meant, 
and it consoled me very much, 
He further tried to comfort me 
by assuring me that he had only 
to see his parents to make it all 
right. He attributed all the blame 
to its having been prematurely an- 
nounced before he had time to pre- 
pare the ducal mind; and explained 
that to marry without arranging 
things first, would put us in a very 
awkward position if his family re- 
fused to receive us, He said I did 
not understand London society, and 
that I should never be able to bear 
the position in which we should be 
placed ; but he had no doubt about 
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smoothing over matters in a few 
weeks, when he would at once come 
back and make me “ his own.” 
This was highly unsatisfactory, but 
it was the best that could be done. 
What annoyed me most was Flora’s 
sympathy, through. which I could 
see a thinly-veiled satisfaction. She 
was in constant correspondence with 
Huckleberry, who wrote her. most 
interesting letters from Utah, where 
he was being hospitably entertained 
by the late Brigham Young. 

We had.a very tearful . parting ; 
and in spite of Chowder’s protesta- 
tions, I. felt my heart sink within 
me when he tamed away from me 
for the last time—looking, poor fel- 
low, quite crushed and heartbroken. 
I think he suspected himself, how 
small his chances were of success. 
It was very disagreeable to feel that 
all the other girls were canvassing 
my chances, Of course, as _ they 
had all envied me, they all secretly 
hoped he would be obliged to throw 
me over; and this, I may, just as 
well say, without further eircum- 
locution, he did, in exactly six 
weeks from the day we parted. 
I will not recapitulate the reasons 
which made it impossible, the ob- 
jections urged by his parents, which 

e was obliged to admit. were in- 
superable, the agony which he de- 
scribed was racking his brain, and 
lacerating his heart, It was far too 
well written and pathetic to be his 
own composition, and bore the trace 
of the delicate hand of his mother 
all through it, The revulsion of 
feeling to which this disappoint- 
ment gaye rise is too painful for me 
to attempt any, analysis of here, I 
now know that I have every reason 
to be deeply grateful to it, for it 
changed the whole current of my 
views and aspirations in life; and 
to it I owe the happiness I. now 
enjoy ; butit was inexpressibly dis- 
tressing at the time,—wounded self- 
love, mortified vanity, blighted hope 
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and affection—for I really found, 
now that I had lost him, that I had 
more affection for him than I had 
imagined—all combined to make me 
utterly miserable. I railed against 
mamma as the cause of it all, though 
I really don’t suppose she did so 
much ates on the whole. I shut 
myself up, and refused to be com- 
forted. ‘The consolation of my own 
sex only enraged me less than the 
amiable attentions of the other, Char- 
lie van Didntoffer, who was cairying 
on quite scandalously with Fanny 
Hardpan, had the impertinence to 
offer me “ brotherly” sympathy, 
forsooth, as if I wanted his sym- 
pathy, or Fanny’s either. It was 
quite shameful the way that pair 
drove round Central Park every day 
with ostentatious effrontery in one 
buggy, while Harry was carrying 
on in another with Edith Persim- 
mon. Then to make matters worse 
came the marriage of Prince Scham- 
ovitch with Laura, and I was one of 
the bridesmaids, and bad to endure 
the condolences of the other brides- 
maids, some of whom were to have 
acted in the same capacity for me, 
and make myself agreeable to the 
“ ushers”—an institution you don’t 
have at your English weddings, and 
avery good thing too. However, I 
will not let my ill temper run away 
with me—though even, after this 
distance of time, the recollection of 
what I suffered then seems to en- 
venom my pen. 

I was fortunate in being able 
to turn to my books and studies ; 
and I even tried going to a Bible 
reading, which took place once a 
week, and which was largely at- 
tended by the ladies of the fashion- 
able world. It was considered quite 
consistent to go to this and to all 
the gaieties that were going on be- 
sides ; and yet I observed they 
seemed to make distinctions among 
themselves. For instance, Fanny 
Hardpan was a regular attendant ; 


and when Edith Persimmon came 
once, there was quite an objection 
made to her on the score of her 
being too fast. Now I would have 
thought that these were just the 
kind of people who should have been 
the most weleome, because of the 


benefit they might derive from meet- ° 


ings of this sort; but after a little 
time I began to doubt whether they 
exercised any appreciable influence 
on the daily lives of those who 
attended them, and- as I did not 


see that they did, I gave them up, . 


From all which you see that my 
mind was undergoing a change; 
and when Huckleberry returned 
from the west four months later, I 
was able to watch the fortunes of 
Flora with far more charitable feel- 
ings than I supposed. possible. In- 
deed I felt sorry for her, forshe was 
evidently really and honestly in 
love, and beginning to get uncom- 
monly nervous about the result— 
which was: not to be wondered at, 
considering the frightful warning 
she had before her eyes in my own 
case. So I determined to speak 
seriously to Huckleberry, and show 
him the harm he was doing to my 
cousin, and insist upon his either 
going back to England at once or 


-proposing toher definitely. Huckle- 


berry was very nice about it. He 
said he had no idea that Flora was 
really so “ far gone ;” that he was 
very “far gone” himself; that he 
thought Flora a girl calculated to 
make any man happy, and clever 
enough to fill.any social position in 
any country, and one that any man 
might be proud of ; and that he 
had never been in love with a girl 
in his life before, and had only de- 
layed on account of the novelty of 
the situation; and he hinted that 
it would be a severe blow to Lord 
Somebody’s wife in England—he 
did not tell me her name—but that 
perhaps it would be the best way 
of ending “ it”’—he did not say 
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what; but I thought it best to agree * 
with him, so I said at random that 
“it” ought never to have been be- 
gun, at which he looked rather red 
and surprised, and took my hand 
and kissed it. And two hours after- 
wards Flora came bursting into the 
room, tadiant with delight. Huckle- 
berry “had placed his hand and 
heart at her disposal, and he had 
no tiresome family to consult, and 
he was in a great hurry to get 
home, so the marriage would have 
to be in a fortnight, and would I 
be bridesmaid? and Huckleberry 
was the most rising young peer of 
his day, and sure to be Prime Min- 
ister sometime; and when she was 
married I was to come and stay 
with her at Huckleberry Castle in 
England, and might marry Chowder 
after all,”—-with a great deal more, 
all in a breathless torrent of bliss 
and expansiveness, which made me 
feel thankful that I had forgotten 
all my envious feelings, and been 
the means of securing her happi- 
ness; for I really think my con- 
versation with Huckleberry turned 
the scale at the critical moment. 
Flora’s wedding was a very grand 
affair. The entire New York aris- 
tocracy honoured it with their pres- 
ence, including the Van Twillers, 
Persimmons, Van Didntoffers, the 
Poppinjays, and the créme de la 
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créme generally. Our old beau 
Charlie, Dick Persimmon, Tommy 
Straddle, Billy’s son, and three or 
four more of the most distinguish- 
ed members of the Spuyten Duy- 
vel Club, were all ushers, and I 
was surrounded by a galaxy of 
lovely bridesmaids, whose names, 
together with an exact description 
of our dresses, are contained in the 
columns of the papers which ap- 
peared next day. In the same 
veracious chronicles will be found 
a list of the unusually costly and 
magnificent presents which came 
pouring in upon the happy pair, 
with their probable values attached ; 
while the reporters vied with each 
other in extolling the good looks of 
both bride and bridegroom, and in 
conveying to their interested readers 
a most minute and detailed account 
of their personal appearance and 
conduct upon the trying occasion. 

A few days afterwards they 
started for England in the same 
steamer with the Schamovitchs, 
who had been making a tour in 
Canada, and I relapsed into a re- 
signed condition, conducive to much 
moralising on the vanity of sub- 
lunary affairs, and felt very much 
as if the world was stuffed with 
sawdust. Little did I then dream 
of the thrilling nature of the episode 
still in store for me. 
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Pelasgic Mykene. 


PELASGIC 


Dr. Scuuremany’s great find at 
Mykenw has had the practical re- 
sult of reviving travel in Greece, 
whose stony roads, almost entirely 
abandoned since the tragic expedi- 
tion to Marathon in 1870, are once 
more being trodden by the English 
traveller. The tourist who has 
visited Athens and Mykenzw has 
performed the most popular and 
enviable “ haj” of the present, year, 
and on his return from his pilgrim- 
age may boast with pardonable vain- 
glory “non cuivis homini contingit 
adire Mykenas.” But fortunate as 
may be held these favoured few, it 
is yet a greater advantage to have 
visited the spot under the most com- 
petent guidance, and to have learnt 
through the courteous explanation 
of Signor Stamataki the learned 
custodian of the treasures the details 
of their recovery, To the finder 
himself belongs of right the narra- 
tive of the search, and the descrip- 
tion of the treasure-trove; yet it 
may be allowed to the traveller as 
he stands by the graves in the 
Mykenean acropolis, and takes in at 
one glance the wide plain of Argos, 
low-lying Tiryns, and the proud 
eyrie of the Argive Larissa, to indulge 
in speculation as to what manner of 
men they were who built these 
mighty walls, who established these 
rival capitals, and who passed away 
in the very dawn of historic time. 

The attempt is not an easy one ; 
it has even been declared on high 
authority to be almost futile: “If 
any man is inclined to call the 
unknown ante - Hellenic period of 
Greece by the name of Pelasgic, it 
is open to him to do so; but this is 
a name carrying with it no assured 
predicates, noway enlarging our 





* Grote, pt. ii, ch. ii. 
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insight into real- history.”* Yet 
a historian of equal rank holds a 
more encouraging view : ‘ There are 
several questions relating. to the 
original population of Greece, which 
it may be fit to ask, though we 
cannot hope for a perfectly satis- 
factory answer; if for no other 
purpose, at least to ascertain the 
extent of our knowledge.”+ The 
few years that have elapsed since 
the expression of these opinions 
have already seen a great extension 
of archeological, ethnological, and 
philological knowledge; and by 
virtue of the mutual support and 
illustration which these sciences 
afford to one another, it may reason- 
ably be hoped that the domain of 
history may be extended to periods 
hitherto deemed beyond our reach. 
Among the pioneers of such an in- 
vading host, no name certainly will 
be entitled to a higher place on the 
roll of fame than that of the ex- 
plorer of Troy and of Mykene. 
Dr. Schliemann has indeed proved 
himself the very Columbus of 
archeological research, Strong in 
the faith of his own convictions, he 
has gone forth like the intrepid 
Genoese in quest of a land to which 
a hardly more than mythical and 
legendary existence was conceded, 
and undeterred by popular scepti- 
cism, and the scarce lukewarm sup- 
port of an alien Government, he has 
prosecuted his search, and has re- 
turned with all the honours of a 
discoverer thick upon him. The 
position of Troy was at all times 
known within certain comparatively 
narrow limits; the wide Hellespont, 
Tenedos, and Imbros were indis- 
putable landmarks: but beyond this 
all was conjecture, and rival dis- 
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putants were content to base their 
theories on local features,—either 
natural, such as hills and streams— 
or artificial, such as ancient mounds 
hardly distinguishable from the 
natural landmarks of the wide plain 
that embraced them all, The site 
of the city of Agamemnon was more 
exactly defined. Early and complete 
though its decline and ruin were, 
yet the vast masonry of its walls re- 
mained as an imperishable witness ; 
and the sabbckee traditions of 
Rome, of Jerusalem, or of Damas- 
cus, do not afford more indisput- 
able evidence of their sites than do 
the Cyclopean bulwarks of the cita- 
del of Mykenez. Here, some three 
thousand years ago, reigned the 
King of Men; and here seventeen 
hundred years ago still were shown 
(if we may trust to the use of the 
present tense by Pausanias) his sub- 
terranean treasure-huuse and the 
tombs of his royal race. The 
treasure-house, or the building 
which was probably shown to Pau- 
sanias as such, has preserved its 
tradition up to the present time, 
but the tomb of Agamemnon was 
lost; and succeeding travellers, as 
they gazed on the rocky enclosure 
of the acropolis, or the bare hill- 
side by which they had ascended 
to it, may reasonably he held ex- 
cused if they deemed it lost beyond 
recovery. It was reserved for Dr. 
Schliemann to reap an equal harvest 
of glory from the city of Priam and 
from the capital of its destroyer. 
To him the siege of Troy is no con- 
crete expression of a solar myth, 
no minstrel’s romance or legendary 
version of great deeds wrought by 
the heroic ancestors of his audience, 
but a great historical tragedy, of 
which the scene, the actors, and 
the plot are equally matters of fact 
to him who shall read it aright. 
Strong in this faith, and in his 
own unswerving enthusiasm, Dr. 
Schliemann, first making a careful 
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reconnaissance, and then attacking 
with the spade, entered upon a 
second siege of Troy, and conducted 
his operations, in spite of all ob- 
stacles, with such energy and success 
as to reveal—buried under the accu- 
mulations of subsequent ages, and 
of cities whose ruins have actually 
altered the configuration of the 
ground—the very walls, towers, and 
buildings of a city which he claims 
to be the Troy of Homer and of 
Priam. He exclaims confidently — 


“Hae ibat Simois,ghac est Sigeia tellus, 
Hic steterat Priami regia celsa senis.” 


Here, too, was the Scan gate, and 
here the street down which Hector 
passed to conquest and to death; 
here, buried under the ruins of a 
building evidently destroyed by 
fire, are the jewels and ornaments 
of Helen or of Andromache. 

Such a discovery, sufficient in 
itself for most men, did not, how- 


‘ever, satisfy Dr. Schliemann; and 


while the. archeological world was 
still ringing with the fame of his 
first exploration, he turned from 
the city of Priam to that of its 
chief assailant, and, guided by the 
same happy inspiration in his re- 
searches, laid bare, on a spot most 
plausible indeed to those who study 
it after the event, but neglected by 
previous explorers, the sepulchre of 
one who was clearly a mighty chief, 
and in whom Dr. Schliemann un- 
hesitatingly claims to recognise the 
very “ king of mev,” 

The effect of these brilliant dis- 
coveries has been to narrow for a 
time the field of inquiry. That 
which was before dim and shadowy 
has shrunk under the fierce light of 
this material evidence to smaller 
dimensions, and the question seems 
no longer to be whether there ever 
was such a siege of Troy as Homer 
sang, or whether he may not have 
been singing, like a modern laure- 
ate, the epic of a king far removed 
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from his own time, and already 
vanishing in the phantom-land of 
myth; but the point at issue is, 
whether we must not accept every 
word of Homer as describing events 
and things which the poet had 
under his personal cognisance, and 
whether we are not actually hand- 
ling the jewels of the royal: homes, 
the sword of Agamemnon, and gaz- 
ing on the very face of the mighty 
dead. 

If this be so, we must expect 
to find in every fresh discovery by 
Dr. Schliemann a direct contirma- 
tion of the descriptions of the poet. 
In some cases we shall, no doubt, 
have an explanation of what was 
previously obscure ; but in no case 
will there be any contradiction. In 
his descriptions of men and man- 
ners, of objects of use or ornament, 
as well as on topographical points, 
we shall find the evidence on every 
point confirmatory. The site of 
Troy has been discussed at length 
by those who have made them- 
selves more or less familiar with 
the spot, and it need only be said 
here that Homer himself indicates 
a source of uncertainty in the future 
identification of the place, which 
has perhaps been insufficiently 
taken into account. In Il. vii., 
when a truce has been proclaimed 
in order that both Greeks and Tro- 
jans may render due honour to their 
dead, the former heap a vast mound 
over the slain, and surround it with 
a wall and ditch, making it, in fact, 
a part of their intrenched camp. 
The mighty work excites the won- 
der of the gods, and the envy of 
Poseidén, who complains that the 
glory of this work will eclipse that 
of the wall which he had raised for 
Laomedon. Zeus, however, pro- 
mises that the glory of this very 
stracture shall in the future belong 
to Poseidén. 


“ Far as light extends, 
Of ~s great work to thee shall be the 


When with their ships the long-haired 
Greeks shall take 
Their homeward voyage to their native 


land, 
This wall shall by the waves be broken 


rough, 
And sink, a shapeless ruin, in the sea; 
O’er the wide shore again thy waves shall 


spread, 
And all the boasted work of Greeks o’er- 
whelm.’’ * 


It may very safely be conjectured 
that the poet is in this passage ut- 
tering a prophecy that had, in fact, 
already fulfilled itself; and it may 
be added to such passaves as that of 
Il. xx. 307, as to the rule in Troy 
of the grandchildren of Atneas, in 
evidence of the comparative dates 
of the poet and his subject. All 
that we oe to observe is, that the 
prophecy attests the obliteration of 
the Greek camp, either by a storm 
of exceptional severity (for ten years’ 


-experience should have taught the 


Greeks to guard against the risks of 
an ordinary winter), or by an altera- 
tion of the coast-line. We in Eng- 
land are not wont to look on our 
country as being subject to vast con- 
vulsions of nature; yet a space of 
time that is but short as compared 
with the interval since the Homeric 
age has materially altered one corner 
at least of our coast,—and those 
who have looked down from the 
sister citadels of Winchester or Rye 
on the wide pastures which, as Ho- 
mer would say, Demeter has wrested 
from Poseidén, or who bear in mind 
the changes which have been wrought 
at Thermopyle, may be allowed to 
conjecture that time has done its 
work also by means of the strong 
currents that sweep down from the 
broad Hellespont, and the blasts 
that vex the plains of windy Troy 
and the low-lying margin of Besika 
Bay. 





* Il., vii. 458 et seg., Lord Derby’s trans., 5th edit. 
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There is no such uncertainty 
about.the site of Mykenss—no doubt- 
that this was the city of Agamem- 
non. Here he ruled, rich in gold, 
over the inhabitants of the wide- 
wayed city; here, no doubt, were 
his treasuries, and here his tomb ;— 
but the proof that we bave before 
us, in the discoveries of Dr. Schlie- 
mann—the very tomb, the very 
corpse—of the great ruler of men, is 
as yet incomplete. One thing is 
clear—that both Agamemnon and 
the occupants of these tombs were 
posterior in date to the building of 
the walls of Mykenz by their myth- 
ical “ Pelasgian” or ‘ Cyclopean” 
architects. The position of the 
tombs, indeed—just inside the gate 
of the Lions, and enclosed in the 
wall of the lower citadel—might 
even lend some colour to the con- 
jecture that the architect of the wall 
drew its line with special intention 
to make this a-burial-ground; and 
in enlarging his acropolis, purposely 
designed that the sepulchres of the 
royal race should be the first object 
to strike the eye of every one who 
entered the gate on his way to 
the upper citadel. The conditions 
of the ground would materially 
assist in this design; for while it 
would be difficult to exeavate the 
spacious tombs in the hard moan- 
tain-side on which the city stands, 
facilities would be afforded for doing 
so through the necessity of filling 
in, to the level of the top of the 
retaining wall, the-more or less cres- 
cent-shaped enclosure of the lower 
citadel: the space enclosed would 
otherwise have been too small to be 
available, lying, as it does, under 
the shadow of its mighty rampart, 
Here, at any rate, was at some time 
buried a great chieftain and his race; 
and in trying to estimate the proba- 
bilities for or against his having been 
Agamemnon himself, we may natu- 
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rally turn to Homer in order to 
judge whether such funeral rites as 
e describes accord with those of 
which we have positive evidence. at 
Mykenz. We have ample material 
in the writings of the poet; for, 
among many heroes of less renown 
who meet their fate.in the tale of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, two are pre- 
eminent, and are buried with pecu- 
liar honour—Hector and Patroclus. 
Of these, the former is the most 
doughty warrior, and the more con- 
spicuous figure in the poem; but 
the account of the sepulture of the 
Greek champion is naturally told 
with the greater minuteness, As 
soon as his comrades have dragged 
the corpse from the fight, they lay 
him on a couch (II. xviii. 232),"and 
all night long they raise the fun- 
eral dirge (xvili.’314)—the.wake of 
the dead—Achilles himself being 
the chief mourner. 
‘Meantime the Greeks all night with 
tears and groans 
——— R Patroclus: on his comrade’s 
porn we _ vores = | — 
i iaemabiacneaag ee: 
Apparently after this, but accord- 
ing to a subsequent expression (xviii. 
353), at an early stage, the corpse is 
washed, the wounds dressed with 
precious ointments (xviii, 351), and 
wrapped from head to foot (é¢ édag 
é« KepaAijs) in a fair linen winding- 
sheet. In the morning Thetis comes 
to comfort her son, and in a remark- 
able passage (xix. 38) she is described 
as preserving the corpse from decay 
by dropping nectar and ambrosia in- 
to his nostrils : the reference appears 
to be to some adaptation of the 
tian method of embalming, then in 
use in the camp before Troy.. Then 
Briséis (xix. 282) is introduced, and 
mourns for the dead, bruising her 
tender cheeks and breast, and rais- 
ing the shrill wail (Aiy’ é«@«ve) 


loud 





* Lord Derby’s translation. 
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that may yet be heard in Eastern 
lands, or even in the Gaelic coun- 
tries of the West. It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that the women 
take a more prominent part in the 
mourning for Hector than in that for 
Patroclus; for, in the one case, the 
corpse was in its own home among 
its own people, where there was 
every facility:for due observance ; 
in the cther, the conditions of camp 
life imposed some deviation from 
custom, and Briséis and her maidens 
do not come on the scene until the 
corpse has been washed and laid 
out by, the Myrmidons themselves. 
It is, however, the maidens who lay 
out the corpse of Hector in the 
tent of Achilles (Il, xxiv. 587), 
while professional mourners raise 
the dirge when his corpse is received 
at Troy (xxiv. 720), On such de- 
tails the silent evidence of Mykenx 
can throw no light, nor on the fu- 
neral banquet that succeeded, in the 
ease of Patroclus on the following 
day, in that of Hector after nive 
days’ preparation. 


** Nine days to public mourning would we 


give; 
The tenth, to funcral rites and funeral 


Tien om ‘the eleventh would we raise his 
mound ; 
The twelfth, renew the war, if needs we 

must.” * 

This preparation mainly consisted 
in the ccllection of fuel for a vast 
(éxatéurodov) funeral pyre, on 
which the corpse was placed and con- 
sumed during the night-time b 
the flames (xxiv. 788). It is evi- 
dently the intention of the poet 
to signify that the corpse was 
thoronghly burned, for in the case 
of Patroclus strong winds are spe- 
cially sent to fan the flame. When 
at last the fire begins to die out, 
the embers are quenched with wine, 
the bones are carefully sought out— 
with special care in the case of Pa- 
troclus to distinguish them from 
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those of the captives and animals 
who were sacrificed on the pyre; 
they are placed in a golden casket, 
which in turn is. wrapped in fine 
linen, The remains of Patroclus 
are lodged in the tent—one can only 
conjecture that they are subsequent- 
ly transferred to the vast mound 
that is raised about the pyre; those 
of Hector are deposited in a grave 
(KazreTog, xxiv. 797), over which a 
pile of stones is raised, and a heap 
of earth covers all. In both these 
cases, as also in others, such as the 
burial of Elpenor (Od., xi. 75), or 
the burial of the dead after the 
battle before Troy O, vii. 435), the 
raising of a mound was a promi- 
nent part of the ceremony, 

In the case of Elpenor there is 
indeed an apparent exception ; for 
when the shade of the unburied 
Elpenor meets Odysseus in Hades, 
he begs that due honour may be ren- 
dered to his remains, and that they 
may be burnt, “ody tebyeorv dooa 
prot gorev” (Od., xi. 74); and accord- 
ingly, on his return to earth,!Odys- 
seus celebrates the funeral rites of 
Elpenor, and buries the corpse, “ ka? 
TEVYEG VEKPOD 2” — 

‘¢ Fierce o’er the pyre, by fanning breezes 

spread, 

The hungry flame devours the silent dead. 
A rising tomb, the silent dead to grace, 
Fast by the roaring of the main we place; 
The rising tomb a lofty column bore, 
And high above it rose the tapering oir.” t 
This may, however, be the ex- 
ception that proves the rule, for 
Elpenor was but a common sea- 
man. Homer especially says that 
he was but a poor fighting man, 
“ obdE Te Ainv GAkiwog ev ToAéUw” 
(x. 552); and the word tebyea 
may express merely his “gear” 
or “kit,” perhaps even the oar it- 
self, rather than weapons of war. 

Too great importance need not 
be attached to the erection of a 
tnmulnus, for it is almost instinctive 
in all races to mark a battle-field 





* Tl., xxiv. 664, Lord Derby’s trans. 


+ Od., xii. 18, Pope’s trans. 
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by a mound, and from Marathon to 
Waterloo we have this record of 
the resting-place of the fallen war- 
riors, and even the Pyramids may 
be but the elaboration in stone of 
an earthen tumulus; but at any 
rate we see clearly that it was the 
recognised practice in the Homeric 
age. Now it might reasonably be 
supposed that the burial of Aga- 
memnon would be celebrated in 
much the same way as those of the 
warriors who fell before Troy, and 
the tombs of Mykenz should, as 
far as possible, supplement the Ho- 
meric account; but, in fact, the 
evidence which they afford is not 
_ at all of thisnature. Here the dead 


lie in spacious quadrangular graves ; 
and, from the observations made 
when these were uncovered, it ap- 
pears that the bodies, dressed in rich 
array, profusely decorated with gold 
ornaments (and in the case of the 


men, wearing their swords, and pro- 
tected by breastplates and masks of 
gold), were laid in order, as many 
as five in a grave, on the floor, there 
being no vestigé of coffin, A double 
line of brazen caldrons, containing 
golden vases, &c., was arranged 
along two sides of the grave, and 
at each end of the row was placed 
a sheaf of swords, Then fire was 
applied ; but it is singular that, 
whereas in the Homeric account, it 
is clearly intended that the crema- 
tion should be as complete as pos- 
sible—and no objects or arms of an 
incombustible nature appear to have 
been subjected to the flames*—the 
heat applied in the Mykenzan pro- 
cess was evidently very slight, for 
in no case were the gold ornaments, 
thin and delicate though they be, 
at all fused by the fire, and the 
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state of preservation of the corpses 
oints in the same direction. e 

re, indeed, in both cases, was 
quenched before it became finally 
extinct ; but whereas this was done 
at Troy by pouring out wine on the 
embers, at Mykenz the fire seems 
to have been subdued by casting 
earth into the tomb, various pre- 
cious ornaments having first been 
thrown at random imto the flames. 
That these processes were almost 
simultaneous is proved by the fact 
that the action of fire is traceable 
on one and only one side of these 
objects: that side which fell on the 
fire is scorched, the other is pro- 
tected by the mass thrown in on it. 

We have already seen that in 
every case of Homeric burial the 
monumental mound was raised over 
the pyre; but we have no trace of 
this at Mykens, neither is the situ- 
ation of the tombs adapted for such 
an object, nor would it, when raised, 
have been in any way conspicuous. 
On the contrary, the surface ap- 
pears to have been levelled, and a 
double circle of stone slabs, with a 
narrow entrance at one point, sur- 
rounded the burial-place. In this en- 
closure flat gravestones marked the 
exact situations of the tombs, which 
only occupied one-half of the area 
where the nature of the made-ground 
admitted of their being sunk most 
deeply below the surface ; and from 
the character and patterns of the 
bas-reliefs and borders of these 
tombstones, it can hardly be doubted 
that they are coeval with the dead 
below. On the other hand, a point 
of agreement is established by the 
fact that no trace of written charac- 
ters or money can be found at My- 
kenze ; but this does not prove more 





* But Cf. Virgil, xi. 198— 


“‘Hinc alii spolia occisis direpta Latinis 
Conjiciunt igni, galeas, ensesque decoros, 
Frenaque, feryentesque rotas : pars, munera nota, 
Tpsorum clypeos, et non felicia tela.” 


Virgil might easily be guilty of an anachronism ; his readers would not be likely 
regarder de si prés : in Homer it would not be possible. 
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than that the tombs are of an age at 
least as early as that of the poct, 
and does not exclude the possibility 
of their being considerably earlier.* 
With regard to the arms and ac- 
coutrements of Mykenw some dif- 
ference may be also noted: there is 
no helmet, no spear, and no shield ; 
while the swords, almost exactly 
a yard long, double-edged, though 
single-handled, seem hardly in ac- 
cord with the stout short weapon 
which art as well as tradition have 
attributed to Homeric warriors.+ 
Too much stress, however, should 
not be laid on this last point, since 
it is possible that the arms buried 
with the dead were of an ornamen- 
tal description, such as were subse- 
quently worn in Greece at proces- 
sions and ceremonies—and were, in 
fact, more for parade than for use. 
If, then, we find that Homeric 
burial-rites are but little in accord 
with the evidence offered by the 
Mykenzan graves, it is only reason- 
able to inquire whether these are 
in turn illustrated by similar dis- 
coveries elsewhere ; and in such an 
inquiry we must be careful to cast 
aside all that is attributable solely 
to coincidence, In every phase of 
man’s development intermediate be- 
tween those semi-brutal races who 
appear to have no conception what- 
ever of a future state, and that high- 
est degree of religious thought in 
which it is acknowledged that the 
spirit has passed utterly and entire- 
ly away from the interests and oc- 
cupations of this world, there is 
evidence of an inclination to look 
on the soul as having passed to a 
form of existence differing but in 
degree from the present life. In 
pursuance of this thought, it is al- 
most instinctive to supply the dead 
with necessaries for his long jour- 
ney, or requisites for his life in the 
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new country ; and so, from the Es- 
quimaux of Greenland to the Maorie 
of New Zealand, from the Tartar 
Kalmuk to the North American 
Indian, food, raiment, arms, even 
horses, wives, and companions ac- 
company the soul on its way; and 
even in Christian burial-rites the 
tenacity of this idea can be recog- 
nised in the peculiar meaning that 
became attached to the word viati- 
cum, and in the little niche cut in 
the side of the stone sarcophagi of 
medieval prelates, Thus we find 
remarkable points of resemblance 
between the burials of Mykenx 
and those of Peru ;{ but we may at 
once dismiss any idea of connection 
between the two races, save in ages 
far too remote for any purposes of 
the present inquiry. . It is sufficient 
for us to try to ascertain whether 
the objects found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann belong to the early days of 
what we call the Hellenic period of 
Greek history; whether, if earlier 
than this, they should be referred 
to what is known as the “ Pelasgic” 
eriod—a period dim, on the very 
bowediry of historic knowledge ; or 
whether there be yet another theory 
not inconsistent with the evidence. 
It is only from the earliest writers 
that we get any information even 
at second-hand as to these Pelas- 
oi, whose origin was uncertain to 
Terodotus, though’ they were still 
extant in his day; but besides the 
historic evidence respecting them, 
they have left us their name, their 
works, and room for plausible con- 
jecture as to their language. From 
all these sources we learn that they 
were predecessors of the Hellenic 
race on Greek soil ; but beyond this 
it is not so easy to go, and the 
evidence is not altogether har- 
monious ; for if we adopt the ety- 
mology of their name as Pelargoi 





* There is, indeed, one apparent exception; but the fragment of pottery on which 
letters occur was found very near the surface, and is no doubt of later date. 


+ IL, iii. 384; xi. 29; xvi. 185; xix. 372. 


¢ Squier’s Land of the Incas. 
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= Storks, this clearly indicates a 
migratory folk, since no one would 
make a stork an emblem of agricul- 
ture, because, in the same .sense 
as does the rook or the paddy-bird, 
he follows the plough. This is, in 
fact, the point of view that Strabo 
takes; for he says that the writers 
on the Athenian antiquities relate 
of the Pelasgoi that some of them 
came to Athens, when, on account 
of their wanderings and their set- 
tling like birds in any place where 
they chanced to come, they were 
called by the Athenians Pelasgoi.* 
It is better to adopt the derivation 
from Pelagos, a plain—not of the sea, 
for history and language alike tend 
to show that the Pelasgoi were not 
a maritime people, bat of the land : 
and here we are encouraged by find- 
ing that not only did Argos signify 
a plain in Thessalian and Mace- 
donian dialects,+ but also that Greek 
and Latin words of common use re- 
ferring to live and dead nature, 
food, labour, the body, the family, 
the society, are correlated,{ while 
the Pelasgic proper names in Homer 
are in many cases compounds of 
imzvc,§ such as would be in use by 
a horse-breaking people, and Greek 
and Latin words relating to war or 
navigation are distinct. But we 
cannot follow this clue long with- 
out meeting with a difficulty; the 
Trojan Pelasgians of Homer (Od., 
xix. 177) came from Crete, the last 
place which a nomadic population 
would reach, And when we come to 
examine their works, we find that, 
in the first-place, they are of enor- 
mous solidity, the quality least at- 
tributable to a pastoral race—and, in 
the second, they are all on pits ; 
whereas a race of men once nomadic, 
but subsequently. converted from 
migratory habits to a stationary 
agricultural life, would clearly have 
its settlements in the plain. 
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The vast walls of Argos, of 
Mykenez, of Tiryns (which is less a 
hill city than any of the others), of 
Corinth, of Athens, ‘of Cortona, of 
Perugia, and of many others both 
in Greece and) Italy, are nothing 
else than the strongholds of mouv- 
taineers liable to constant attacks 
either from neighbouring eyries or 
from the more numerous population 
of the plains; they are defences 
against organised and _ sustained 
siege, not a “kraal” into which 
the flocks and herds could be driven 
in the event of a sudden raid.| 

We have, then, the problem of a 
people whose records attest that 
they were a settled agricultural race, 
industrious, landsmen, while. their 
generic name points to their being 
nomads, and their proper names 
show them to have been horsemen. 
The works, however, which: are 
called after them are those which 
would be constructed by a race of 
hill-tribes used to war, and skilled 
in the art of defending their rocky 
citadels, from which they looked 
down on the wide-spreading plains. — 
It is not easy to reconcile such op- 
posing evidence, except on the as- 
sumption that the original Pelas- 
gians, like some tribe of nomad 
Tartars, gradually found their way 
from the north into the plains of 
Thessaly, where they were strongest 
in the Homeric age, and. so: grad- 
ually advanced into Peloponnesos, 
while, perhaps at the same time, a 
parallel column was penetrating into 
the Italian peninsula. In either 
case, the sea ultimately would 
oppose their further march, and 
they would gradually settle down 
as cultivators, abandoning: their old 
habits but retaining their names, 
as a settled life promoted increase 
of their numbers, and the place be- 
came too straitened for the contin- 
uance of nomadic habits. 





* Strabo, v., ch. 2. sec. 4. + eet ¢. ii. 


§ Ibid. p. 108. 


¢ Juv. Mundi, pp. 96-100. 
Cf. Strabo, v., ch. 2. sec. 6. 
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An invasion of a piratical: sea- 
faring race, whether Pheenician, 
ptian, or otber, would naturally 
disturb the peaceable life of these 
Pelasgic occupants ; and as the Hel- 
lenic race, however compounded, 
began to press on them, they would 
gradually develop the art of con- 
structing places of refuge, and as 
the pressure became more urgent, 
would gradually give way, retiring 
to the hills, and becoming more 
end . more ‘perfect in the con- 
structive arts. Thus their ear- 
lier works, less durable, and of 
less massive stones, would tend 
to disappear under the occupancy 
of the invaders; but their latest 
walls, most carefully built, of en- 
vrmous blocks, and in the most 
inaccessible position, would most 
successfully resist the destroying 
agencies of man and time alike. It 
is, on the other hand, quite incon- 
ceivable that a race that had in any 
way come in contact with the authors 
of such works as the Pyramids or 
Karnac, or of the vast substructions 
of Phenician Baalbec, could have 
continued to pile up the shapeless 
masonry of the walls of Tiryns or 
Mykenge; but that the construction 
of the treasuries of Mykene and 
Orchomenos, when the art of hew- 
ing stone had attained perfection, 
may have been under such foreign 
influence, is by no means improb- 
able. Yet that this was but slight 
may be inferred from the total ab- 
sence of the symbolism which 
covered the walls of every Egyp- 
tian tomb or temple with sculpture, 
of which there is no trace in Pelas- 
gic Greece. 

It must. be confessed that such 
an hypothesis is not free from diffi- 
culty, when we consider with what 
tenacity, every race clings to its 
habits, its language, and its institu- 
tions. In such parallel cases as that 
of the Canaanite hill-tribes, and the 
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Jews who succeeded them, sur- 
rounded by the lowland Arabs and 
Philistines, or of the mountain Ka- 
byles of Algeria, looking down from 
their fastnesses on the successive 
waves of Carthaginian, Roman, 
Arab, and Christian invasion, no- 
thing like fusion has taken place ; 
and we must either assume the 
ultimate practical extinction of the 
Pelasgic stock, or suppose that the 
scanty space within which it was 
confined rendered it less capuble 
of opposing effective resistance to 
external influences, and that an 
exclusiveness which was possible 
among the hills of Palestine and 
the mountains of Mauritania was 
impossible within the narrow limits 
of Helas. It may be, moreover, that 
there was no really radical differ. 
ence between Pelasgian and Hellene, 
but that, being both of the great 
Aryan race, they had affinities 
which rendered fusion more easy ; 
and so we see that the sites of Pel- 
asgic cities were never abandoned, 
except, as in the notable cases of 
Tiryns and Mykenew, from political 
reasons, but that their Hellenic suc- 
cessors built superstructures on their 
foundations. The whole of Greece 
doesnot afford an instance of a true 
seaport of the first class. Argos, 
Athens, Megara, even Corinth, were 
all hill-forts. We must go to the 
Pheenician * Corcyra for an example 
of a maritime city, whose walls were 
sea-beaten as those of Tyre or Si- 
don. If, then, we can bring our- 
selves to consider such a succession 
of events as not altogether impos- 
sible, and seek to confirm our opin- 
ion by actnal evidence, we must 
retrace the way by which the 
original Pelasgic element would 
have invaded Greece. 

In the earliest historic ages, two 
successive waves of emigration 
flowed from east to west over the 
old-world continent, differing in 





* Juv. Mun., 132; Mure, i. 510. 
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race as in habits: the Turanian, no- 
madic, predatory, and warlike ; the 
Aryan, agricultural until foreed by 
some unknown cause to leaye the 
Eastern cradle of their race, indus- 
trious, and peaceful; and both of 
these passed across the wide plains 
of what is now Southern Rossia in 
Europe. Here, in the early days of 
written history, dwelt the Scythians, 
whose origin and subsequent history 
have been a problem to ethnologists : 
in the opinion of great authorities, 
however, they are , Indo-European. 
“The Scyths, as their Janguage 
proves, are neither “Medes, nor 
Slavs, nor Goths, nor Pelasgians; 
but their tongue possessed affinities 
to all these languages,” * They have 
now disappeared; but, from the 
traces of their oceupation which 
they have left behind, it seems that 
they were influenced to no small 
extent by the establishment on 
their seaboard of numerous settle- 


ments, which the colonising genius 
of the Hellenic race sent forth. 
It is, as usual, in their tombs that 
we must read the history of this 


ancient race, and we find “the 
wilds of Seythia studded with... 
tumuli. . . with the sole difference of 
their containing ashes without urns ; 
and the west of Europe seems 
equally to have abounded with 
them in ancient times, composed in 
general of stones instead of earth, 
probably from being ready at, hand, 
which is by no means the case in 
the Scythian deserts.” + While an- 
other much more recent explorer 
says: 
know that. that kind of ancient vase, 
which is improperly called Etrus- 
can, is also dug, up in Russian 
ground,—that Greek sculptares of 
the highest art are dug up among 
us,—that we possess splendid mon- 
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uments of Cyclopean architecture,— 
and that, on the extreme edge of the 
southern steppes, towards the Black 
Sea, there exists another Hercu- 
laneum, another subterranean Etru- 
ria, rich in treasures, often unique 
in their kind, which throw light 
upon the darkest periods of the 
past!” } 

There is little doubt but that in 
the Tauric Chersonese, as elsewhere, 
“Grecia capta ferum victorem_ ce- 
pit;” and that while her colonies 
formed a mere fringe of settlements 
on the Scythian coast, such as were 
the early European pioneers in 
North America or New Zealand, 
her arts began to exercise a power- 
ful influence in the country. Au un- 
acknowledged cousinship of race 
may have contributed, bon gré, 
mal gré to this result; so that 
although between the Red Indian 
and European, between Anglo-Sax- 
on and Maori, there has been no 
alternative but annihilation for the 
weaker, 'yet the Aryan Greek: was 
enabled to effect a fusion more or 
Jess complete with the no less Aryan , 
Scyth on the borders of the Euxine, 
just as the remote ancestors of both 
had become fused among the hills 
of Peloponnesus. At any rate, the 
influence of Greek art made itself 
felt even in the tombs. of the 
Scythians, whose remains are found, 
lying amid their ornaments. and 
arms, with raiment and provision 
for their journey to the unknown 
land almost exactly as at Mykene,§ 
but also with works of the purest 
Greek art, coins; and inscriptions, 
to attest their own more modern 
date. 

It cannot fail to strike the ob- 
server as a most remarkable | fact, 


’ that in a Scythian tomb among the 


plains around Kertch there should 





* Donaldson, Jac. Grimm. See Rawl. 


+ Guthrie, Tour in Crimea, p. 314. 


Herod., Book iv. Essay 2. 


¢ Erman, Archiv fiir Wissenschaftliche Kunste von Russland, quoted by Mac- 
pherson, Antiquities of Kertch, 1857, p. 36. 


§ Rawl. Herod., iv. 71, note. 
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be, just as in the citadel of Mykenz, 
the same disposition of articles of 
use or ornament round the same 
quadrangular sepulchral chamber ; 
and in one, as in the other, there 
is the same lavish use of gold, suf- 
ficiently remarkable anywhere, and 
tending to prove a different relative 
value of what is tous the “ precious” 
metal. Thus, we are told that in 
one Scythian tomb “the human 
remains were laid on sheets of pure 
gold, and covered with similar 
sheets,* the entire weight of the 
four sheets being 401]b.” A similar 
tomb was found near Alexandropol, 
and another contained 120 Ib. of 
gold. Such profusion is the more 
easily understood among a people 
to whom the golden sands of Phasis 
were readily accessible, than in 
Greece, where gold is hardly, if at 
all, to be found; yet one of the 
tombs at Mykenz has produced 
about 40 Ib. weight of gold, which 
supplied not merely a mask and 
broad breastplate for the principal 
occupant, but a complete case for 
the tender limbs of an infant which 
lay folded in the embrace of its 
mother. 

There are, indeed, two points of 
difference between the tombs of the 
Scythian and Grecian peninsula ; for 
cremation appears to have had no 
place in the Scythian ceremonial, 
and we do not hear in the Tauric 
Chersonese of such a stone circle as 
has been laid bare at Mykenzw. The 
former point may be explained, if 
it be supposed that the Mykenzan 
citizens, converted: by stress of cir- 
cumstances from a pastoral and low- 
land to a martial highland way of 
life, may have adopted to a certain 
extent ‘the Hellenic method of the 
race that had displaced them; and 
so, as we have seen, instead of the 
total cremation of the Greeks, they 
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burnt their dead in a perfunctory 
fashion, retaining otherwise their 
traditional customs. On the second 
point we are brought face to face 
with the yet unsettiea question as to 
the date and race of the builders of 
“rude stone monuments ;” but the 
non-existence of the stone circle in 
Scythian tombs may be explained 
by the remark of the author ¢ quoted 
above, that stones are exceedingly 
scarce on ‘the steppes, and even if 
originally constructed, a stone circle 
would have but little chance of sur- 
vival in a coyntry,where every avail- 
able stone has been appropriated { 
over and over again to various pur- 
poses by succeeding races. Where 
stone is abundant, as in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Kertch, we 
at once find “ Pelasgian” or “ Etrus- 
can” work, a corridor with a false 
pointed arch § of the same style 
which finds its earliest expression 
in the Syrinx of Tiryns and its 
latest in the treasury of Mykena, 
the gates of Missolonghi, © or the 
tombs of Cere.4{— The description 
of the tomb to which this corridor 
leads might pass, with a slight alter- 
ation of measurements, for that of 
the “treasury of Atreus;” and the 
arrangement of its contents, as above 
stated, corresponds in a marvellous 
degree with that of the Mvkenzan 
tomb, though much later in date. 
Finally, at the entrance of another 
tomb have been found** sculptured 
in relief lion-headed figures, whose 
appearance suggests, though it is 
but a suggestion, the famous guard- 
‘ians of the great Mykenzean portal. 

The glory of Mykenze belongs to an 
age almost prehistoric, and the great 
tragedy of the House of Tantalus 
.may be said to make up the history 
of Mykene; it is not unnatural, 
therefore, that we should wish to 
identify the remains of the occu- 





* Cf. sup. p. 677. 
§ McPherson, p. 61. 


+ Ibid. p. 314, 
“| Ferguson, Rade St. Mon. p. 34. 


t Guthrie, p. 313. 
! Dodwell, vol. i. p. 98. 
** McPherson, p. 76. 
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pants of its royal tombs with the 
family of its great king. But before 
we can do so with a clear conscience, 
we must dispose of the difficulties 
that lie in the way of our’ faith. 
That these remains are of great an- 
tiquity there can be no doubt; but 
we have seen that neither are the 
objects contained in the tombs Hel- 
lenic, nor was the mode of burial 
such as Homer attributes to Greek 
heroes, nor such as was in historic 
times practised by their descend- 
ants. On the other hand, we find 
a similarity of structure, of ceremo- 
nial, and of objects, both of use and 
ornament, in the “ Pelasgic” tombs 
of Greece, of Italy, and of the Tau- 
ric Chersonese; we have evidence 
that all these countries were inhab- 
ited by an immigrant race origi- 
nally pastoral, essentially landsmen, 
dwellers in thé plain, who afford no 
traces of contact with either the 
Phenician or Egyptian stock. This 
people gradually retired to the hills, 
where their rude but mighty works 
remain as a monument to all time, 
while they themselves became ab- 
sorbed by fresh waves of immigra- 
tion into a people not altogether 
alien, in an ethnological sense, from 
themselves. 

If some such theory as has been 
attempted to be set.forth here should 
ultimately, and after further dis- 
coveries, be found necessary to the 
solution of this Mykenzan problem 
(and already, at Spata, under Mount 
Hymettus, has there been discover- 
ed* a suite of rock-hewn chambers, 
containing objects closely resembling 
those of Mykene, and equally non- 
Hellenic), then the predictions of for- 
mer and careful explorers will be jus- 
tified, and the forecast of Leake— 


“It is by no means improbable that 
one or two of these edifices may have 
been more ancient than -Atreus and 
the works of the Perseide. Nothing 
can more strongly show the extreme 
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antiquity of the remains at Mykene, 
and that they really belong to the re- 
mote ages to which they are ascribed 
by Pausanias, than the singularity of 
some parts of them, and their gen- 
eral dissimilarity to other Hellenic 
remains” +— 


will be made good, no less than that 
of his scarcely less accurate prede- 
cessor, Dodwell, who, writing some 
half a century ago, says :-— 


‘‘ There is no place in Greece where 
a regular and extensive plan of exca- 
vation might be prosecuted with more 
probable advantage, or where remains 
of greater interest, and a higher anti- 
quity, might be brought to light, al- 
though specimens of singular curiosity, 
rather than of great beauty, would be 
found.” ¢ 


How interesting, as well as how 
curious, are the objects which Dr. 
Schliemann has found at Mykene; 
how laborious was the enterprise, 
and how successful the final issue,— 
will soon be made known to the 
world. The narrative of the search 
will be hailed with pleasure by 
those who have visited Mykene, 
and whom an inspection of the spot, 
as well as of the treasures which it 
at length yielded up, has failed to 
convince that the theory of their 
Hellenic origin is free from very 
serious difficulty, no less than by 
those whose interest has been but 
stimulated by such occasional no- 
tices as have already been made 
public— 

Multi; sed omnes fllactymebiles 


Urgentur ignotique long& 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.”’ 


It were indeed hard to say whether 
the recovery from oblivion of one 
at least of these forgotten worthies, 
or the discovery of the grave of their 
mighty successor, would be of more 
surpassing interest to the arche- 
ologist. 





* ‘Times,’ Aug. 9, 1877. 


+ Morea, ii, 885. 


t Dodwell, ii. 237. 
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MINE,IS THINE. 


PART VIL-—-CHAPTER XXII, 


“Tr will pe somepody that iss 
koing to Feenmaur.” 

« What wye to Finmore mair nur 
ony ither gate?” 

“Pecause there iss a crayt few 
ither dogs will pe koing to there 
twa days syne; which I haf saw on 
to the rod,” 

“But this isna a dug, Alistair; 
it’s a man,” 

“You are a pretty smert fel-lo, 
Tchon Tcheemyson, and so iss your 
mither; and she leeves in Glasco 
toon, where aal the shops iss; and 
you haf a hat on the Saabuth dess, 
which iss like the meenister’s hat; 
but. you are ferry much into the 
wrong, for aal, This iss not a man.” 

“You'll no be sayin’ its a wum- 
min, ony wye ?” 

“That iss pretty true, too. She 
iss not a wummin, and she iss not 
a dog; but she iss not a man 
naythers. She iss a tchentelmans.” 

“Haw! haw! haw! haw!” 

“ Goot life! Tchon Tcheemyson, 
do not mek that tammd noise with 
your ucklee mouth, Stop it hay- 
stilee, or you will fricht aal the 
sheeps that iss on to the hullside. 
She iss a tchentelmans; and ferry 
certainly, she will pe the tcheatel- 
mans that iss com to Feenmaur; 
and her dogs will pe koing to there 
twa days syne, and I haf saw them 
on to the rod mysel; and her 
horses and her consarn and her sar- 
vint lasses, and ither things.” 

“And wha is the gentleman? 
What do they ca’ him?” 

“She will pe a captin frae apoot 
England some gate. Look to her. 
She is takkin the rod for Feen- 
maur,” 


An interval of intense observa- 


tion and silence, tem vty with the 
sound of siotome snu 


“Goot life ! reer will the cray- 
tur pe standin’ glowerin’ at the 
Castel for, aal this time? ” 

It is a godsend to a Highlander 
in a lonely district, when any liv- 
ing thing above the rank of a 
sheep or a grouse comes within the 
range of his vision, for it affords him 
a valid excuse for abandoning his 
lawful occupation, and devoting 
himself to the phenomenon ° as 
long as it remains in sight. The 
questions who, whegce, whither, 
why, and how, with many minor 
problems, are grappled with accord- 
ing to the most exhaustive methods ; 
and where there are two philoso- 
phers to compare their hypotheses, 
and squabble over them, t the excite- 


ment and the idleness raay be quite 


indefinitely prolonged. The dia- 
logue, of which the brilliant frag- 
ment above recorded formed a part, 
took place a few days after the 
events which occupied our last 
chapter. 

he scene was a hillside over- 
hanging a beautiful glen in the mid- 
Highlands of Scotland, and the 
speakers, as their dialects may have 
suggested, were a Highlander and a 
Lowlander—the former an ancient 
shepherd supposed to be “ tenting” 
his sheep, the latter a keeper sup- 
posed to be “ gicin’ a bit look ower 


- the hill,” in anticipation of “ The 


Twelfth.” The subject of their re- 
marks was a gentleman who was 
making his way along the highroad 
which ran bélow their post of obser- 
vation; but since he was merely a 
pedestrian, and therefore scarcely 
worthy of the mystery enshrouding 
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the “two figures”—invariably on 
horseback—which used to pioneer 
our boyhood into the delights of 
James’s novels, we may frankly 
admit, at once, that he was no other 
than Cosmo Glencairn. Mr. Snowie 
had dangled the bait of Finmore 
before his eyes at the right mo- 
ment. Cosmo had risen to it with 
an impulse which only gave special 
expression to a fixed, though half- 
unconscious, purpose; and here he 
was, on the llth of August, im 
the heart of the Highlands, and en 
route for the shootings in question. 
His dogs, by a covenant. with his 
father, were ‘quartered, during the 
off-season, at Edlisfort, with traming 
and exercising privileges on that 
domain ; and these had arrived, two 
days before, in charge of his own 
keeper, or rather shikari, Nor was 
old Alastair at fault in any of his 
other surmises; for Cosmo’s horses, 
and.a small establishment hastily 


got together by his trusty facto- 
tum, had also preceded him, so 
that everything might be in readi- 
ness within the lodge, as well as 
without on the moor, against his 


arrival, At the conclusion of his 
railway journey, of some fifteen 
hours, from London, he felt rather 
cramped and fagged; so he dis- 
missed what Alastair called “the 
consarn,” which awaited him at the 
station, and started on foot, mean- 
ing to take to the heather and strike 
across the hills when he reached 
the borders of his own territory, 
A stretch on the hill would, he as- 
sured himself, be a beneficial. and 
even necessary preparation. for the 
work of the morrow. It is barely 
possible, however, that he had some 
other motive in addition. 

The glen which Cosmo entered, 
shortly after leaving the railway, was 
almost, wide enough, at its entrance, 
to be called a strath, but narrowed in 
rapidly, and at its farther extremity 
was little more than a gorge. The 


inner sides of the hills which formed 
it, were marked by strange and pic- 
turesque  irregularities—now _ pro- 
jecting bastion-like bluffs and 
salients of displaced strata, now 
falling back in ravines and corries 
and dells. Over all, deep, stretches 
of pine-wood drew their dark cover- 
ing, smoothing harsh outlines into 
mellow curves, and melting abrupt 
diseords into flowing transforma- 
tion4; while the lights and shadows, 
in following the ever-changing con- 
tour of the ground, relieved the 
monotony of the all-pervading and 
sombre green with a variety more 
dignified than mere contrast of 
colour can afford. The river, which 
found a channel in the centre of the 
glen, rested here, in a level reach, 
from its struggles with rock and 
precipice far above, and murmured 
melodiously along between fair 
slopes of heather, which came down 
from the foot of the hills on either 
side, interspersed with bright bos- 
quets of young larch and hazel, and 
birch and oak, and all that aromatic 
shrubbery which makes the High- 
land wilderness a garden of delight. 
The majestic silence of the sam- 
mer noon was marked, rather than 
broken, by the voice of the water, 
the song of birds, and the minor 
sounds of “Nature, which rippled, as 
it were, on the surface of its pro- 
found depths. At the top of the 
glen, high spurs from the opposing 
hills met and closed it in with 
a sheer precipice, over which the 
river passed from its upper to its 
lower channel in a noble fall. The 
ruins of an ancient keep hung over 
the caldron on a dizzy ledge, show- 
ing dimly through a haze of spray 
which rose from the abyss below; 
and on a@ spacious plateau farther 
down the right bank of the stream, 
a baronial edifice, in the ancient 
Scottish style, stood out from its 
background of precipice and wood, 
and scaur and falling foam, The sea- 
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son had been backward, and the first 
freshness of vegetation still lingered 
here. The young larches by the 
river still met the sunbeams with 
their tenderest green; the splendid 
purple of the bell-heather had not 
yielded to its graver substitute; the 

olden broom fringed the wayside ; 
and all the riparian bells and plumes 
and -tassels of early summer, still 
swung joyously in the breath of the 
passing stream. Some slight show- 
ers had fallen on the previous day, 
but they had cleared the sky of 
every cloud, and left a legacy of 
thymy fragrance to the valley, 
which greeted Cosmo as he entered 
it, with a sweet Highland welcome. 

The aspect of the glen was famil- 
iar to him. He knew ‘all its beau- 
ties by heart, Before now, as he 
turned into its solitudes, tired 
with the whirring din of London’s 
high-pressure life, he had felt its 
stillness fall round him like the 
benison of some spirit “of rest and 
peace; and, before now, the first 
inspirations of its unpolluted air 
had reawakened in him childhood’s 
ecstatic sense of the goodliness of 
life. Here, to-day, was the same 
infinite repose and the same virgin 
air; there was nothing changed in 
the bravery of wood and hill; the 
river warbled its hymn of content 
in-the same music as of yore, and 
the song which rang in the thickets 
was old as the glen itself. But 
for Cosmo all to-day was changed 
and transfigured, The glen of other 
times was remembered as a faint 
and colourless sketch. Light, colour, 
fragrance, sound, the sweep of out- 
lines, the harmonious whole, all 
now seemed instinet with an in- 
tense and beautiful vitality. Life 
had come into them—a soul, and a 
voice, borrowed from every harmony 
of nature, which cried to him that 
the world was fair, but here for 
him the climax of all its charms. 
This was Glenerlacht; and, as he 


turned a curve of the road, and 
caught the distant thunder of the 
waterfall, Esmé’s home—the real 
shrine of his pilgrimage—burst 
upon his view. 

About half a mile from the 
house, the ‘river, whose banks had 
by this time become high and pre- 
cipitous, was crossed by a bridge; 
and this being the formal com- 
mencement of the avenue, it was 
shut from the highroad by lofty 
iron gates, flanked by a Gothic 
lodge, with a warder’s tower. The 
argh, which formed the gateway, 
bore on its keystone the Germistoune 
escutcheon, assuring the wayfarer, 
by its innumerable quarterings, of 
the noble alliances of the family, 
though the ominous motto which 
surmounted it— 


—suggested that the origin of their 
possessions was perhaps not alto- 
gether so respectable, About this 
point the highroad turned sharply 
to the right, as if respecting the 
privacy of the demesne, and wound 
up the hillside, till, at a discreet 
distance from the avenue, it resumed 
its direction parallel to the river. 
Exactly opposite the house another 
road branched inland to the right. 
This was the road to Finmore; and 
it was here that the hawk’s eyes of 
the gossips in the heather above 
had first detected the lingering form 
of Cosmo. 
Herrick says that— 
“Love is a circle which doth endless 
move 

In the same sweet eternity of love ;” 

and this being so, we are confident 
that readers will gladly be excused, 
now and then, from following the 
lover in his spiritual circumambula- 
tions under our pilotage, and will 
kindly fill in for themselves—some, 
perbaps, with the superior freshness 
of personal experience—the various 
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hases of exaltation and so forth 
with which Love’s pilgrim drew 
vear the shrine of his divinity. To 
their imaginations, therefore, we 
commit the interval which separated 
Cosmo’s first emotions on entering 
the sacred glen, from the moment 
when Alastair (as though resenting 
the misuse of time) remarked, 
“‘Goot life! whaat will the craytur 
pe standin’ glowerin’ at the castel 
for, aal this time?” 

We may well believe that Cosmo 
had got through a good deal of this 
sort of contemplation, as he came 
slowly up the valley; in fact, that 
from the moment the castle be- 
came visible, his eye had rested 
upon no other object, and all the 
more intensely when a Union-jack, 
proclaiming the presence of the 
family, was seen to float from the 
central tower. Yet, when he got to 
the cross-road, he had by no means 
looked his last, for he sat down, and 
pulling out a powerful deer-stalker’s 
glass, proceeded to sweep therewith 
the castle and its grounds. Cosmo 
strained his eyes across the glen ; 
but he could descry no living thing 
about the place ; the esplanade, the 
terraces, the walks on the wooded hill 
beyond, the very windows of the 
house—all were scanned over and 
over again, but vainly. A glimpse 
of any one, however remotely con- 
nected with Esmé, would have been 
a relief; even Lord Germistoune, 
if he would only have condescended 
to show himself, would have been 
quite agodsend. But no one came. 
An hour passed. Where were all 
the people? Would no one ever 
come? What did the flag mean ? 
He got quite peevish about the 
flag.. , If the family were not at 
home, why didn’t some one have 
the common honesty to come and 
haul it down? It was a swindle. 
He grew bitter; he felt aggrieved ; 
the petulance of a lover rose in 
him; and after an hour and a half 
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of fruitless vigil, he took the road 
for Finmore. But — oh blessed 
backward glance, which no true 
lover e’er denied his lady or his 
lady’s bower !—just before the road 
dipped, and cut him off from hope, 
he turned and looked once more, 
and this time not in vain. Figures 
—one, two, three—a host of figures 
were streaming from the castle 
doors ; and it is needless to say that 
Cosmo sped back to his post of 
observation, and again, with trem- 
bling hands, brought his glass into 
position. 

By this time there were at least 
a dozen people on the esplanade— 
male and female forms ; but though 
the glass was a good one, it failed 
to reach the minutie of human 
features, polish and readjust it as 
Cosmo might. Figures, gestures, 
colours of dress—all could be dis- 
tinguished; but the faces were 
blanks: and. even about. the indi- 
viduality of the figures it was at 
first difficult to speculate, as the 
party remained massed together. 

Presently there appeared in relief 
on the steps in front of the house, a 
figure which there was no difficulty 
in identifying. Tall, erect, and 
stiff, it extended its arms towards 
the group, as if directing them to 
some particular point; and. in the 
blended characteristics of the lamp- 
post and the lion rampant, Lord 
Germistoune shone revealed. Ap- 
parently his instructions were not 
at first comprehended; for the 
lion’s paws shot out, and sawed the 
air impatiently, and at angles which 
defied heraldic canons. And now 
from the group below, an airy form 
detached itself, and ascended the 
lion’s arom and seemed to lay 
playful and soothing hands upon 
the agitated arms. Some one ask- 
ing for an explanation, of course. 
Some one? Ah! here, at least for 
Cosmo, there was no vagueness, no 
uneertainty. Cruel distance might 
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veil the divine features; but the 
contour, the attitudes, the undulat- 
ing graces of movement—these, at 
twice the distance, would have pro- 
claimed the adorable personality to 
the eyes and the instincts of love. 
Esmé! The glass shook in Cosmo’s 
hand; his colour went and came, 
and his voice quivered as he mur- 
mured aloud the name which, for 
him, was the epitome of all music. 
But the rapture of steady contem- 
plation was denied him, Esmé im- 
mediately left her father, avd ran 
back to the group, which now broke 
up and streamed down to a terrace 
by the river, and a good deal nearer 
to Cosmo, And now he could see 
Esmé’s face. Ah! 


A good dealof conference and 
arrangement seemed to take place ; 
a couple of footmen brought down 
from the house a large oblong box ; 
and at last, mystery and chaos solv- 
ed and evolved themselves in the 
disorderly order of lawn - tennis. 
Two sets engaged in the game, 
which was played with much spirit 
by all concerned, the firm and nim- 
ble rushings and boundings of the 
male performers being not more 
full of élan than the wondrous 


swoopings and gyrations of the 


ladies. They played with only 
too much spirit to suit Cosmo’s 
purpose ; for, though a lover’s eyes 
are quicker than other eyes, his 
telescope is as fractious and un- 
manageable as every other telescope 
is. And thus, when he essayed to 
track Esmé through the mazes of 
the game, this perverse instrument 
was never up to time. Now she 
would be in repose, and, the focus 
having been brought warily across 
the lawn, he would just have begun 
to drink in the rays of an aureole, 
when, lo!—a flash! a jerk !—and 
Cosmo’s amorous e was lost 
in a bank of sense turf. Or 
now, with the energy of despera- 
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tion, the telescope would give chase, 
and participate in all the acrobatics 
of the game—up, down, right, left, 
scouring, rushing, scurrying — but 
doomed to eternal disappointments, 
for ever settling on the blue flannel 
body of a corpulent male, or pain- 
fully travelling up a skirt to reach 
a female waist of the most revolt- 
ing dimensions. The sorrows of 
Tantalus, or of a man attempting to 
shoot rabbits with an Enfield rifle, 
sink ‘into insignificance when com- 

ared with Cosmo’s present ordeal. 

xasperating, truly; so exasperat- 
ing that he was just pronouncing 
lawn-tennis a game only worthy of 
Meenads and Satyrs, in which, if 
asylph permitted herself to take part, 
she was when ah! thank good- 
ness! it was over at last. mé 
retired to the bench of spectators, 
and anew game began. Everything 
looked promising, Now, telescope, 
now! Vain hopes! When the 
focus struggled into the proper 
position, it collided with a pair of 
male legs, and ascending, was hope- 
lessly stopped by a broad back in a 
jersey striped with all the co ours 
of the rainbow. The body thus 
arrayed was actually standing right 
in front of Esmé, and by its gestures 
appeared to be very gay and conver- 
sational. But surely the — the 
brute was not going to dare to stand 
there for ever, intercepting her view 
of the game? He might; Cosmo 
said to himself that he very possibly 
might, seeing that a fellow with 
stripes of that description must be 
capable of any enormity. But no; 
another figure came to the rescue— 
a female figure of dignified move- 
ments — who had been standing, 
hitherto somewhat apart, looking 
up, as if in conversation, io the 
terrace above, from the edge of 
which Lord Germistoune appeared 
to watch the game. When Esmé 
retired from the contest, this lady, 
who was veiled and unrecognisable, 
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at once got under way and pre- 
sently the hyperbolical jersey was 
replaced on the disc of the telescope 
by a curtain of blua serge of equal 
opaqueness. This woman was as 
' bad as the man! Right in front 

in! What on earth was she 
about?. She seemed to be engaged 
in a little amicable struggle with the 
invisible princess, and in which a 
white cashmere shawl appeared to 
play a prominent part, Mysteri- 
ous! Ah! her object evidently 
was to wrap the shawl in question 
round the resisting form of the 
young lady—evidently. There! 
she had carried her point, and now, 
of course, she would go. Not a bit 


of it. Some officious wretch brought 
her a light garden-chair, and she 
sat down, again right in front; and 
all that the telescope could now re- 
port was a new aspect of the blue 
serge body, and, above and beyond 
it, the upper half of the demon in 


stripes, who had moved round to 
the back of Esmé’s chair. Nothing 
of the fair girl was visible but fit- 
ful glimpses of the top of her hat, 
for these two people seemed to heave 
forward against each other, like 
opposing waves, and obscured the 
treasure which lay in the intervening 
trough. It was sickening! He 
turned the telescope impatiently on 


other members of the party, and. 


became aware of a neat lilac figure, 
which seemed to flit about among 
the rest, like a thing of joy. All 
the ladies he addressed appeared to 
be at once agitated with laughter ; 
while the men doubled themselves 
up, smote their knees, and retired, 
convulsed and tottering. ‘“ What a 
buffoon !” sneered Cosmo; and then, 
“Of course! just as I expected! 
Tom Wyedale !” - 

Cosmo observed his friend’s pro- 
ceedings with rather a grim expres- 
sion, which was by no meaps mol- 
lified when the “thing of joy,” 
flitting past Esmé’s group, was 
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suddenly absorbed into it, and 
added another and decidedly aggres- 
sive element to the obscuring sea, 
Matters continued to go on in 
this way for a long time ; for, though 
game after game took place, and the 
players were constantly relieved, 
Esmé played no more, and the at- 
tendant group remained constant to 
her, and all in the same regrettable 
positions. “If they onty knew,” 
thought Cosmo, “how ridiculous 
they look!” And yet a disinter- 
ested person would hardly have 
agreed with him; for they were all 
decidedly good-looking, and their 
gestures, however aggravating, were 
the gestures of well-bred and grace- 
ful people. At last a couple of 
empty carriages drove up to the 
door, and a “powdered menial” 
came forth, and solemnly tolled a 
great booming bell which hung in 
one of the turrets, Whereupon, 
like a dog infected by the barking 
of other dogs, Lord Germistoune 
immediately began to wave his hat 
with great impetuosity (no doubt 
shouting lustily the while) to the 
group below, which must have been 
well disciplined, for the games were 
at once discontinued, and players 
and spectators moved promptly to- 
wards the house. Esmé was thus 
again visible for a littlkek—but very 
slightly : for the waves were true to 
their mission, and floated about her 
without intermission; the devoted 
lady leaning upon her arm ; the man 
of stripes moving, tall and graceful, 
on her other side (much too close, 
Cosmo thought); while Tom Wye- 
dale hovered promiscuously round 
the up, whose lively gestures 
told that Bis uips and cranks were 
numerous and effective, Nothing 
could be more joyous. than the en- 
semble of the whole. party, which 
now disappeared, leaving Cosmo 
gazing into vacancy. The pageant 
had come and gone like the episode 
of a dream, wherein Lord .Germis- 
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toune had been a magician that 
had set the revellers in order with 
a wave of his hand, and then dis- 
persed them, as abruptly as Pros- 
pero’s voice dismissed from their 
“country footing” his airy band of 
“ fresh nymphs and sun-burnt sickle- 
men.” Cosmo remained gazing ab- 
stractedly into vacancy, perplexed 
like one half roused from sleep, and 
doubting between illusion and re- 
ality. Very presently, however, 
this was succeeded by a vivid and 
painful sense of the reality of all 
he had seen, Painful? He had 
seen Esmé, and surely that was 
bliss? Where, then, was his grati- 
tude? where his ecstasy? Yes, he 
had seen her, and the first glimpse 
of her, indeed, had electrified him ; 
but ecstasy had been shortly sup- 
pressed by supervening circum- 
stances, and gradually replaced by 
emotions far removed from the ec- 
static. The mere mechanical diffi- 
culties of contemplation had been 
damping, the physical obstructions 
irritating, and the persistence of the 
obstructionists enraging. But these 
were by no means all. Through 
force of his transcendental musings, 
and by the intense sympathy which 
an intense passion produces, Esmé 
had become to him, in some degree 
(if we may be permitted to soar so 


high for a parallel), what Beatrice- 


was to Dante—ever present to him, 
and ever present in a halo of gra- 
cious attributes, which daily grew 
more and more real and familiar ; 
so that her idea came to be linked 
with every association of the ethe- 
real and the beautiful and the good 
which touched his consciousness. 
To-day, as he wandered up the glen, 
her spirit had seemed to come forth 
from all its beauties, and to hold 
commune with his own. 


‘* She stooped to him 
From all high places, lived in all fair 
lights.” 


And at this exalted level of senti- 
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ment he had been confronted with 
the scene just described. 

The antithesis was obviously 
grotesque; but it was not its gro- 
tesqueness which struck Cosmo, A _ 
certain shock, to be sure, is in- 
volved in the idea of Psyche en- 

ing in a boisterous sport with 
the full-fleshed children of men; 
and it may possibly have been a 
slight shock to Cosmo to behold 
the heroine of his day-dreams trans- 
lated to similar conditions. But 
our modern Psyche is muscular. It 
is a wholesome fact with which we 
are al] familiarised; so that he 
could not have been seriously affect- 
ed by that consideration. What 
really affected him was, that she 
who had moved through his reveries 
in a halo of perfections had been 
there contemplated only in relation 
to himself. There were but two 
inhabitants in his psychical paradise 
—Esmé and himself. No other 
individuality intruded itself be- 
tween them ; she was there for him 
alone. Whereas here, dreamland 
dissolving, she was beheld as the 
joyous central figure of a bright and 
joyous life—beheld in a hundred 
new aspects and connections, not 
one of which had any relation to 
him, How complete was his no- 
thingness to her! how wide the 
galt which yawned between them! 
ow remote and insignificant the 
orbit in which his life circled around 
hers !—such were the immediate 
convictions which displaced in his 
mind the fair fabric woven, through 
many a week, by the dreams of 
fancy and hope. Nor was this the 
worst. It was sufficiently desolat- 
ing, indeed, to feel that he was no- 
thing to her; it was even distressing 
to be convinced ‘that she must be 
much to others; but a far keener 
anguish was inv@#lved in the sus 
picion that another might be much 
to her. The egotism of his love, 
aroused and wounded, was not likely 
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to leave unused against itself certain 
suggestive incidents in the little 
drama which had passed before his 
eyes. There wasan eclipse in his 
mind of all the morning’s bright- 
ness; wintry twilight reigned in- 
stead; harsh discords rent the 
melodious flow of his thoughts; 
the outer world was transfigured, 
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the light seemed to fade in the val- 
ley, and all the voices of nature 
jarred together, like sweet bells 
jangled out of tune. Sadly he ad- 
dressed himself to his journey ; his 
step was heayy on the hill; the 
heather had lost all its Spring j and 
in this sad plight he approached his 
solitary abode. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


The shooting-lodge of Finmore 
was charmingly situated; it stood 
high on a breezy plateau; no neigh- 
bouring hill overtopped it, nor was 
it stifled by surrounding woods. 
Behind and around, and far. and 
near, the eye could range over glow- 
ing undulations of moorland, reach- 
ing at one point a distant range 
of hills, whence the river which 
watered Glenerlacht streamed down 
through the heather tracts, pass- 


ing below Finmore, and in vie- 
of the house, till lost in the pine- 
woods, which closed around it, as 
it approached the tragedy of its 
career, at the great fall above the 


castle. When next visible, its 
ordeal was past, and it was gliding 
through the lower glen where we 
first made its acquaintance, so tbat 
the castle and its sacred precincts 
were not to be seen from Finmore. 
The lodge—originally a farmhouse 
—had been added to in such a way 
as to make it commodious and com- 
fortable as well as picturesque ; and, 
altogether, it was as cheery and en- 
viable a shooting-quarter as man 
need wish for, Cosmo had already 
spent many happy days tliere, but 
this afternoon there was no happy 
recognition in his eye as he ap- 
proached it, After all, the lodge 
and the shooting were now mere 
pretexts, whieh had no_ interest 
apart from the real. object . that 
had, brought him here ; and, since 
gloom and darkness enshrouded 


that object at present, he could see 
nothing in the place but a centre of 
desolation, Even the sportsman’s 
instinct—so hard to suppress— 
failed to assert itself. The “ muir- 
cock” gabbled its ineffable music, 
as he passed over the muir; covey 
after covey whirled up from his 
very feet, and deployed their rich 
brown phalanxes before his eyes; 
the black-cock vedette rolled his 
burnished plumage leisurely against 
the sun,—but Cosmo’s pulses. were 
unstirred. A flight of wild duck 
sailed over his head, so close that 
he could plainly see the green neck 
of the leading mallard, and almost 
catch its eye; yet even this supreme 
incident failed to rouse him. A 
mallard, and within shot! What 
stronger evidence could be given 
of morbid and unnatural ‘apathy ? 
Grange, his confidential servant and 
Jactotum of many years’ standing, 
who had accompanied him on his 
many travels, and ‘understood 
him” better than most people, met 
him at the door as he arrived, and 
was vexed to see that the air of 
listless depression which he had 
latterly shaken off had returned. 
Philipson, his shikari, who had 
never seen him in such a mood 
before, was at his wits’ end to ac- 
count for such gloom on the eve of 
the shooting season; and when be 
strolled round to the kennels, old 
Davidson, the keeper, was per- 
plexed, mortified, and outraged by 








the callousness of histone in dealing 
with topics of the sacredest interest. 

Davidson was a Lowlander trans- 
planted to the Highlands by his 
absentee master, with some idea 
that in the “antagonism of races” 
he might find a safeguard against 
spoliation. He was a long-headed, 
persistent old fellow, with a keen 
eye to the main chance, and a 
foible for getting his own way, and 
of wearing out opposition by a some- 
times maddening prolixity ;. but he 
was eager about sport, and, if dis- 
honest, was too clever to let one have 
the annoyance of detecting him, so 
that he was, to a very fair extent, 
the right man in the right place, as 
far as the tenant was concerned. 

“ How mony guns wall there be 
the morn, sir?” he inquired, after 
he and Cosmo had exchanged 
greetings. 

“ Only my own,” said Cosmo, 

Davidson gave a start of surprise 
and disapprobation, and said, “ We 
wus reckonin’ on fower.” 

“ Were you? I really don’t know 
why you should.” 

“ Weel, sir, ye sec, wi’ nae mair 
than ae gun, there’s nae sort o” just- 
tice can be dune the muir ava’.” 

“* We'll try it, at all events.” 

“Maybe some ither jantleman 
will be expeckit sune ?” 

“No; I don’t expect any one, 
this season.” 

“Peety me! That’s bad, that’s 
dayspret bad. Ye see, sir, the 
muir’s big, and the birds is plenty ; 
but, if we dinna tak them sune, 
we'll mibbee no’ get them ava’. 
They’re gey strong, the year, anda 
wee thing wild a’ready; and if so 
be as the wither comes to brak— 
whoosh ! it’s a’ bye. Ye’'ll no’ win 
within twa perishes 0’ them. Ye 
may as weel gang grouse-shuting in 
Loch Lomond. Ae gun’s no’ fit 
to dae mair than kittle this muir. 

Beggin’ your paurdon, sir, it’s clean 
wastry. Mr. Pheelipson, your ain 
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sportman, wus geein’ his opeenyun 
this mornin’ that we suld begin wi? 
sax guns at the laist—that’s what 
he thinks. ‘It’s ma opeenyun,’ says 
he, ‘ tha pe 

“Never mind Philipson’s opin- 
ion; I must do the best I can with 
my own gun, There will be all 
the more birds for next year, that’s 
one thing.” 

But a plethora of birds next year 
had no bearing on the “tips” of 
the present season, which, at this 
rate, promised to be a minus quan- 
tity; so Davidson returned to the 
charge. 

“ Weel, sir, excaize me; it’s no’ 
the birds o’ this year, or the next, 
or the next afterhin’, that I’m 
thinkin’ o’, What I aye like is, to 
contant the jantleman wha is ma 
maister for the time so bein’—as 
ye hae been yersel, sir, and sae may 
ken. And [’ll jist exactlee mak’ 
sae bauld as to say that ae gun is 
no’ fit——” 

“ How do you find the dogs this 
year, Davidson ?” 

“ Brawly, sir; the dugs is jist in 
what I may ca’ extra fine condeetion. 
Eh! puir beesties! it'll be a hard 
job to fin’ aixerceese for them a’ the 
year, let alane wark. Wi’ ae gun 
it’s clean impossible. What’s to 
come o’t, I dinna ken; unless, in- 
deed, ye was tae tak the thocht 0’ 
gettin’ twa or three, or mibbee 
fower, jantlemen ower frae the 
caustle, frae time totime. There’s 
a heap o’ company there, I’m tell’t ; 
and Mr. Pheelipson thinks he saw 
Mr. Whydal at the station—Mr. 
Whydal, sir; that’s him that was 
here ance afore. Dod! he’s agran’ 
shot, him !—and—weel, sir, that’s 
the haill chance that I can see for 
the muir and the dugs and a’” 
(“keeper’s pocket” being substi- 
tuted for “ a’,” Mr. Davidson’s drift 
and pertinacity are explained); “ and 
that’s no ma’ ain thocht alane, sir— 
it’s the opeenyun o’ yer ain body- 
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sportman, Mr. Pheelipson, wha 
said ‘“ 

“Confound Mr. Philipson, and 
youtoo! Why do you keep bother, 
bother, bothering about the moor ? 
I suppose I may be allowed to judge 
for myself?” cried Cosmo, whose 
exhausted patience was not rein- 
forced by this allusion to the castle 
and its male inhabitants. 

“ Aweel, sir, ye maun excaize 
me ; it was for yer ain pleesure I 
was thinkin’, and naethin’ else. 
Ye’ll tak a look at the dugs, sir ?” 

“No; hang the dogs !” 

“ Aweel, aweel. Beggin’ your 

aurdon, sir, what’na pairt was ye 
thinkin’ o’ takin’ the morn, sir ?” 

“ Any part ; I don’t care; it’s all 
one to me.” 

“ If so be as we wus takin’ Craig 
Rona side, sir, 1 bude to sen’ the 
dugs awa’ airly, ye see, sir ; an’ ye’d 
hae to stairt braw an’ airly yersel.” 

“ Then we'll not take Craig Rona 
to-morrow.” 

“Tt wad be the maist feesablest 
kin’ o’ beat for the morn, sir.” 

“ T tell you, I won’t go there.” 

“ Weel, sir, there’s the ‘ Three 
Kimmers ’—a tarable heap o’ birds 
thereawa’, the year.” 

“ Well, I don’t know. I won't 
decide to-night, Have everything 
ready to start at ten o'clock to- 
morrow morning, and I'll make up 
my mind in the meantime.” 

“Ten o’clock, sir! and it ‘ the 
Twalft ?!” 
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“Tsaid ‘ten,’ didn’t I? Haye 
everything ready at that hour; and 
when I give an order, obey it, and 
don’t discuss it.” So saying, Cosmo 
turned angrily on his heel, and left 
the pawky old keeper much mar- 
velling at the change which ‘had 
come over his once urbane and en- 
thasiastic master, 

“T tall ye, Lauchie,” he after- 
wards explained to one of his subs, 
“the man’s clean cheinged. He 
eam’ roun’ to the kannels: for nae- 
thin’ ava’ that I could see ; glowerin’ 
and fuffin’ up at ilka word; and 
naethin’ wad please and naethin’ 
wad sairve him—deein’ and dam- 
min’ a’thing, frae Mr. Pheelipson 
hissel doon to the dugs, puir 
beesties—him that was aye sae 
douce and ceevil ; and nae kin’ 0’ 
hert in the -sport, and nae kin’ 0’ 
respek for the day itsel—him that 
was aye sae keen. Dod ! it’s maist 
tar’ble the cheinge that’s com’d 
ower him. Ae gun, too! Niver 
heed, Lauchie! Wait a wee, ma 
man! That Mr. Whydal ‘ll be 
ower to halp us, or I’m muckle 
mistaen. He’s. an awfie notion 0’ 
the ‘Three Kimmers,’ that Mr. 
Whydal. ‘ Davidson,’ says he to 
me when he gaed awa’ the last 
time (he gied me five pun’, mair 
be token), ‘aye keep the ‘Three 
Kimmers’ for me,’ says he, * when 
ye hear that I’m in thae pairts,’ 
says he. Dod! an’ I wull.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Writers whose aim it is to insist 
upon the tearful aspects of hu- 
manity, have made large use of 
the pathos which associates itself 
with the abandonment of cherished 
habits and pleasures, when bereave- 
mept has dislocated a life, and 
taken the savour away from every- 
thing that once delighted it. But 


mankind are capricious in the be- 


stowal of their sympathy; and 
though they extend it eagerly to 
the sorrows of the heart, where 
death has intervened, have little or 
none to spare for the sufferings of 
the lover, however true and poignant 
they may be. Therefore we shall 
not attempt the hopeless task of 
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touching the reader’s sense of the 
pathetic, by describing the melan- 
choly evening which Cosmo pass- 
ed in his lodge on this 11th of 
August ; nor dwell upon that hap- 
pier time when for him the eve 
of “the Twelfth” was a vigil, 
when he watched the stars grow 
pale and the dawn approach, eager 
to rush afield with the first prac- 
ticable light. Suffice it to say that 
he passed the evening in sore dis- 
content, and that, if his night was 
sleepless, the fever of sport had 
nothing to do with it; for he was 
better than his word, and, to David- 
son’s great disgust, was not even 
ready atten next morning, but kept, 
what that worthy called “ the haill 
apothek” (including, perhaps, keep- 
ers, dogs, and birds impatient for an- 
nibilation) waiting for a solid hour, 

The day was perfect; and to a 
sportsman in full possession of his 
senses, such tardiness would have 
appeared an impossible crime. 
With no symptom of conscious 
guilt, however, though with a sad 
eye and a heavy step, Cosmo at last 
made his appearance. 

“Good morning, Davidson; a 
fine day it seems.” 

“ A fine day it wus, sir; but ’'m 
dootin’ the best o’ it’s gane by. 
They’ve been bleezin’ awa’ on the 
caustle muir this five hours.” 

* Ah, well! they’ve got half 
their fun over, and mine is all 
before me,”—a bit of philosophy 
which Davidson could only meet 
with the remark— 

“ Ov coorse, if a jantleman thinks 
naethin’ ava’ o’ the bag, ae hour 
may be as gude as anither.” 

_ With the view of pointing the 

moral that a large establishment 
was criminally wasted upon a single 
gun, he had paraded a preposterous 
number of gillies and dogs, and, with 
fine satire, had even produced a 
couple of hill-ponies, duly equipped 
with panniers. 


“ What the deuce is the meaning 
of all this ?’ cried Cosmo, when his 
eye fell upon the imposing force. 

Davidson gave a well-acted start 
of sudden recollection. “ Ach, dod! 
I clean forgot, sir! Ye see, it’s jist 
whaat’s usual here on ‘ the Twalft,’ 
wi’ fower or five, or mibbee sax 
guns ; and it fair escapit me that 
we wus gaun to attempt the muir 
wi’ ae gun, Hae, Lauchie; tak 
hame thae pownies, and How 
mony dugs will ye be wantin’, sir ?” 

“Two couple will do, and another 
man besides yourself.” 

“Vara weel, sir. Tak yont thae 
pownies,} Lauchie ; and ye'll stay 
wi’ me and the Captin, Aunra, and 
keep the black setter and the livert 
pinter, and thae twa. young anes, 
and Rock; and see you, Donald, 
tak hame thae ither dugs; and a’ 
you men, ye may gang and hag 
peats, or howk tawties, or whaat ye 

lease. There’s nae wark here for 
you, the day ; mibbee the year wha 
kens?” he added, sotto voce ; and 
having thus made his dispositions 
with an air of being injured, yet 
resigned, he relapsed into a sulky 
silence. Cosmo, ail unconscious of 
the poor keeper’s wrath, and with 
a mind occupied with very different 
subjects, meehanically took his gun 
and some cartridges, and, followed 
by the other men, sauntered slowly 
on to the moor. His eyes turned 
in the direction of Glenerlacht, and 
his steps followed his gaze. “ We'll 
haud wast a wee, Captin,” sug- 
gested Davidson ; but his remark 
was unheeded. 

“Wull I lowse the dugs, sir?” 
he presently asked. 

“ Yes, yes; of course.” 

“ But we’re gaun strecht doon 
win’, sir.” 

“ Never mind.” 

The dogs were being uncoupled, 
when a covey rose beside them—a 
splendid strong covey. Cosmo me- 
chanically cocked his gun, levelled 
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and drew trigger. Click! He was 
unloaded. 

Davidson’s red beard and whis- 
kers bristled _ with indignation ; 
“Dod! that’s maist notawrious,” 
he cried, when he recovered breath ; 
and then, as another covey, startled 
by the music of the first, rose and 
swept away down wind — “See 
till them! jist see till them! Gang- 
ing awa’ in thoosands! poasiteevly 
in thoosands! and a’ doon to his 
lordship’s grun’, Ae gun’s bad 
eneuch, but ae unlodden gun r 

“Hold your tongue, Davidson ; 
don’t make such an infernal noise.” 
And on they went steadily down 
the wind—steadily down towards 
the glen which was magnetising 
Cosmo. The dogs, hunting on a 
side wind, got occasional points, 
which Cosmo negotiated ; but some- 
times the scent drew them far away 
back, up wind, upon which occasions 
he steadily declined to pay any at- 
tention to them. Davidson was in 
despair. “Hae, Captin! Juno’s 
pintin’,” he would cry. 

“ Where ?” 

“Jist aboot a mile ahint” (bit- 
terly). 

“Let her point, then, or call her 
off. I’m not going back all that 
distance. Why don’t you keep 
your dogs in hand ?” 

Then, after a little—“It’s the 
yung dug this time, sir.” 

“‘ Hang the young dog!” 

“It'll clean ruin that young dug, 
if he gets nae nottice taen o’ his 
pints,” 

But neither Davidson’s remarks 
nor the dog obtained the slightest 
attention. 

“ He’s clean daft,” whispered the 
keeper to his sub. 

At last they reached the bound- 
ary between Finmore and Duner- 
lacht; and at last Cosmo was ob- 
liged to “tak wast;” but he did so 
in the most unsatisfactory manner, 
for he kept close to the boundary- 
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wall, and his head was turned con- 
stantly in the direction of the glen, 
and all the more constantly when 
the smoke of the castle became vis- 
ible, rising above the woods, 

“ Deil’s i’ the man!” muttered 
Davidson, “he'll no tak his ain 
birds. What wye will he be aye 
keekin’ and glowerin’ efter his lord- 
ship’s ?” 

A fine sunny slope of heather, 
however, where the birds lay thick, 
here intervened, and Cosmo’s great 
skill as a shot enabled him to run 
his score up tidily, notwithstanding 
his preoccupation, and Davidson 
was temporarily appeased. 

Presently the sound of guns on 
the Dunerlacht side became audible. 

“We'll gang sooth a wee, Cap- 
tin’,” suggested the keeper. “ The 
caustle folk is comin’ this way, and 
mibbee they’ll be thinkin’ that we’re 
on the watch for their birds, if we 
hing sae nigh the march; we'll get. 
the wio’ brawly, mair be token.” 

Again the voice of the charmer 
charmed in vain. <A turret of the 
castle now became visible, Cosmo 
halted, and had agood Jong stare at 
it, indifferent to he fact that Juno 
was turning imploring eyes back- 
ward from the steadiest of points, 
and that the young dog was “ back- 
ing,” but with every symptom of im- 
patience. Davidson called the dogs 
off, “took them up,” and remained 
standing motionless—the picture of 
— indignation. Cosmo had 

is look, and went on again without 
a remark, The dogs were again un- 
coupled, and presently Cosmo had 
another halt and another stare, ac- 
companied by the same manceuvres 
on the part of the keeper, who was 
now beyond the power of speech. 
Thus matters went on, time after 
time, till, when it was quite two 
o’clock,Cosmo turned from one of his 
long contemplations and said (“ just 
as if naething was wrang ava’ ’”’)— 

“I think it’s about time for 
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luncheon now, Davidson. Let’s see 
what you’ve got in that basket.” 
He was leaning against the march 
dyke, with his face away from 
Dunerlacht, when suddenly some- 
thing that sounded like the war- 
ery of Red Indians was bellowed 
into his ear, and he sustained a 
shock on the back which shot him 
forward almost on to the top of the 
kneeling keepers. Staggering back, 
he beheld Davidson’s upturned face 


wreathed in grins of delight, and. 


heard him say— 

“Maister Whydal! I'm prood to 
see ye, sir, the day.” 

“Aha, Mr. Cosmo! unearthed 
you at last; sly old fox! This is 
what you call the islands of the 
Aigean, is it? Oh you miscreant ! 
as soon as you think I’m planted 
for the autumn, you stand in for 
Finmore ! Shabby, upon my life! 
too shabby! a great deal too 
shabby !” 

“Tt was quite a sudden thought,” 
said Cosmo, with some confusion, 
when he had shaken hands with 
his friend, whose prodigious vitality 
and quasi geniality had a sort of 
charm, when in his company, which 
softened Cosmo’s harsher thoughts 
of him, in spite of himself. 

“ That’s no excuse,” replied Tom. 
“T always measure the merit of an 
impulse by its opportuneness. Now, 
to make this impulse of yours a 
good one, it ought to have exploded 
in May, down at Como. Never 
mind. W@ may be happy yet. I 
say, Davidson, how are the ‘ Three 
Kimmers’ ?” 

“Hech! hech! hech !” chuckled 
the keeper, in great delight. “The 
vara words—the vara eedaintical 
words—— I was expeckin’! The 
‘Three Kimmers,’ sir, is brawly ; 
jist smoored wi’ grouse, the year.” 

“You'll have me over one of 
these fine days to give them a 
toozling.” 

‘“‘ Weel, sir, they'll waant a’ the 
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toozlin’ they can get; and I’m 
share we'll be prood to see ye, sir 
(beggin’ the Captin’s paurdon), for 
ye can see yersel, Mr. Whydal, that 
we're short-handed ; and you that 
kens ‘The Kimmers,’ kens brawly 
that wi’ nae mair than ae gun 7 

“Get {the lunch out, Davidson, 
and don’t stand chattering there all 
day. You'll lunch with me, Tom?” 

“Well, I don’t know; let’s see 
what you've got.” 

“Oh! something. quite simple,— 
sandwiches, probably, and sherry and 
cold tea. Is that it, Davidson?” 

“That’s the apothek, sir; nay- 
thur mair nur less.” 

“T can’t say I think much of 
‘the apothek,’ then. No, Cosmo, I 
wont lunch with you to-day. By 
the by, I have an invitation for you 
to join our lunch-party ; indeed 
that’s what I came for. Lord Ger- 
mistoune (I’m with him, of course) 
asked the keeper a few minutes ago 
who that was platooning away on 
Finmore, .and we heard for the first 
time that you were here; and the 
old gentleman presents his compli- 
ments, and hopes, &c., &e. They’re 
close by. We'd better go, at once. 
There’s a pdté, but it’s not large; 
and Jack Ruggles, who eats for ten, 
had his eye on it before I left. 
Let us go.” 

“ But am I really invited ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Then. how on earth did you 
think of staying to lunch here ?” 

“Oh, if you had had anything 
really very eatable, I wouldn’t 
have let the other lunch stand in 
my way. A reindeer’s tongue, 
perhaps. Yes, I think, for a rein- 
deer’s tongue, in peace and quiet- 
ness, I would have let his lordship 
slide,” 

“ Well, you are a cool hand,” 

“Tam; it’s the sceret of my suc- 
cess in the face of interminable 
difficulties ; cool, sagacious, prompt. 
Come on.” 
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Cosmo got over the wall and ac- 
companied his friend. 

“ Good sport, Tom ?” he asked. 

“ Very fair, indeed, I think; but 
the guns hadn’t all come in. My 
pal and I certainly have done well ; 
but the score wasn’t made up when 
I left. We have eight guns out, 
including the old man, who won’t 
go for much, and a French Count, 
who is more likely to bag a pony 
ora gillie than anything else, from 
what I saw of his start. But it’s 
really a great moor. By the by, 
when I’ve taken the cream off it, 
Pll come and have a look at your 
‘ Kimmers ’—seriously, I will.” 

“'That’s most kind of you.” 

“Oh, you may sneer as much as 
ever you please, but I will.” 

“ All right, Tom—all right; you 
shall;” and then, with an effort to 
appear unconcerned, but conscious 
of a tremor in his voice, he said, 
“Have you a pleasant. party in 
the honse ?” 

“Ye-es; on the whole, pretty 
decent. Too many people, though— 
we dine twenty-five. I hate that. 
Too many women too; bothering 
all over the place; won’t let you 
alone for a moment — billiards, 
lawn-tennis, everything. They’re 
all up kere to-day; jolted up in 


They had turned the shoulder of 
a little knoll, and came quite sud- 
denly upon the party, who were 
disposed in every variety of pic- 
nic attitude, in a sheltered hollow, 
Cosmo was vaguely conscious of a 
large concourse of people; of a 
blaze of colour; of a loud hum of 
talk and laughter, and of the clat- 
ter of knives and plates. But he 
saw nothing distinctly, and paused 
at the edge of the cirele, in a state 
of complete bewilderment. Then 
he heard a voice ery, “ Unearthed 
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catts, by George! Even that old 
hag Lady Bugles has come. She 
will certainly never get all her 
patent teeth, and the whole of her 
complexion, back to the castle. 
That’s one comfort.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘all up 
here’!” faltered Cosmo, who had 
turned very pale. 

“Exactly what I say. They’ve 
come up here with the luncheon, 
to bother us over it; and they’ve 
brought us all the way down. to 
this corner, right away from the 
afternoon beats, just to suit their 
own convenience. Women are so 
infernally selfish! It’s all owing 
to that abominable Mrs. Crock, who 
has her eye on Lord Ribston, and 
is always scheming things of the 
sort. She might save herself the 
trouble, for Ribston’s on another 
tack altogether—Miss Douglas, you 
know, my heiress,—ha! ha! I say, 


‘do you remember how you - flared 


up about her, that night you had 
the blues, at Cadenabbia? ha! ha! 
ha! Well, Ribston is ‘on’ in that 
quarter; perhaps he might save 
himself the trouble too. Nous 
verrons, And here they are; and 
just as I thought, old Ruggles Aas 
collared the pdté. Look at him! 
the cormorant !” 







him, you see, Lord Germistoune! 
caught him in the very act of a 
sulky luncheon!” And then he 
was aware of a quaint green shoot- 
ing-coat, ridiculously puckered up 
at the shoulders; and of a prepos- 
terous grey sugar-loaf hat, decked 
with a black-cock’s tail; and of a 
pair of shepherd-plaid trousers and 
ay gaiters; and of a long bony 
and which touched his own ieily 
with two of its fingers; and lastly, 
of a harsh and metallic voice which 
recalied him te~ himself, like a 
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douche, and proclaimed that the 
ensemble made up Lord Germis- 
toune. 

“ How do you do, sir? how do 
you do?” said his lordship, pom- 
pously. “ Be seated here, Ronald! 
a game-bag for the gentleman. 
There is a pasty and a mayonaise, 
and a recommendable galantine. 
Let me help you to something.” 

His dislike for Cosmo was cordial ; 
hut the instincts of heather hospi- 
tality are strong, and the resultant 
of these two forces was a manner 
in which austerity and fussiness 
were rather uncomfortably blended. 

“And for wine,” he went on, 
“which I never drink on the moor, 
there is sherry and light bordeaux. 
These heretics, as you see, drink 
champagne. I am too much of a 


sportsman to do that, or even to 
recommend the heresy ; still, if you 
will be heretical,” &c., &c.; and 
having ‘made superficial arrange- 


ments for Cosmo’s nourishment, 
he turned his back upon him 
frankly, and resumed his conversa- 
tion with an eager-looking French 
gentleman, which Cosmo’s arrival 
had interrupted. 

Left thus to himself, and with 
his self - possession somewhat re- 
stored, he cast a rapid glance over 
the party, and at once encountered 
Esme’s cyes, who greeted him with 
a gracious bow and a kindly smile, 
and, as he was staggering up to 
go and pay formal respects, cried, 
“Pray don’t think of rising just 
now, Mr, Glencairn; pray don’t. 
I am sure you must be dreadfully 
hungry, after your morning’s work. 
I hope you have bad very good 
sport,” 

Hungry! sport! what did the 
words mean? Cosmo, blushing 
and stammering like an idiot school- 
boy, replied & tort et & travers, but 
was generally understood to inti- 
mate that, having eaten thirteen and 
a half brace of grouse that forenoon, 


‘really gay. 
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he now felt himself pretty much 
in the humour for sport—a .state- 
ment which roused the interest 
of his neighbours, so that he was 
conscious of a slight titter, followed 
by a short silence of curious ob- 
servation; under - which circum- 
stances, he devoted himself to his 
luncheon with a false air of appetite 
and absorption, but tingling all 
over, and feeling that the merest 
worm which crawls this earth oc- 
cupies a high place in the scale of 
creation compared with his; also, 
that it would be a capital thing if 
the hill above would kindly flow 
down, and overwhelm him and all 
the rest, and:so blot out for ever 
the history of this accursed mo- 
ment, - 

But the silence was not of long 
duration ; for this picnic was unlike 
the normal picnic, that most. triste 
and-sodden of festivities. It .was 
Whether it was owing 
to the air, o1 the heather, or the cham- 
pagne heresy, or what not, Cosmo 
thought he had never been among 
people who so laughed and talked, 
and seemed so gencrally to enjoy 
themselves; and when he had long 
sunk into well-earned oblivion, he 
began to .ook about him, and take 
stock of the party, which, as Tom 
had said, was large. Though Cosmo 
had, yesterday, bestowed most of 
his attention on one group, he re- 
cognised a good many of the people 
who had taken part in what to him 
was a ‘pantomime, on the Jawn- 
tennis ground: with a good many 
faces, too, he was familiar as a 
town -frequenter, but he saw no 
personal acquaintance. There were 
many of the types, male and female, 
usually to be met with at such, and 
indeed most, social gatherings, at 
a certain social level: the London 
“young man of the day,” with his 
fine physique and comely features, 
and that look of hard immobility 
and indifference in which our 
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cynics read the selfishness and 
irreverence of his nature; and the 
London “ young lady of the day,” 
with her eternal gleesomeness,{which 
bears (according to our cynics) the 
same relation to the fresh joy 
of youth which her premature pear!- 
powder bears to its bloom; and 
that maturer, hawk-like lady (inev- 
itable, wherever two or three are 
gathered together for the cultus of 
Pleasure and Mammon), with her 
restless look of craning, which sug- 
gests that she is hungry for some- 
thing——-, for some one to love 
perhaps, but much more likely (if 
she is single) for some one to marry, 
or in any case to toady; and the 
shaggy man of distinction, who 
stands upon his own merits, and 
is here and everywhere, and indeed 
in the most incongruous places, be- 
cause he is a “topic of the day;” 
and the plump, comely young ma- 
tron, just under middle age, well 


dressed, popular, all things to all 
men (to their faces, that is), but 
nothing to any one man (having 


chosen the safer paths of gas- 
tronomy), except her husband, and 
not very much to him, who is also 
here, young - looking, gentleman- 
like, easy, indifferent, fond of a 
rubber and a good run, but on the 
whole merely an appendage to the 
pleasant, selfish humbug who is his 
helpmate; and ,the iron-grey club 
man, whose face is to be seen 
framed in some window of almost 
any club in St. James’s Street or 
Pall Mall, who “abominates this 
sort of thing,” but braves it, in con- 
sideration of the cook and the cellar, 
and because his doctor has pre- 
scribed ozone; and a sprinkling of 
neutrals, ‘only remarkable as being 
God’s creatures; and—and all the 
rest of them: except by the by 
(and this is a large and important 
exception), those sprightly matrons 
who have histories, whether pre- 
served by oral tradition in clubs, 
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or entered in the chronicles of the 
law courts; except, too, those 
gay dogs who have helped them 
to compile their biographies, and 
have the misfortune to be, for 
the moment, notoriovs as their 
collaborateurs. These were quite 
unrepresented ; for Lord Germis- 
toune, independently of the fact 
that he loved his daughter, was, 
as we have seen, full of antique 
prejudice, and belonged to that 
stale old epoch when a_ cracked 
or dusky reputation was socially 
as disqualifying as dirty hands or 
doubtful linen. There were some 
“locals” too, not so easily to be 
classed, except in the rough-and- 
ready way in which Tom Wyedale 
told them off, as “fellows with the 
air of having their coats made by 
their bootmakers, and of cherishing 
earnest convictions about police 
rates and the Colorado beetle,” 

The business part of the enter- 
tainment was over, except in so far 
as concerned Mr. Ruggles, who was 
still in position in front of the pété, 
appearing to be somewhat swollen 
and jaded, but with a look in his 
eye of “die but never surrender,” 
The variegated party had shifted 
and shuffled themselves into con- 
genial groups orcouples, The men, 
cigarette in mouth, were sprawling, 
nineteenth-century fashion, among 
the ladies, at every angle and in 
every ‘attitude suggested by ease 
rather than grace, and were languidly 
accepting the attentions of surround- 
ing nymphs, who did their best to 
solace and divert “the poor, tired, 
worn-out unfortunates.” 

The ‘liveliest group was typical ; 
it displayed a parterre of ravishing 
female heads, and, cropping up in 
the midst of them, a pair of feet 
and calves, encased in nailed shoot- 
ing-boots and knickerbocker stock- 
ings, round which the fair heads 
swayed and bobbed with little 
screams and cacklings of delight, 
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responsive to certain growling mono- 
syllables which came up from the 
heather, and intimated that the 
unseen “balance” of the feet and 
legs was a humorist, or person 
“who is such fun.” Other groups 
were “in the same fancy,” and 
mirth reigned over all. . 

Cosmo, although almost crushed 
into callousness, still felt a relief 
that Esmé was not one of the 
devotees of the boots and stockings. 
She remained with the discreet 
group who had been about her at 
luncheon—consisting of a shaggy- 
looking elderly gentleman, an un- 
attractive young lady; and the lady 
who had played such an obscuring 
part on the previous day, and in 
whom he now recognised Mrs. 
Ravenhalj. None of them faced 
his way, and they were earnestly 
listening to the shaggy man, who 
appeared to prose, or at least ‘to 
lecture, for he was not within 
ordinary ear-shot. The commonest 
civility and manners ought now to 
have taken Cosmo round to pay his 
respects to his young hostess, and 
to the only other lady whom he 
knew in the party. He felt this 
only too well; but he was rooted to 
the spot, and not merely sensible of 
his gaucherie, but also of the almost 
grotesque isolation in which he sat, 
attempting to carry it off by a 
ghastly semblance of interest in the 
structure of a blue-bell, which he 
eered into and ‘held up to the 
ight, as if its calyx were pregnant 
with botanical mystery. Lord 
Germistoune, with his back turned 
to him, still hammered away to the 
French gentleman, a good deal in 
the vein of our Transatlantic cousins 
when on their favourite theme of 
“American institutions.” But his 
conversation came to an end at last, 
and with it some commencement of 
relief for Cosmo. 

Lord Germistoune’s “ finish” was 
in this way: “Vous savez, M. le 


Marquis, que chez nous—chez les 
Ecossais—il y a des—des—chose ! 
—Je prétends qu'il existe, entre le 
seigneur Ecossais et ses vassaux, un 
certain lien qu’on ne trouve nulle- 
ment d’ailleurs, Moi, par exemple, 
jaime mon peuple, comme peére, 
comme roi. Mon peuple, de leur 
part, entretient, 4 mon égard, une 
espéce de fanatisme ; il me regarde 
comme un étre, tout- puissant, 
illustre, et fier. En méme temps 
ils trouvents, ces pauvres gens, que 
pour eux, je suis d’une tendresse 
tout-d-fait paternelle. Je le suis. 
Ils ont raison, ces pauvres gens, 
Mais——what the d—I is. that 
man M‘Ardle about? What are 
you about, you great blundering 
jackass? Go away, sir! Get out 
of my sight. Where's Hammond ? 
How often have I told him to bring 
up a proper number of footmen on 
these occasions! The idea of an 
infernal savage, like you, tumbling 
about here, among ladies and valu- 
able china! Be off, sir! Why do 
you stand staring there? Where 
the d—1 is Hammond ?” Hammond 
not putting in an appearance, his 
lordship jumped up, and hastily 
introducing Cosmo to the marquis, 
went off to deal with him who 
was answerable for the appearance 
of poor M‘Ardle—a gillie who, 
acting as an improvised waiter, had 
walked into a mayonaise with one 
foot, and, with the other, finally sub- 
dued the fortress which had made 
so stout a resistance to the impact 
of Mr. Ruggles. The Marquis was 
a good deal mystified by this dis- 
crepancy between the theory of 
the patriarchal relation and its de- 
velopment in practice ; but he was 
too polite to show his feelings, and 
merely said, with a smile, as he 
looked after the angry old gentle- 
man, “C’est une plaisanterie—un 
petit jeu de Papa—one jock, n’est 
ce pas, monsieur?” to which Cosmo 
assented, and, relieved to have some 
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one to talk to at last, at once enter- 
ed on the subject of the day’s sport. 
This was the Marqnis’s first experi- 
ence of grouse-shooting, and he had 
enjoyed it very much; he had ex- 
ploded, he said, many cartouches, 
and felt pretty confident that he 
had severely wounded several birds, 
though none had exactly fallen. 
But he confided to Cosmo that the 
actual nature of the grouse involved 
a disappointment. He had expected 
to see in it an aggravated sort of 
eagle—larger and more ferocious 
than the ordinary type; and when 
he belted on his couteaw de chasse 
in the morning, had regarded that 
weapon as the possible instrument 
of his deliverance, in a death- 
struggle with the awful bird of prey. 
This kind of chasse, therefore, he 
found to be deficient in the element 
of glory, and so far disappointing, 
though, in other respects, entitled 
to rank respectably among the sports 
with which he was familiar—includ- 
ing the pursuit of the merle and the 
alouette, which latter he described 
as “une espéce de gibier fort diffi- 
cile;” and then he prattled on with 
amazing zest and volubility, which 
so many Frenchmen bestow on /e 
sport in all its developments, and 
which often makes one wonder at 
the small amount of wool which is 
connected with all this vociferous 
cry. To Cosmo, the Marquis was 


a real relief, and at first he gave 


him all the attention which he had 
bestowed on the blue- bell; but 
presently certain movements took 
place in the party which caused his 
attention to flag, and soon drew it 
off, definitively, to other objects. 
The “ humorist,” who, as far. as 
the general public were concerned, 
had been for a long time repre- 
sented by his boots and stockings 
alone, at last finished his cigar, and 
rose lazily to a sitting posture, dis- 
playing, among the fair damsels 
who encompassed him, a yawning 
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indifference which s ted the 
idea of a sultan bored in the zen- 
ana, or the “ herald of the morn” 
getting under way for his morning 
stroll, or, what the humorist ac- 
tually was, a great parti, carelessly 
dispensing with attentions always 
at his disposal, and therefore 
cheap as the cigar-butt which he 
had just flung away. Cosmo be- 
held his resurrection, and recognised 
the individual whose stri rai- 
ment and general objectionableness 
had attracted his anxious attention 
on the previous day. This was 
Lord Ribston, of whom Tom Wye- 
dale had spoken. Cosmo did not 
know him, but shrewdly connected 
Tom’s remarks with what he had 
himself observed on the terrace and 
what he now saw, and felt that he 
beheld the peer who was “ schemed 
for” by Mrs. Crock, but vainly, bis 
noble aspirations being otherwise 
directed. He was very good-look- 
ing, though deficient of that “ wea 
look about the eyes,” without whic 
we feel that a high-born and much- 
hunted parti is scarcely justified in 
intruding himself into the pages of 
a novel. There was nothing of this 
sort about Lord Ribston, who was a 
fine animal, of tall stature, with broad 
shoulders and a fine healthy com- 
Jexion, and rich, dark, curly hair, 
and full of that kind of vigour of 
well-fed youth, when digestion is 
unimpeded by a single care. He 
was, moreover, a man who, being 
pretty confident of having his own 
way, and when, and how he liked 
it — particularly among women— 
was, naturally enough, in the habit 
of consulting nothing but his own 
convenience or caprice, in regulat- 
ing hisactions. Thus, though it may 
at once be admitted that he was smit- 
ten with Esmé, and though, there- 
fore, he might naturally have been 
expected to devote himself to her on 
the present occasion, he yet, as we 
have seen, did nothing of the sort. 
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He had a philosophical conviction 
that one pleasure at a time is better 
than two or three commingled. He 
was also excessively fond of eat- 
ing; and thus he had felt that 
he would be unable to enjoy his 
Inncheon satisfactorily were his at- 
tention distracted by the immediate 
presence of his lady-love. Simi- 
larly, he had decided that the cigar 
of digestion would be more com- 
fortably smoked in the attitnde 
of the worshipped, than in that 
of the worshipper. Hence his 
separation from Esmé during the 
meal; hence, too, the tableau of 
boot and stocking which had super- 
vened. But the pleasures of the 
table being exhausted, and the 
pleasant addenda of smoke and in- 
cense having had their share of 
attention, his mind reverted to 
Esmé, but not, by any means, with 
the anxiety of a lover who fears 
that his absence may involve for- 
getfulness, or another’s opportunity. 
Lord Ribston was superior to any 
vulgar tremors of that sort; it 
simply now occurred to him that it 
would be a pleasant thing to go 
and look at Esmé’s pretty face, and 
that the artless music of her voice 
would soothe him, after the harsh 
Jfanfares of forced laughter. There- 
fore he arose, regardless of the 
frank remonstrances of his satel- 
lites, and’ rolled . his’ fine bulk 
leisurely over to the group which 
was still hanging upon the utter- 
ances of the shaggy senior. 

This gentleman, who represented 
the “man of distinction” or “ topic 
of the day” element, was purring 
away about fossiliferous strata and 
the Cambrian schists, and was lis- 
tened to by Esmé, because she was 
amiable and his hostess, by Mrs. 
Ravenhall as Esmé’s body-guard, 
and by Miss Milkington—the com- 

lementary young ludy—because, 

ing dreary and unattractive, and, 


generally speaking, “out of the 


swim,” she had nothing else to do, 
He was a bore, however, and per- 
haps, therefore, deserved extinc- 
tion, though scarcely in the abrupt 
manner in which it was adminis- 
tered by Lord Ribston. 

“Tf,” the savant was saying—“ if 
we hold, with Sir Roderick, and 
argue from the condition of these 
schists” when his _lordshi 
plumped down in the middle of the 
group, and remarked— 

“What's a schist? anything good 
to eat? By the by, Miss Douglas, 
let me congratulate you on the lun- 
cheon,—best done thing I’ve seen 
for ages. How we're to shoot after 
it, I don’t know.” To which Esmé 
made a suitable reply, and then 
said to the discomfited “ topic of the 
day”— 

“You were telling us, Dr. Pen- 
tacle, that Sir Roderick Marchi- 
son “ 

“T was simply going to remark, 
that if we hold, with Sir Roderick, 
that the phenomena exhibited by 
these schists ——” 

But the word “ schist” was intol- 
erable to Lord Ribston ; he put his 
foot down upon it. “For heaven's 
sake, Dr. Pentacle !” he cried, “let 
us off the schists till the smoking- 
room to-night. I don’t think violent 
language of that sort ought to be 
used before ladies. Do you, Mrs. 
Ravenhall ?” 

“How rude you are, Lord Rib- 
ston !” said Mrs. Ravenhall, with an 
appearance of suppressing laughter 
which wounded the savant more 
than Ribston’s brutality, so that he 
rose and left them, saying meekly 
that they must forgive an old peda- 
gogue for boring them with his 
unseasonable lore. 

“Got his back up,” said Lord 
Ribston, 

“Cruel of you!” said Mrs. Raven- 
hall. 

“Serves him right for boring 
Miss Douglas,” quoth my lord. 
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“I shall go,” said Esmé, rising, 
“and beg him to tell me. about, Sir 
Roderick’s theory; it is most in- 
teresting ;”. and, in this way, hay- 
ing snubbed the snubber, she was 
cing to leave them, when Lord 
te Redline as had returned 
from worrying Hammond — was 
observed to meet the Professor, 
and to take him by the arm, and 
to carry him off towards the top 
of the knoll, no doubt giving him 
lenty of new ideas about the Old 

d Sandstone, &c., &e.,—for Lord 
Germistoune was many-sided, had 
an opinion upon every subject, and 
was always right. 

“You must postpone that pleas- 
ure, Miss Douglas,” said Lord Rib- 
ston, ignoring the fact that Esmé 
was displeased ; “ but seriously, do 
you care to know about schist, and 
that kind of thing ?” 

“T think it is always interesting 
to hear a man talk about a subject 
which he really understands.” 

“Ah! now I shall know how 
to interest you; what I’ve always 
wished to do. But do you know, 
Miss Douglas, I think it ts rather 
difficult to interest yon.” 

“ Do you find me dlasée ?” laugh- 
ed Esme, 

“No, no, not that; but you 
don’t seem to care about things— 
you know what I mean.” 

“Not quite, Lord Ribston;_ be- 
cause I do care about a great many 
things,” 

“One can interest these others” 
(with a wave of his hand in the 
direction of his recent disciples) 
“about anything; but it’s different 
with you. Yet, somehow, I like 
your way best ; a should like 
to interest you. elp me, Mrs. 
Ravenhall, with an idea. How. can 
I interest Miss Douglas ?” 

“Perhaps Tom can. help us. 
Here, Tom! Tom!” to her brother, 
who was hovering about from group 
to group. 
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“ Well, what’s the matter?” 

“ Come and sit down here. We 
are in committee ; we want an idea, 
and you must help us.” 

“ Pll give you an idea; without 
sitting down, though, because I’m 
going to see the keeper about my 
afternoon beat,” 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“Tt’s quite frank, I warn you.” 

“ Well?’ 

“It is simply this, that the 
Twelfth of August is sacred t> 
grouse, and not to small-talk, and 
that it is high time for us to be 
taking the bill.” 

Esmé laughed. “How delici- 
ously in earnest you are, Mr. Wye- 
dale !” she said. 

“T am, you know,” cried Tom, 
in his eager, aggrieved sort of way ; 
“but don’t you think I am right ¢ 
I know you do, because you believe 
in earnestness. I look at it in this 
way, don’t you see: I can’t well 
have more than thirty-five or forty 
‘ Twelfths,’ at best. Half of these, 
at least, will be wet, and the other 
half will be eaten into by illness, 
the want of a moor, and other acci- 
dents. Altogether, it’s extremely 
improbable that I shall have more 
than two or three such anniversaries 
of the day as this, in the course of 
my life. So I’m all for a start. 
Come, Ribston, here’s my idea—you 
get up and help me to agitate for 
a move. You are a swell, and 
will be listened to. Come, carpe 
diem !” 

“ Carp it yourself, old fellow.” 

“Tom, you positively are a 
savage,” cried his sister. “‘ What 
you really mean is to drive us’ all 
home.” ne 

“ Not a. bit. of it; I should e- 
commend you. to stay here and 
enjoy the mountain. air.” 

“ All by ourselves ?” 

“There are no bandits about; 
besides, you'll have old les or 
Binnacles, or whatever he calls him- 
3A 
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self, and all the other cripples, to 
look after you.” 

“A tempting programme, in- 
deed! Come, Tom, sit down.” 

“Til move in twenty minutes, 
Wyedale,” said Lord Ribston. 

“You shall,” cried Tom; “ and 
in the meantime, I'll go and see the 
keeper.” 

“ No, no, Tom,” urged his sister ; 
“sit down and amuse us. We were 
getting rather triste. Come.” 

“No, I can’t; but I'll find a sub- 
stitute. There’s poor Glencairn 
being bored to death by the Mar- 
quis. Look at his wistful giances ! 
Quite a charity to releasehim. Hi! 
Cosmo! Wanted! Come_ here! 
Ladies want you!” 

So Tom went off, and so, at last, 
there was nothing left for Cosmo 
but to harden his heart, and go 
across to the spot at which he had 
been steadily glaring, ever since 
Lord Ribston had flung his free- 
and-easy form into the group. Most 
embarrassing at best to meet Esmé! 
but to meet her now, thus, covered 
with the ignominy of demonstrated 
clownishness, was too overpowering. 
' How he got across he could never 
have told you. Suffice it that the 
feat was performed, and that he pre- 
sently found himself sitting pretty 
calmly beside Esmé, and opposite 
to Mrs. Ravenhall, who greeted him 
with effusion, and opposite Lord Rib- 
ston, who, not knowing him, scanned 
him all over with that look of dis- 
approving inquiry which the youth 
of the day bestows upon a stranger. 
There was a certain repose, and, at 
the same time, a frank unself-con- 
siousness in Esmé’s manner, which 
were charming and aie even 
to a wretch in Cosmo’s condition ; 
and though there :were tones in 
her voice (oe it is the voice of the 
charmer which is her most potent 


charm) which, now and then, set 
his pulses galloping, its ordinary 
flow was melodiously sedative, 
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Esmé made no remark upon his 
tardy homage, but said, very heartily, 
that she was glad he had made up 
his mind to come to the Highlands, 
after all. 

“It must have been quite a sur- 
prise for Mr. Wyedale,” she said, 
“for he was only yesterday talking 
about Finmore, and about you ; and 
he said,—didn’t your brother say, 
Mrs. Ravenhall, that Mr. Glencairn 
had gone to Melbourne. to observe 
the transit of Venus {” 

“Oh! Tom says anything that 
comes into his head, as I am sure 
you know, Mr. Glencairn.” 

“Yes,” said Cosmo, laughing, 
“Tom deals very largely in meta- 
phors and hyperboles.” 

“But I really believed him,” 
cried Esmé, “ because——” she 
was thinking of the moonlight in- 
terview at the Villa Bianca, but 
paused and finished her sentence 
otherwise than she had intended, 
saying, “ because he did appear quite 
grave and positive. I am sure,” she 
added, smiling, “ that this is a much 
better place to be in than Mel 
bourne.” 

“ Ah, cried 
Cosmo. 

“You liked Finmore when you 
had it last, did you not?’ How 
pleasantly she seemed to remember 
things ! 

“T liked it extremely,” said Cos- 
mo; “and,” plucking up spirit, 
“T mean to like it still more this 
time.” 

“Thope you will; but are you 
all alone !” 

“Yes; the fact is, I took it quite 
on an impulse, and had no time to 
get up a party, even if I had wished 
to do so.” 

“I think you are very ‘much 
given to impulses, Mr. Glencairn,” 
she said, with a smile. 

“ {—T don’t know that I am.” 

“You were in an impulse of de- 
parture when I last saw you, and 


indeed it is!” 
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now that I meet you again, you 
have just arrived by impulse.” 

“Ah yes,” stammered Cosmo. 
“Of course—yes, to be sure—Cad- 
enabbia — business — London — 
ahem! ahem!—things that very 
decidedly—yes——” and__lost_ his 
head and broke down; and Esmé 
also became rather confused, recal- 
ling all the revelations which had 
preceded his announcement of de- 
parture, and fearing that he might 
suspect her of insinuating some 
banter concerning them, 

This pause was taken advantage 
of by Lord Ribston, who by this 
time had decided that Cosmo wasn’t 
“his'form,” and that he hated the 
sight of him. 

“Did you like Cadenabbia, Miss 
Douglas ?” he asked, 

“Oh yes, so very much 

“T suppose there was plenty of 


schist there?” and this being [a 
joke and also a sarcasm, his lordship 


laughed inordinately. 

“We had plenty to amuse and 
occupy us without schist,” said Mrs, 
Ravenball. “We had something 
new to do almost every day—Miss 
Douglas and Lord Germistoune, 
and Tom and I.” 

‘How did Wyedale stand it?” 
asked Lord Ribston, lazily. j 

«Stand it!’” cried Mrs, Raven- 
hall, with a look full ‘of meaning. 
“Tom felt his good fortune in being 
there, I can assure you, 
saw Tom so happy, never ; and so 
sorry to come away, although I 
must say we all enjoyed the Enga- 
dine very much—quite as much, 
indeed, I think,” 

“What! have you all been cara- 
vaning about together, the whole 
summer?” cried Lord Ribston. 

“Yes; we have been quite in- 
separable, have we not, dear 
Esmé ?? 

“Yes, lam glad to say that we 
have, It has been delightful being 
with you,” 


)fiture and disadvan 
other men. 
I never . 
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“It conld not be more so to you 
than it has been to us,” with another 
look at Lord Ribston which was 
meant to express, “So you needn’t 
hope to upset what you can see is 
a cosey little family arrangement 
—nearly as good as settled.” 

And his lordship did look a little 
reflective, and pondered over Tom’s 
relations with the family, which 
were certainly a little puzzling, and 
to some minds might have been 
suggestive. Cosmo, too, did not 
quite like the ring {of Mrs, Raven- 
hall’s voice, but was in too pure an 
atmosphere of bliss, thus seated be- 
side Esme, after all these months 
of absence and longing, to be dis- 
turbed at present, though probably 
Mrs. Ravenhall’s words might come 
back to him in the lonely evening, 
and not exactly as a soporific. 

For some ten minutes the con- 
versation went on in the same sort 
of vein, principally in dialogue be- 
tween Esmé and Cosmo, relieved by 
occasional flashes of humour from 
Lord Ribston, who sprawled at 
Esme’s feet, and ed into her 
face with looks of the frankest 
admiration ; while Mrs, Ravenhall 
“ watched the case” for her brother, 
inperpolating such occasional re- 
marks as. she thought might tend 
to his interests, or to the discom- 
e of the two 
It was brought to a 
close at last by the arrival of Lord 
Germistoune, whom ;Tom had got 
hold of and brought over to his way 
of thinking, 

“ Now, Mrs. Ravenhall,” he cried, 
“you know, it. is ‘the Twelfth,’— 
that is to say, the only day in the 
year which has not for its motto 
‘Place aux dames’; so I hope 
you will not think me a_ bear, 
when. I tell you that the carts are 
ready for you, and that we must 
be starting, which we can’t do till 
we have packed you comfortably, 
and seen you off,” 
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Whereupon Mrs. Ravenhall jump- 
ed up with the test alacrity, 
vowing that, for the last hour, his 
lordship’s extraordinary kindness in 
allowing them to remain so long, 
had been a marvel to her; and then 
they moved towards the carts, Esmé 
detaining her father for a moment, 
to say— 

“Poor Mr. Glencairn is all alone 
at Finmore, papa; wouldn’t it be 
kind to ask him to dinner?” 

“Tat! tut! tut! impossible; we 
shan’t he home till nine. No com- 
pliment to ask him to dine on a day 
like this.” 

“Ah! I forgot; perhaps not. 
But you might ask him for to-mor- 
row, and then he would see the 
gillies’ ball too.” 

“Ahem! well, there is no posi- 
tive objection to that—no positive 
objection, that I can see. Yes, I'll 
ask him. He’s no addition to a 
party, though—silent and stupid. 
He hadn’t a word for me at lunch- 
eon to-day.” 

So, when they overtook the party, 
Lord Germistoune tendered his in- 
vitation, and it is needless to say 
that Cosmo joyfully accepted it, 
notwithstanding the fussy austerity 
of manner with which it was offered. 
Then Lord Ribston, true to his 
system of one joy at a time, left the 
ladies’ departure to be superintended 
by others, and went away to see 
about his beat, with the parting in- 
junction to Esmé to take old Pen- 
tacle’ in ‘the ‘cart with her, and, if 
possible, work out the Cambrian 
schists before dinner, so as to give 
him the chance of an evening’s inn- 
ings; and Lord Germistoune hav- 
ing detached Mrs. Ravenhall, Cosmo 
had five minutes in heavenly téte-d- 
téte with Esmé. 

“Tam so glad you can come to- 
morrow,” said the latter, “although 
it is an uncomfortable hour for din- 
ner. You must know that to-mor- 
row is my birthday, and the people 


always have a dance to celebrate 
that great occasion; and as we like 
to go and see them fora little, we 
are obliged to dime early, I am 
afraid the 2shooters “will grumble 
dreadfully.” 

“What! 
cried Cosmo. 

“{ fear that will scarcely con- 
sole them ; and, indeed, it is rather 
a pity that we must have it on 
that night; but it would not do to 
disappoint the poor people, for they 
have been accustomed to have their 
annual dance ever since I was born,” 

Cosmo made a terribly buckram 
speech, which sounded, even in his 
own ears, exactly like an extract 
from ‘Pamela,’ to the effect that 
“the man who, on sucha day, could 
grudge,” &c., &e. 

Esmé laughed, and said, “ Then 
I may count upon your gallantry, 
at all events, to support me against 
the ‘grumblers. 1 shall be glad of 
an ally against Lord Ribston and 
Mr. Wyedale—they will be the most 
formidable——” and, before Cosmo 
could cry out that these men must 
be soulless, and worthy of the tor 
mentors, she changed the subject, 
and said, “I hope you can dance 
reels. We are all expected to per 
form once at least—even papa, who 
goes through the trial most heroie- 
ally.” 

“T don’t think I have ever quite 
danced a reel,” said Cosmo ; “but 
to-morrow night I am sure I shall 
be inspired. I shall succeed by 
one of those impulses you accuse 
me of,” 

“Oh Mr. Glencairn!” cried Es 
me, with a quick change of man- 
ner, “I want to say to you that I 
hope you did not think me rade 
when I spoke about—about—your 
going away from Oadenabbia on an 
impulse. If I had remembered, at 
the time, all you said to me that 
night, in the garden, it would have 
been both rude and unkind; but! 


on yrovr birthday?” 
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did not think of it at the moment 
—not till I fancied you were an- 
noyed———” 

“ Annoyed, Miss Douglas? with 
ou?” 

“T thought so; and you might 
have been so, very sess but 


‘I really spoke without thinking— 


not that I have ever forgotton what 
vou told me that night, because,” 
and she spoke warmly and earn- 
estly, “I was very, very sorry for 
you—you were so unhappy, and for 
such an honourable reason” (hon- 
ourable indeed!); “but now, I 
hope, you quite understand, that I 
did not mean to be rude.” 

Cosmo looked at her and:smiled, 
and his smile was the great’ charm 
of his face—smiled dreamily, ten- 
derly, worshippingly, and murmured 
some half-articulate commonplace, 
which had no meaning at all, being 
entirely lost in the eloquence of the 
look and the smile which accom- 
panied it. Esmé did not ’at once 
withdraw her eyes from that mys- 
terious regard. She could not. 
She felt a strange fascination, some- 
thing between curiosity and some 
other emotion altogether new, which 
held her gaze and made the delicate 
colour waver and come and go in 
her fair face. Silence followed for 
afew moments. Then Cosmo, who 
seemed to feel the value of time 
and opportnnity, went back to the 
subject of the garden scene at the 
Villa Bianca, and said— 

“I have often thonght, Miss 
Douglas, with shame, of the inflic- 
tion to which I subjected you that 
night.” (The serpent !) 

“But I told you not to be 
ashamed; I told you that I was 
very much interested.” 

“You must have thought me’so 
forward and eccentric,” eried Cos- 
mo, pressing the case against him- 


“I did: think that yon: might 
have found a better confidante, but 
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I said exactly what I meant. I said 
that I felt very much for your per- 
plexities, which were so uncommon 
—at least they seemed so to me— 
and—and ” (here she made an 
effort to say what she could have 
said without an effort ten minutes 
ago, and she made the effort, as if 
determined not to admit the exis- 
tence of any obstacle), “and I have 
often wondered since, what you 
would decide upon.” ' 

Cosmo felt that this was 
tude. 

“You gave me your good wishes,” 
he said, in a voice full of tremulous 
music ; “and I felt, at the time, that 
that was an omen for good, I hope, 
now, that I have found the solution 
I was in quest of.” 

“Oh, 1 am so glad! May I 
know—may I be allowed to know 
what it is ?” 

“Tf you care to hear about it, it 
will be the greatest happiness to me 
to tell you.” 

But here they approached the 
rest of the party, and Esmé. said— 

“You will tell. me. to-morrow 
evening, perhaps.” 

“Tf you will listen to me, Miss 
Douglas. And oh, may I. make 
one petition /—that you will sing 
me again that song which you were 
siuging on that same night when I 
came up, like an evil spirit, as you 
said, out of the lake to listen? It 
has been ringing in my ears ever 
since; for I always seem to hear it 
when I think of you.” 

Cosmo was certainly not losing 
much time. . Esmé looked shyly up, 
and again met that indescribable 
gaze which. puzzled and confused 
her, but which yet left some im- 
pression that was’ not. akin to pain, 
and said, “ If you can tell me what 
it was—what song you wished me 
to sing—I will gladly sing it for 
you ;” and when she had said this; 
and received Cosmo’s thanks, their 
eyes parted; but before they did so 


beati- 
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the lynx-vision of Mrs. Ravenhall 
detected the love-light which shone 
in Cosmo’s, and she said to herself, 
bitterly, “ Another of these abomin- 
able fortune-hunters!” Then the 
Jadies were carefully assorted, and 
packed into their vehicles, and de- 
spatched—rather a sombre and si- 
lent, party; for all the Euphrosynes 
suffered from reaction, and, indeed, 
every one must feel that old Pen- 
tacle and his brother cripples were 
rather a bathos, after the boots 
and knickerbockers and intellectual 
charms of Lord Ribston. Esmé her- 
self was silent and almost distraite, 
“ You are tired, darling,” said Mrs. 
Ravenhall. Esmé disclaimed fa- 
tigue. “I can see it,” Mrs, Raven- 
hall insisted ; “and it is not to be 
wondered at. You have been sacri- 
ficing yourself all day to the worst 
bores of the party. Just like your 
goodness; but your strength is not 
equal to it, Only fancy, dear Lady 
Bugles, after giving an hour to Miss 
Milkington, and at least an hour to 
Professor Pentacle, this sweet child 
must needs take pity on that dreary 
Mr. Glencairn, who must have been 
quite the coup de grdce, I should 
imagine.” , 

“He looks dreary,” said Lady 
Bugles—“very dreary. Who is 
he?” 

“Who is he? Well, now you 
ask me, I don’t think I quite know. 
Let me see, He used to live, as a 

outh, when he and Tom were at 

ton and Cambridge together, with 
Colonel Wildgrave. You remem- 
ber the Wildgraves who had a 
house in Grosvenor Square? I 
think, but I am not positive, he 
used to be called Colonel Wild- 
egg nephew. He succeeded to 

is fortune, certainly ; but I have 
a hazy sort of impression that there 
was a mystery about him. Don’t say 
I said it; but I almost fancy there 
was an idea that he was a found- 
ling.” 


“ He looks like a foundling,” ‘said 
Lady Bugles—‘eractly like a 
foundling.” Her ladyship’s patent 
teeth were becoming rather ob- 
streperous, and warned her that 
brevity, if not total silence, was 
advisable. Esmé made no com- 
ment upon these remarks about 
Cosmo, but simply repeated that 
she was not fatigued, had enjoyed 
the day immensely, and found no 
one a bore. Mrs. Ravenhall inti- 
mated her disbelief of this by a 
compassionate smile, confidentially 
imparted to Lady: Bugles, and let 
the subject drop. 

The reader will not have failed 
to observe that these protracted 
operations were undermining Mrs, 
Ravenhall’s morale, and upsetting 
the principles upon which her social 
success was built. Convinced of the 
imbecility and risk of indulging in 
backbiting as a_ pastime, which 
is inevitably to rouse against one’s 
own reputation secret, and therefore 
inealowable forces of retaliation 
and injury, she would have been 
incapable, two months ago, of com- 
mitting herself to such reckless re- 
marks as she had now made abont 
Cosmo. But the continuousness 
of the strain was becoming severe; 
and it must be owned that the way 
in which new aspirants kept crop- 
pivg up was trying. In two months 
there had been Count Fori and Lord 
Ribston, besides a shoal of smaller 
fry who had been eyed down or 
otherwise summarily dealt with. 
And now, here, evidently, was 
Cosmo, who, her instinct told her, 
was the most dangerous of. all, 
and therefore to be counteracted by 
the strongest measures. Hence the 
* foundling” myth. 

How she found herself at Duner- 
lacht, by the by, requires explana 
tion. She and Tom had remained 
with the Germistounes at Pontre- 
sina till the last days of July, and 
had come home with them to Lon- 
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don, where the party had broken. 


up with many mutual regrets. But 
their separation was of the briefest 
duration. On arriving at Raven- 
hall, she found that her husband, 
resenting his long deprivation of 
conjugal solace and observance, had 
accepted, by way of reprisal, a bache- 
lor invitation to shoot grouse and 


stalk deer in the Highlands for a. 


month, and that he was on the very 
eve of departure for the north. 
“What,” she had asked, “is to 
become of me?” and had received, 
by way of reply, a generous per- 
mission to remain at home and 
“look after matters.” But this was 
not her idea of the fitness of things; 
and by a happy inspiration she had 
written a charming little comico- 
pathetic. letter to Lord Germistoune 
describing her forlorn situgtion— 
made doubly desolating by the too, 
too happy days she had recently 
sed in his lordship’s society, and 
“quite frankly” begging him to 
allow her to accompany Tom and 
inflict herself upon Dunerlacht for 
a few days, until “her other en- 
gagements in the noth fell due.” 
She said nothing about all this to 
Mr. Ravenhall, who went away ina 
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fool’s paradise, chuckling over his 
wife’s impending incarceration at 
home ; and he had not been gone 
much more than a day when a letter 
arrived from Lord Germistoune, 
backed by one from Esmé, welcom- 
ing Mrs. Ravenhall’s invasion with 
the most satisfactory cordiality. 
The results of which were, that Tom 
received the same afternoon, in 
town, a telegram which caused his 
countenance to fall, and drew from 
him the remark, “That woman’s 
horrible energy will be the death of 
me? By heavens! she’s becoming 
a regular Old Man of the Sea;” and 
that the same night he and his 
adroit incubus were dashing away 
northwards together in the “ Flying 
Scotsman,” 

Thus was Mrs, Ravenhall again in 
the field, facing, as she felt, severe 
odds, and not likely to stick at « 
trifle, either in word or deed; A 
pursuit of the sort, to an intriguing 
nature, increases in interest and ex- 
citement as it progresses, and even 
as difficulties multiply ; and: success 
comes to be valued in the abstract, 
as the triumph of skill and endur- 
ance, independently of the solid 
advantages which it represents. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Old Davidson was at once struck 
with a change which had come over 
his master, when he rejoined him 
at the march, With his head in 
the air, and a light step, Cosmo 
came swinging over the heather, 
and greeted the old keeper with a 
genial smile and a playful apology 
for his long absence. ‘“ Never mind, 
Davidson,” he cried, “ give me my 
gun, and we will see if we can’t make 
up for lost time. I don’t mean to 
let many of them off this afternoon, 
I promise you.” And he was as 
good as his wood. What a pace he 
walked at? The dogs ranged wide, 


and covered a deal of ground, but he 
was up to the points like lightning. 


Juno had no anxieties. The fleet 
foot aud the unerring barrels were 
always “there.” The bag swelled 
perceptibly. 

“We'll hae toca’ canny wi’ 
thae hares, Captin, if me and 
Aunra’s to get a’thing hame oor- 
sels, An’ ye gang on at this rate, 
sir, we'll hae to send for ane 0’ the 

wnies.” 

“Oh! I don’t mean that you ‘and 
Andrew shall be able to carry the 
bags home. You must make a 
depot somewhere soon, and send 
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back for the stuff. I’m only just 
——: 

aster and men were in the 
highest: glee ; and not till the sun 
had well set, and the dogs were dead 
beat, was the sport abandoned. 

“ What’s the bag, Davidson?” 
Cosmo asked, when the keeper came 
in, at night, for orders. 

Davidson’s. admiration of his 
master’s afternoon performance was 
so sincere, that he was generous 
enough to suspend, temporarily, his 
disapprobation of his single-handed 
escapade, “’Deed, sir, it’s a tremend- 
yus birds—jist tremendyus. Fufty- 
sax brace grouse, acht blue hares, 
three snipe, and a juke !” 

“After all, not so bad for ‘ae 
gun,’ eh, Davidson ?” 

‘“‘It’s a tremendyus birds to ae 
gun. There’s naebody fit to tak 
and contradick that—that’s con- 
seederin’ a’ things—maist feck o’ 
hauf the day Jost, and your hert no’ 
in it (beggin’ your paurdon, sir) 
the fore pert o’ the day. Stull and 
with a’; I maun say, that to dae 
justice to this muir * 

“ Yes, yes, Davidson, I know all 
about that. We'll get your friend, 
Mr. Wyedale, over to help us one of 
these days, and I’ve decided to ask 
a friend to come down from London 
to join me immediately. We'll 
shoot early to-morrow — start at 
eight sharp. I shall have to knock 
off at four. Good-night.” 

So Davidson went away greatly 
comforted. “Dod !” he confided to 
an underling,“he was clean sully 
in the mornin’, but he bruskit up 
brawly afterhin’. I doot they maun 
hae gien him something ower by at 
his lordship’s—sh’mpeen, mibbee.” 

On his way home, Cosmo, in- 
spired with a magical delight, which 
it would have been hard to analyse, 
but which excluded all considera- 
tions of prudence, policy, and so 
forth, glowed with philanthropy 
and al] good-fellowship, and, in this 
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happy frame, decided that it would 
be a kind thing to give poor Phil 
Denwick a chance of some fresh air 
and a run on the hills, before he 
settled down to the routine of office 
life in London; and he now sat 
down and wrote, inviting him to 
come atonce. ‘ Bring your ‘ Ready 
Reckoner’ with you,” he said, ‘and 
other commercial implements, as 
well as your gun, and in this quiet 
place you will be able to. mingle 
business with pleasure.” Then he 
went to bed and slept the sleep of 
the blessed, and all night long, 
through the world of his dreams, 
this refrain seemed to echo— 

“T strove against the stream, but all in 

vain ; 
Let the great river bear me to the 
main.” 

Another splendid day. From 
roseate dreams Cosmo awoke to be- 
hold the hills again blooming under 
an unclouded sky, and also to find 
that the sudden fabric of his own 
mysterious happiness had not been 
absorbed into some kindred vision 
the night and had not departed along 
with it, As yet there was no re- 
action. Again to-day his vigour and 
energy on the moor were great 
—somewhat feverish indeed; but 
if the rapidity of his movements 
symbolised his impatience to over- 
pass the interval which separated 
him from Esmé, rather than the 
enthusiasm of sport, the material 
results were highly satisfactory ; and 
when the hour for “knocking off” 
arrived, old Davidson’s disapproba- 
tion of “ anither 0’ thae hauf days” 
was softened by a bag of really im- 
posing dimensions. 

A full hour before it was neces- 


sary, Cosmo returned to the lodge 
to dress for dinner; and though he 
did his best, as he thought, not to 
be premature, he reached the castle 
some time before any one appeared 


in the drawing-room. It was-a fine 
old house, in all respects worthy to be 
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the seat of an ancient and historical 
family. .There were arms and ar- 
mour enough in the entrance - hall 
and wainscoted gallery to equip a 
clan of fighting men, and above 
these weapons quite a clan of por- 
traits — of the warriors, doubtless, 
who had borne them, intermingled 
with those of the fair ladies who 
had inspired their deeds of chivalry. 
In the drawing-room, some of the 
best of the family pictures were 
hung; and Cosmo amused himself 
for a quarter of an hour in mspect- 
ing them, and tracing the origin, de- 
velopment, and recurrence of this 
and that peculiarity of feature which 
formed, as one so often sees, a con- 
necting-link between many gener- 
ations. By one of these pictures 
his attention was strongly arrested. 
Strange to say, it was not the por- 
trait of a peerless dame whose fea- 
tures had been reproduced in her 
latest female descendant. We feel 
that this is what it ought to have 
been; but it was quite otherwise, 
being the representation of a rather 
grim and haughty-looking cavalier 
—neither young nor specially hand- 
some, but with a remarkable expres- 
sion of concentration, and power, 
and purpose, which, independently 
of the great merits of the picture, 
arrested the attention. Cosmo was 
impressed by all this, but by some- 
thing more; for the moment he 
looked at it, he was struck with a 
feeling that he was familiar with 
the face, and must have seen the 
picture before. He walked from 
side to side, and got it into a variety 
of lights, trying to stimulate his 
memory. The old, straightfor- 
ward eyes of the cavalier followed 
him, with that look of vital move- 
ment which pictures borrow from 
the movements of the beholder. 
Cosmo eould by no means remem- 
ber where he had seen it before, but 
he was more and more. convinced 
of his familiarity with the fave. 
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He could almost have sworn that 
he had seen the eyes, and, in- 
deed, all the features, at some for- 
mer time, and when they were 
animated in conversation. Vivid, 
however, as the impression was, the 
antique dress of the figure told him 
at once that the recognition was 
purely fanciful, A movement took 
place in the room behind him; but 
as he was engaged in ‘shifting his 
position, he did not observe it. 

“ Tseem to know you, my friend,” 
the said aloud, and looking at the 
picture; “and, indeed, you almost 
look as if you knew me. Who 
are you?” He approached nearer, 
and read on the lower part of the 
frame— 


“Sir Alan Douglas—slain at the battle 
of Philiphaugh. Anno 1645.” 


“ A little before my time,” he said, 
with a smile, 

There was a musical laugh behind 
him, and a voice said, “ And I fear 
1 am a little behind mine, Mr. Glen- 
cairn.” He turned and saw Esmé, 
looking, he thought, lovelier than 
he had ever seen hér before—dress- 
ed, as he had never seen her before, 
for the evening, which enhanced, if 
possible, her beauty, and developed 
new’ charms. The little incident 
that he had been overheard in a 
whimsical soliloquy, gave a certain 
— for his confusion at meeting 

er, and he soon recovered his self- 
ossession. 

“1 fancied,” he said, “that I had 
found an old acquaintance; but 
I have never been in this room be- 
fore, and it is not likely, I suppose, 
that this picture has been else- 
where ?” 

“ No,” said Esmé ; “I don’t think 
it is likely that it has ever left this 
house; but it is considered a very 
good picture, and attracts every 
one’s attention.” 

“JT suppose, then,” said Cosmo, 
“T have beea merely experiencing 
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the ‘sentiment of pre-existence.’ 
There are some very fine pictures 
here.” 

“Nothing but family pictures, 
Some of them are said to be good, 
and, of course, they are all interest- 
ing to us; but I suspect that the 
whole collection would scarcely 
bear the inspection of a critic like 
you, I have not forgotten our con- 
versation at Cadenabbia.” 

“Tf I pretended to be a critic, 
Miss Douglas, I was an imposter, 


and now denounce myself. By thee 


by, I have not been able in any of 
these pictures to trace a resemblance 
to you. I see Lord Germistoune, 
more or less, in several gencrations ; 
but you are quite original.” 

“That ought to be gratifying, I 
suppose,” laughed Esme, 

“ There is, however, a picture— 
I have seen it often—which was 
recalled to my mind the moment 
I saw you at Cadenabbia. It has 


been a great favourite jof mine for 


years. It is by Sassoferrato—a 
Madonna—and you might have sat 
for it. So that you see, after all, 
you are not quite original.” 

“ Where is this picture ?” 

“In a collection — rather mis- 
placed — in a village named Monte- 
stretto, in Italy. I have made vari- 
ous pilgrimages to see it, It took 
a great possession of my imigina- 
tion. I used to amuse myself by 
putting together the characteristics 
which I thought would be suitable 
to such a face.” 

“And I am so very like it?” 

“Tt is your portrait.” 

“ And the characteristics? But, 
of course, you don’t know me well 
enough to answer that question.” 

“ Oh, indeed I do!” 

“You must be a wizard then, 
Mr. Glencairn, or at least a clair- 
voyant,” laughed Esmé. 

“ Not at all; but I am convinced 
that you have exactly the same char- 
acteristics as I gave to the picture.” 
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“ Bat how?” 

“T cannot exactly tell; partly 
from what I have seen of you, per- 
haps, and partly by instinct.” 

“ T hope——” but Esmé stopped, 
blushing as she met Cosmo’s gaze, 
and was perhaps rather relieved 
when Lord Germistoune stalked 
into the room with his pompous 
“ How do you do, sir? how do you 
do?” 

‘There was no fussiness in his 
manner now, it was pure austerity. 

“T have been admiring that pic- 
ture of your ancestor, Sir Alan 
Douglas, Lord Germistoune,” said 
Cosmo. 

“Tt is a good picture. We have 
always thought highly of it. Ah, 
my dear Mrs. Crock, here you are! 
I am glad to see that you are still 
alive. I was watching you in that 
last game of tennis with Lord Rib- 
ston. Your agility is marvellous 
—distinetly marvellous, I almost 
think you are one too many for 
Ribston.” 

Mrs, Crock devoutly hoped that, 
in another sphere, she might prove 
to be so, but disclaimed athletic 
superiority, and announced that 
she was perfectly fresh, and meant 
to dance any quantity of reels that 
evening. 

“They are so inspiriting and pic- 
turesque and delightful,” said Mrs. 
Ravenhall, who now flowed into 
the room ; “ we must all dance them.” 

“ Any dance which Mrs, Raven- 
hall dances must be picturesque and 
delightful ;” said Lord Germistoune, 
Mrs. Ravenhall dropped a playful 
eurtsey, and challenged his lordship 
to be her partner. This privilege, 
however, could not be conceded. 
Lord Germistoune explained that 
his reel-dancing was rather an affair 
of state, and that the honour of his 
partnership was, by a sort. of feudal 
arrangement, always conferred upon 
the wife of the oldest tenant on the 
estate — a certain Mrs, M‘Haffie. 
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Mrs. Ravenhall affected to pout; 
Mrs. Crock vowed she should be ‘con- 
sumed with jealousy of the farmer’s 
wife; and even Lady Bugles, who 
had now arrived, was understood, 
by a sort of whistling sound (for 
two of the incisors had gone), that 
Mrs. M‘Haffie’s monopoly was afflic- 
tive to her. 

The rest of the party arrived 
by degrees ; dinner was announced, 
and Lord Germistoune marched off 
with a very deaf dowager, notifying 
to Mrs. Ravenhall that he insisted 
upon having her support on his 
other hand at table, with a slight 
imploring gesture which seemed to 
place her in a delightful antithesis 
not merely to the deaf dowager, but 
also to the rest of the party. Yet, 
though this was a distinction which 
might well have preoccupied a head 
less cool, it did not prevent Mrs. 
Ravenhall (who had studied the 
order of march and precedence with 


Esmé) from whispering to the young 
lady to whom Cosmo had been as- 
signed, “ Remember that Mr. Glen- 
cairn is guite worth your attention ; 
ten thousand a-year; matrimonially 
inclined ; ascore of people dying to 


marty him. I advise you to make 
the most of the opportunity.” And 
thus incited, Miss MHungerford- 
Snapsley “went for” the “ found- 
ling” (which sobriquet, born of ‘Mrs, 
Ravenhall’s reckless speech in the 
cart, had been adopted as appropri- 
ate by the young ladies im divah 
assembled) with the skill and de- 
termination which seven seasons of 
sedulous practice supply ; and tried 
him all round, and in every vein, 
andin every class of topic, beginning 
with religious esthetics and ending 
with riskier subjects, such as mo- 
dern millinery. She gave him 
of her fulness, but nothing from her 
cornucopia seemed to interest the 
“foundling.” He was distrait, for 
ever answering at random, and often 
at cross-purposes, 
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“ Anticipated ! the wretch is in 
love!” this astute maiden said to 
herself, and promptly gave him up, 
and consoled herself by “having a 
round,” for practice’ sake, with a 
very young ‘Oxford lad, son of the 
deaf dowager to whom Lord Ger- 
mistoune was in thrall. Cosmo 
could scarcely belp being distrait, 
considering all things; for, though 
far away, Esmé was in full view, 
and his eyes were turned in her 
direction as often as was permis- 
sible within the limits of a not very 
vigilant prudence, The classic grace 
of her small head, with its rich 
auburn hair’ whose luxuriance 
could not be concealed by the se- 
verest simplicity of arrangement; 
the brightness and kindliness of 
her smile; the patrician grace of 
her fair neck; and a_ hundred 
charms of movement, pose, and 
expression,—all so artless, but so 
full of ‘unstudied harmony,—might 
well fascinate the gaze of artistic 
perception quickened by the power 
of love. No wonder Miss Snapsley 
found herself, as she afterwards 
complained to Mrs. Ravenhall, 
“ quite out in the cold.” 

Lord ‘Ribston sat beside Esmé, 
but seemed rather sluggish and 
sleepy (which was just as well), 
and most of her conversation was 
given to the gentleman on her other 
hand, whom Cosmo could not see, 
but knew to be delightfully old and 
infirm, so that there was little to 
disturb his pleasant waking dream, 
albeit carried on in the midst of 
twenty-five banqueters, The din- 
ner passed off like other dinners of 
the sort, the only public incident 
being the arrival of Tom Wyedale 
when it was half over. He had, of 
course, been unable to tear himself 
away from the ground at the. pro- 

r time, and now arrived, hurried 
But nonchalant, and marched up to 
make his apologies to Esmé, “as 
if,” Lord Ribston thought, “ the 
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whole place belonged to him.” In 
his hand he bore a bouquet of wild- 
flowers, which he smelt janntily 
as he marched up the room. These 
(a collection made that afternoon 
by Mrs. Ravenhall) he presented 
to Esmé with a comic air of rev- 
erence, and cried— 

“It is shocking, Miss Douglas, 
to be late upon your natal day, but 
it would have been shockinger to 
be in time, yet without a birthday 
offering, Deign to accept these 
humble flowerets, Let them plead 
my excuse,” 

“Oh Mr. Wyedale, how kind of 
you! how beautiful they are! how 
very, very good of you to think of 
getting them for me, and actually 
to sacrifice some of your shooting to 
gather them! I know what the 
sacrifice must have been, and there- 
fore understand the full value of 
the offering. Thank you, so very 
much! It isa most appropriate 
bouquet for a Highland ball !”’ 

And then Tom went gaily to his 
seat with a grin of suppressed mean- 
ing, but was presently damped by 
finding that his sister’s eyes were 
pouring upon him the lava of burn- 
ing wrath and contempt. Was it for 
this public exhibition, this travesty, 
that she had furtively toiled and 
over-fatigued herself in the glep that 
afternoon / Tom was, to use the mild- 
est expression, a hopeless marplot. 

The ladies had not very long left 
the dining-room, when Lord Ger- 
mistoune rose, and said he must 
go to see the factor about some 
arrangements which he had for- 
gotten; the gentlemen might, how- 
ever, do exactly as they pleased. 
Those who wished to join the 
ladies might now do so, while those 
who desired more wine might: re- 
main. “It is Liberty Hall,” said 
his lordship ; “and. since that viveur 
Wyedale will stick to the bottles as 
long as he can, I leave him.in eom- 
mand here,” and so departed. 


Then Cosmo displayed real gene- 
ralship ; for, finding Professor Pen- 
tacle (who now sat next him) to be 
ina rapture of prose about a Roman 
urn which been recently dug 
up somewhere, and was to be seen 
in one of the public rooms of the 
castle, he encouraged the savant, by 
a fraudulent show of interest, to 
enlarge on the theme, and at. last 
vowed that he was possessed with 
a burning desire to see the vessel 
in question—and at once; and did 
Dr. Pentacle know, exactly, where 
the treasure was? The Doetor did; 
and since neither he nor Cosmo 
wanted any more wine, they most 
navirally went to inspect it. It 
was found in a glass cabinet in an 
octagon room which formed the. in- 
terior of one of the flanking towers, 
and terminated a suite of drawing- 
rooms. opening one from another. 
Here there was an organ as well 
as a piano; and these and other 
symptoms announced that the room 
was sacred to music. It was now, 
however, empty ; and the Professor, 
getting hold of the urn, and opening 
a lecture which promised to be for- 
midable,Cosmo began to feel that he 
was in for a bad time of it. But 
(was there ever anything like the 
luck of this fortunate fellow ?) Lady 
Bugles and another dume had ex- 
pressed a wish to see the music- 
room just at the proper moment, 
and, when Pentacle was in full and 
ardent ery, entered the room, fol- 
lowed by their young hostess. 

“What is going. on here?” 
whistled Lady Bugles; ‘a lec- 
ture }” 

“ Yes,” cried Cosmo, “a most in- 
teresting one;” and when he had 
mancuvred Lady Bugles and the 
other Jady into the position of an 
audience, he manifested the sin- 
cerity of his. interest by gt once 
dropping from the circle and join- 
ing Ksmé, who had gone to pick 
up some music which lav on the 
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floor, at the other side of the 
room. 

“This is the music-room, of 
course !” said Cosmo, 

“Yes; and it is a very good 
room for it, and very easy to sing 
in.” 

“May I venture to remind you 
of a promise which you made to 
me yesterday ?” 

“What is it? Oh! the song? 
Certainly. I will perform my pro- 
mise, if you wish; but have we 
time? And shan’t we disturb the 
Professor ?” 

“Nothing disturbs the Profes- 
sor,” said Cosmo, confidently ; “ and 
there is an hour to spare before the 
ball, or nearly so.” 

“I wonder if the others are all 
amused? I must just go and see 
first.” 

She went, and returned, bringing 
with her the dreary Miss Milking- 
ton, who, gravitating naturally to 
the dreary, at once joined the Pen- 
tacle group. 

“They are all very good,” said 
Esmé, “ and quite to be trusted in 
my absence; so, now, if you can 
tell me which song you wish, I will 
sing it.” 

Cosmo described the first song 
she had sung on that enchanting 
evening by the lake. Then she 
sang it; and with its first notes, all 
the scene where he had first heard 
it came: back to him, and. with it 
the recollection of that wild and 
stormy burst of revelation which 
had swept over his mind, evoked 
by the sound of her artless voice, as 
she sang this simple little lay— 


Spring breathed on Winter’s ice and 
rime, 
And free’d the flowers from Winter’s 
thrall, 
And woo’d them on, that Summer 
prime 
Might deck her bowers withal. 
Spring gave the song-bird back the 


song 
Trat late in wintry durance lay ; 
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Shall I, then, after waiting long, 
My heart, again be gay ? 


Alack! there is no Spring for thee— 
Song died because the flowers were 
ta’en, 


And all the wild-wood minstrelsie 
Came with the flowers again. 


But to give back thy music lost, 
It is not Spring that has the power ; 
Spring cannot touch the bitter frost 
That holds thy captive flower. 


When she ceased, Cosmo re- 
mained silent. Esmé looked up 
and saw in his face a look of strange 
intensity which puzzled her. 

“It does not bear repetition, I 
fear,” she said; “and besides, it is 
too melancholy. I know that you 
like melancholy songs sometimes ; 
but not always, I hope.” 

“Oh, this song is beautiful! it 
is not melancholy ; it is altogether 
delightful,” and with great earnest- 
ness he begged her to sing it again, 
which she eventually did, Se 
rather under protest, and, when she 
had finished it, she remarked— 

“T cannot understand, Mr. Glen- 
cairn, how you ean say it is not 
melancholy,’ 

“Whatever the air may me,” 
cried Cosmo, “it touches me with 
associations — mysterious, perhaps, 
and strange as it may sound to you 
—which have nothing at all to do 
with sadness, but with everything 
that is delightful.” 

“Not gay, surely ?” 
Esmé. 

“No, not gay; but gaiety and 
happiness have not much to do 
with each other. I must get this 
song. What is its name ?” 

“It has no name; it is not pub- 
lished.” 

“ Do you think I can get a copy 
anyhow ?” 

“1 don’t know whether there is 
a copy in existence, There never 
was more than one.” 

“ How?” cried Cosino, 

“In fact,” said Esmé, “I am 


laughed 
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afraid your approval is making me 
very conceited. I am going to 
make a confession which I have 
never made before; but you must 
keep my secret. I am afraid I 
composed the air myself.” 

Then, when Cosmo’s raptures 
threatened to get beyond the bounds 
of diseretion, Esmé checked him by 
saying, “So, you see, Mr. Glencairn, 
that, as I composed it for sad words, 
my feelings as a composer are not 
gratified when you insist that the 
air is not melancholy.” 

“ Ah, but I fall back upon my 
associations! and, since the song 
is so much to me, will you think 
me too bold and too troublesome 
if I ask the composer to make me 
a copy?” 

“Oh,” cried Esmé, “I shall 
be delighted! I am too vain of 


your approval not to be delighted 
to copy it for you, if you really 


think it worth having. But you 
must keep my secret.” 

Worth having! her song and her 
secret ! Two gifts in one too blessed 
day! Surely his " of happiness 
was running over! For the present, 
at all events, it was to receive no 
farther drops of bliss. 

“Ah, my dear child, here you 
are! We have been looking for you 
everywhere. I had no idea that 
you had retired to the music-room, 
for a duet, ha, ha!” Cosmo and 
Esmé now, for the first time, ob- 
served that the Pentacle group bad 
disappeared. 

“Lord Germistoune is rather in 
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a fuss, dear, He says we ought to 
be with the people by this time. I 
think you really must come now. 
He seemed quite to vex himself 
when he found you were:not in the 
drawing-room with the others; and 
of course no one could divine where 
you were. I really think, darling, 
that you had better come,” 

“JT am quite sure I had, dear 
Mrs. Ravenhall, if papa has begun 
to fuss. But where are the Pro- 
fessor and Lady Bugles and Miss 
Milkington? They were here just 
now.” 

“ Time flies fast on young birth- 
days, dearest. They have been in 
the drawing-room for half an hour; 
and indeed it was from them that I 
heard you had been here, ever so 
long ago—so I came to look, quite 
as a forlorn hope, I confess. I cer- 
tainly did not expect to find. you 
still here, Well, dear, do let us 
go. I suppose a gillie’s ball is 
scarcely in your line, Mr. Glencairn. 
Are we to say good night ?” 

Cosmo laughed rather heartily at 
Mrs, Ravenhall’s very palpable _ ill- 
humour, knowing so well its cause, 
and replied— 

“By no means. I really don’t 
know, Mrs, Ravenhall, why a. gil- 
lie’s ball should not be in my line! 
I hope, on the contrary, to enjoy it 
extremely.” 

Mrs,. Ravenhall looked unlovingly 
at him. He met her glance with- 
out anxiety; yet she was not the 
sort of woman one would choose as 
an enemy. 








7 he Opium-LEater . 


THE OPIUM-EATER. 


Eccertricity is to the ordinary 
mass of mankind in some sort the 
apology of genius, especially of 
literary and poetic genius—that 
form of power which is the most 
unaccountable, the least capable of 
transmission or creation by means 
known to man. That one human 
creature should, without any reason 
for it, transcend others in the power 
of seeing and expressing what he 
sees; that he should possess an 
imagination capable of expanding 
the universe to his fellows, and of 
filling it with new things and _per- 
sons; that he should be able to 
bring the most exquisite harmonies 
out of nothing, and light up the 
world with reflections from eyes no 
more brilliant nor profound in out- 
ward seeming than those of any 
other man—all this is very won- 
derful and discomposing to the 
ordinary intelligence. Attempts 
have been made at all times to 
prove that it was not so very won- 
derful after all; that the man of 
genius is nothing but the culmina- 
tion of an able family—the fine 
fleur of some race which had been 
growing cleverer and cleverer from 
the beginning of time ; or that some 
pressure of extrordinary hardship 
or passion has struck out a latent 
fire which perhaps lies in all of us, 
could we but be stricken in the 
same way. Of this latter kind is 
the sublime supposition that if there 
had not been a poacher-prosecut- 
ing squire in Warwickshire called 
Lucy there might never have been 
a Shakespeare, But as these the- 
ories are little tenable in a world 
still to some extent governed by 
common-sense and fact, it is a great 
relief and consolation to the gen- 
eral mind when the possession of 
this strange gift which cannot be 


bought, and which no training can 
originate, is found to be counter- 
balanced by the absence of much 
more common gifts,.such as we all 

It is the best exeuse a 
man can give for his*evident supe- 
riority in certain particulars, to be 
markedly deficient in others; and 
no doubt this human weakness has 
been largely taken advantage of by 
men exceptionally endowed, who 
have found their fellow-creatures in 
general not only willing but eager 
to give them credit for faults and 
weaknesses not excusable in less 
gifted individuals—nay, to thrust 
these faults upon them as indis- 
pensable accompaniments of the 
greater virtues. It might indeed 
be argued, with much appearance 
of truth at least, that the lower 


-estimation in which literature is 


now held in English society, and 
the fact that reputation of this 
kind has ceased to throw open the 
golden gates of the great world 
to its possessors, arise very much 
from the fact that literary persons 
as a class have become respectable, 
have learned to pay their way like 
other people, and keep their en- 
gagements, and therefore have be- 
come offensive to the world as being 
just as good as others, yet some- 
thing more than others—a social 
crime more serious than any of 
those aberrations or irregularities 
of genius which once conciliated 
mankind. 

We will not say that the exist- 
ence of this excuse for his great 
intellectual advantages has been 
necessary as a foundation for the 
great reputation of the Opium- 
eater. he wonderful beauty of 
his style and the personal char- 
acter of his subjects have given 


abundant reason for a popularity 
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which the extreme finesse and deli- 
cate texture of a great deal of his 
work might otherwise have hinder- 
ed. This refinement of thought and 
execution, however, though perfect 
justification of his fame, would 
scarcely, we think, have produced 
it, but for the interest and curiosity 
excited by the revelation of a very 
rare and wonderful specimen of hu- 
manity—a being framed not like 
other men—which, with a candour 
and frankness as unusual as_ his 
story, he threw open at once, at the 
very commencement of his literary 
career, to the world. That a man 
should make of the confessions of 
his own weakness a firm and last- 
ing foundation of fame, is strange ; 
but not so unreasonable when we 
consider how ingratiating and at- 
taching is this kind of confidence 
to the individual—how litile we are 
disposed to judge harshly those who 
throw themselves thus upon our 


merey—and how much more inter- 
esting is a man with such confidences 
to make,-than he whose virtuous 
and untroubled path has no deflec- 
tions or devious wanderings in it to 


be disclosed to any ear. This gives 
the autobiographist a wonderful 
advantage over the less bewitching 
writer who keeps himself in the 
background, and whoge sole depen- 
dence is upon the interest and ex- 
cellence of what he brings us from 
out the treasures of the unknown. 
De Quincey does not bring us much 
that is of moment, except this con- 
tribution of himself which he has 
made to literature. His mind has 
no creative power; and with all 
his wonderful graces of style, he 
has not been able to set before us 
any one brilliant picture of another 
human creature, even among that 
memorable group of his friends 
about whom he has told us so 
much, without making a thorough- 
ly lifelike portrait.of any. And, 
full of fine philosophical instinct 
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as he is, he has added little to 
our knowledge of the principles of 
thought. But one thing he has 
done in both these departments of 
literary art,—he has depicted him- 
self with a foree and grace as un- 
usual as is the perfect openness of 
the record, and has shown us how 
he himself thought, dreamt, and 
wandered, often stumbling by 
the way, about the “world not 
realised”—the great mystic uni- 
verse which his temperament and 
strange experience kept always 
wonderful and mysterious to him 
asto achild. The name by which 
he chose to be known, and the sub- 
ject upon which he chose nominally 
to issue his Confessions, have given 
the public, never too clever in. in- 
vestigating the means of its own 
entertainment, a vague idea that it 
is the phantasmagoria of bis opium- 
inspired dreams which is the chief 
theme of De Quincey. But this 
is a mere superficial. impression ; 
for itis De Quincey before the age 
of opium—the alarmed little dream, 
boy, the over-reflective visionary lac. 
at school, the young outcast forlorn 
in the London strects—whose story 
is by far the most interesting por- 
tion of the narrative. These early 
chapters of bis life are the diploma 
of his genius. Nothing that fol- 
lows is half so fine, so full of char- 
acter and nature, of humour and 
fancy andtruth, The confused and 
confusing grandeur in which the 
world and all about him vaguely 
clothes itself to a child of genius; 
the intense  self-consciousness of 
expanding youth, its acceptance of 
all things as inevitable, yet superi- 
ority to all things, nisiheh Juxury 
or misery, amid each of which it 
stands. uamoved, always. its own 
equal,—these afford us a picture un- 
surpassed, and to which we know 
few pendants. There is a great deal 
of “reading” besides ia Mr, De 
Quincey’s works—many fine criti- 
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cisms and strange speculations, not 
to speak of ‘the other: personal reve- 
lations which are less entirely jus- 
tifiable than those which concern 
himself ; but for our own. part, we 
step from the autobiographical pie- 
ture of his boyhood, given to the 
world some half century since, to 
the letters of his old age,* pub- 
lished the other day, with the live. 
liest’ sense of continuity and com- 
pleteness, and confidence that this 
portrait of his own being will be 
the most lasting, as it is the most 
interesting, legacy he has left to 
- the world. 

Thomas de Quincey was one of 
the sons of a Manchester merchant, 
born to all the comforts and modest 
luxuries of life, in a home where 
books abounded, and amid all the 
surroundings which make life plea- 
sant to a child. His father died 
early, and his life was overclouded 
by the existence and careless yet 
never relinquished sway of a group 
of guardians, among whom his 
mother, a person apparently of 
somewhat stern character, either 
could not or would not interpose 
the natural authority which her 
husband had secured to her, on 
behalf of her children. The boy 
was small and delicate and sensi- 
tive, much petted by everybody 
at home exeept his mother, and 
contemplating with awe the won- 
ders and mysteries of the vast 
cloudy world outside those win- 
dows which were always bright 
with sunshine without or firelight 
within. Not always, however, was 
it bright within ; for even in that 
sheltered place a door into more 
wonderful mysteries ‘still was open- 
ed to him by the: dying of a sister, 
whose beautiful childish’ image’ in 
all the chill and awe of death, tran- 
sported his infant imagination into 
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the unknown in a passion of won- 
der and sorrow. The actual begin- 
ning of life for him, however, was 
when he came under the sway of an 
elder brother—an imperious, brill- 
iant, fanciful, and most amusing des- 
pot, whose boyish freaks and battles, 
and the awed and tremulous sub- 
mission of the little brother, who ac- 
cepted all his imaginations as reality, 
form one of the most wonderful 
and delightful studies in that» min- 
gled strain of fact and fiction which 
makes the romance of life. We do 
not mean to imply that De Quincey’s 
tale is fiction in the ordinary sense 
of the word—for the trath of the re- 
cord’ is self-evident—but in a far 
deeper: sense, the fiction which is 
more real than any fact to a child that 
pretending to be” which carries 
the little actor along on such a tide 
of actual yet imaginary existence as 
our best realities cannot equal. The 
story of the two De Quinceys is a 
kind of prose version and rendering 
into actual experience of Words- 
worth’s wonderful ode :— 


“ See at his fect some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human 


life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned 
art— 


A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral ; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife. 
But it will not be a 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part, 
Filling from time to time his ‘ humorous 


Se 
With x4 e Persons down to palsied 
ge 
That Life brings with herim her equi- 
Pe if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.”’ 


This beautiful description, which 
we have all seen carried out ino our 
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own nurseries, has never been so 
turned into recorded history as in 
the story of the little bewildered 
imaginative boy, looking up with 

eat eyes of wondering obedience 
and faith, and the tricksy impetuous 
elder, to whom that all-engrossing 
fiction of their being had become a 
conscious “ pretending to be”—a 
delightful exercise of invention and 
mischievous power. The chronicle 
of all their doings,—how they con- 
ducted their campaigning against 
their enemy, the factory boys— 
carried fortresses and redoubts— 
published gazettes of victory and 
sang Te Deums—and governed the 
kingdoms of which they held the 
imaginary sovereignty with’ many a 
varying freak of childish humour, 
and pang of childish anxiety—may 
there be read in detail. Thomas de 
Quincey himself, the little Tom of 
‘seven years old, docile sufferer in 
body and believer in soul, yet in 
amind and opinion resistant, and 
not to be coerced—a child with a 
complete visionary life going on by 
the side of the actual, the fictitious 
existence calling forth much more 
distinct and vivid emotions than 
‘that of fact—is not more wonder- 
fully indicated than is the big 
brother, himself but thirteen or so, 
who is as a tempest in the quiet 
house. [ere is the portrait of this 
delightful hero :— 


‘‘ In anearly s of his career he 
shad been found wholly unmanageable. 
His genius for mischief amounted to 
inspiration — it was a divine affatus 
which drove him in that direction ; 
and such was his capacity for riding 
in whirlwinds and directing storms, 
that he made it his trade to create 
them as a cloud-compelling Jove, in 
order thathe might direct them. .. . 
This eldest brother of mine was in all 
respects a remarkable boy. Haughty 
‘he was, aspiring, immeasurably active, 
fertile in resources as Robinson Cru- 
soc ; but also full of quarrel as it is 
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possible to imagine—and in default of 
any other opponent, he would have 
fastened .a quarrel upon his own sha- 
dow for presuming to run before him 
while going westwards in the morning, 
whereas in all reason a shadow, like a 
dutiful child, ought to keep deferenti- 
ally in the rear of that majestic sub- 
tance which is the author of its exist. 
ence. Books he detested, one and all, 
pope ang J only such as he happened 
to write himself. And these were not 
afew. On all subjects known to man, 
from the Thirty-nine Articles of our 
English Church down to pyrotechnics, 
legerdemain, magic—both black and 
white—thaumaturgy, and necromancy, 
he favoured the world (which world 
was the nursery where I lived among . 
my sisters) with his select opinions, 
On this last subject especially—of ne- 
cromancy—he was very great ; witness 
his profound work, though but a frag- 
ment, and unfortunately long departed 
to the bosom of Cinderella, entitled 
‘How to raise a Ghost; and when 
you’ve got him down, how to keep him 
down,’—to which work he assured us 
that some most learned and enormous 
man, whose name was a foot and a half 
long, had promised him an appendix; 
which appendix treated of the Red 
Sea and Solomon’s signet-ring, with 
forms of mittimus for ghosts who might 
be refractory, and probably a Riot Act 
for any émeute among ghosts inclined 
to raise barricades, since he often 
thrilled our young hearts by supposing 
the case (not at all unlikely, he affirm. 
ed) that a federation, a solemn league 
and conspiracy might take place among 
the infinite generations of ghosts against 
the single generation of men at any one 
time composing the garrison of earth. 
The Roman phrase for expressing that 
aman had died—viz., Abit ad plures 
(he has gone over to the majority)—my 
brother explained to us; and we easily 
comprehended that any one genera- 
tion of the living human race, even if 
combined and acting in concert, must 
be in a frightful minority by compari- 
son with all the incalculable genera 
tions that had trod this earth before 
For some time he turned 
to philosophy, and read 


uw... 
his thoughts 
lectures, too, every night, upon some 
branch or other of physics. This ur 
dertaking arose upon one of us envy- 
ing or admiring flies for their power of 


walking upon the ceiling. ‘ Pooh !’ 
he said, ‘ they are impostors ; they pre- 
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tend to do it, but they can’t do it as it 
ought to be done. Ah! you should 
see me standing upright on the ceil- 
ing with my head downwards for half 
an hour together, meditating pro- 
foundly.’” 


The boy-demon had still, it is 
evident, some faith in his own ima- 
gination—for he tried, we are told, 
two ways of carrying out this bold 
assertion, though it is unnecessary 
to add without success ; and the lit- 
tle nursery party, all agape, thrilled 
by his wild suggestions, believing, 
doubting, now and then venturing 
on a timid rebellion, yet too much 
excited, amused, and kept in a con- 
tinual whirl of sensation by his 
restless reign to have time enough 
or strength of will to throw it off, 
is set before us with the rarest 
genial reality. When the lectures 
on philosophy were brought to an 
end by his failure, and eertain de- 
fiances of his audience based on 


it,,“he announced to us that for 
the rest of his life he meant to dedi- 
cate himself to the intense cultiva- 
tion of the tragic drama.” In short, 
there was no end to the young 


despot’s designs, And not content 
with all these bewilderments within 
doors, he had an enemy without, 
against whom every day, and gene- 
rally twice a-day, he, as commander- 
in-chief, led his army, in the shape 
of his small brother, who, very timid 
and frightened, yet desperately loyal, 
stood for the imaginary cause as 
well as, or rather a great deal bet- 
ter than, could be expected from an 
army of seven years old, The 
means by which a sense of his duty 
was imposed upon little Tom’s mind 
are equally quaint and delightful :— 


“Tt seems that I owed military alle- 
giance to him as my commander-in- 
chief whenever we ‘took the field ;’ 
secondly, by the law of nations I, being 
a cadet of my house, owed suit and 
service to him who was its head—and 
he assured me that twice in a year, on 
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my birthday and on his, he had a right, 
strictly speaking, to make me lie down 
and to set his foot on my neck ; lastly, 
by a law not so rigorous, but valid 
among gentlemen—viz., ‘ by the comity 
of nations’—it seems I owed eternal 
deference to one so much older than 
myself, so much wiser, stronger, braver, 
more beautiful, and more swift of foot. 
Something like all this, in tendency, 
I had already believed, though I had 
not so minutely investigated the modes 
and grounds of my duty. By temper- 
ament, and through natural dedication 
to despondency, I felt resting upon me 
always too deep and gloomy a sense of 
obscure duties attached to life that I 
never should be able to fulfil—a_bur- 
den which I could not carry, and which 
yet I did not know how to throw off. 
Glad, therefore, was I to find the 
whole tremendous weight of obliga- 
tions—the law and the prophets—all 
crowded into this one pocket-command, 
‘Thou shalt obey thy brother as God’s 
vicar upon earth,’ ” 


This allegiance kept the little 
unwarlike pet of the nursery as 
steady as a hero in the daily fight, 
though words suffice not to tell the 
deadly qualms of terror at his heart. 
The desperate bravery of the little 
trembler, his wondering faith in the 
assertions of his leader, and vague 
bewildered acquiescence at once in 
the grandeur and necessity of this 
daily struggle, are all put before us 
in fullest detail. The! only thing 
wanting to make the service sublime 
is a larger amount of love and ad- 
miration on the part of the retainer 
to his chief. But this does not 
seem to have existed between the 
brothers, for De Quincey has nothing 
to tell us but relief when the big 
brother was actually sent away and 
articled as a pupil to one of the 
best-known painters of the time, 
some indications of power in the 
way of art having revealed them- 
selves in the youthful potentate. 
Fear, indeed —mingled with the 
curious fantastic faith and duty 
above described — seems to have 
chiefly inspired the mind of the 
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younger; and he thus records his 
own anxious care to get his ima- 
ginary kingdom—an island, though 
why an island, it would be hard to 
say—well out of reach of his bro- 
ther’s kingdom :— 


“My own kingdom was an island 
called Gombroon. But in what paral- 
lel of north or south latitude it lay, I 
concealed for a time as rigorously as 
ancient Rome through every century 
concealed her real name. The object 
in this provisional concealment was to 
regulate the position of my own terri- 
tory by that of my brothers, for I was 
determined to place a monstrous void 
of waters between us as the only chasm 
(and a very poor one it proved) for 
compelling my brother to keep the 
peace. At length for some reason 
unknown to me, and much to my 
astonishment, he Jocated his capital 
city in the high latitude of 65 degrees 
north. That fact being once published 
and settled, instantly I smacked my 
little kingdom of Gombroon down into 
the tropics, 10 degrees, I think, south of 
the line. Now, at least, I was on the 
right side of the hedge, or so I flattered 
myself—for it struck me that my 
brother would never degrade himself 
by fitting out a costly nautical expe- 
dition against poor little Gombroon ; 
and how, also, could he get at me? 
Surely the very fiend himself, if he 
happened to be in a high arctic lati- 
tude, would not indulge his malice so 
far as to follow its trail into the Tropic 
of Capricorn. And what was to be got 
by such a freak? There was no Golden 

eece in Gombroon. If the fiend or 
my brother fancied that, for once they 
were in the wrong box ; and there was 
no yariety of vegetable produce, for I 
never denied that the poor little island 
was only 270 [miles in circuit. Think, 
then, of sailing through 75 degrees. of 
Jatitude only to crush such a miserable 
little filbert as that! But my brother 
stunned me by explaining that though 
his capital lay m lat. 65 deg. N., not 
the less his dominions swept south- 
ward through a matter of 80 or 90 
degrees ; and as to the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, much of it was his own private 
property. I was aghast at hearing 
that. . .-. Here in one moment 
vanished all that I had relied. on for 
protection : distance I had relied on, 
and suddenly I was found in close 
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neighbourhood to my most formidable 
enemy.” 


Then follows a description of 
Gombroon, and of the perplexities 
of its ruler, who could not for com- 

assion and softness of heart tax 
its inhabitants, but dared not betray 
this fact to his tyrannical neighbour, 
lest he should draw the inference 
that without taxation there could 
be no standing army, and conse- 
quently no means of defence against 
a possible invader :— 


“At every step I had to ‘contend for 
the honour and independence of my 
islanders, so that early I came to un- 
derstand the weight of Shakespeare’s 
sentiment— 


‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.’ 


“Oh, reader, do not laugh! I lived 
for ever under the terror of two sepa- 
rate wars in two separate worlds—one 

inst the factory boys in a real world 
of flesh and blood, of stones and brick- 
bats, of flight and pursuit, that were 
anything but figurative; the other in 
a world purely aerial, where all the 
combats and sufferings were absolute 
moonshine. And yet the simple truth 
is, that for anxiety and distress of 
mind, the reality (which almost every 
morning’s light brought round) was as 
nothing in comparison of that dream- 
kingdom, which was like a vapour 
from my own brain, and which *P 
parently by the fiat of my will could 

e for ever dissolved.” 


Yet these two boys were inmates 
of an ordinary enough suburban 
house in the prosaic precincts of 
Manchester, one riotous and trouble- 
some, the other gentle and weakly, 
coming and going daily to their 
tutor with their Latin ‘grammar, 
though through so many adventures, 
revolutions, and deadly perils! The 
strange epic and mysterious secret 
history of childhood was never more 
delightfully or more truly told. 

- Unfortunately, however, — this 
poetic despot, this remorseless it- 
vader, this Alexander of the uur- 
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sery, in all “his inexhaustible 
opulence of thought and fun,” soon 
disappears from the story, leaving 
behind him a sudden cessation of 
all storms, a “golden sleep of 
haleyon quiet ;” and died not very 
long after, at sixteen, notwithstand- 
ing all the infinite promise and 
overflowing energy of his being, 
not much bewailed by his - little 
vassal, now emancipated, but greatly 
regrettable by the reader, who pro- 
bably, in his own admiration for 
this wonderful sketch of triumphant 
boyhood, will be disposed to find 
fault with poor litfle De Quineey’s 
profound relief and sense of de- 
liverance “from a yoke of such 
secret and fretful annoyance as 
none could measure but myself.” 
It is, however, one well known 
feature of that inward existence of 
the child which is so interesting to 
all thoughtful minds, and so seldom 
thus graphically revealed, that the 
intensity of secret suffering in it 
often exceeds all imagination as 
well as all measure and proportion 
with the cause. 

De Quincey’s early sketches fade 
into broken episodes of no par- 
ticular interest after this fine be- 
ginning; and it is not till we find 
him broken loose from all the de- 
corous and ordinary uses of life, 
half runaway schoolboy, half phil- 
osophieal adventurer, that our sym- 
pathy is rekindled and our interest 
renewed, That he was a self-willed 
and impracticable boy, is evident 
—never unruly or unmanageable 
in the ordinary sense, but with 
those obstinate cranks of mind and 
theories of his own whieh are still 
more difficult to piece into the ordi- 
nary web of life. It is almost im- 
possible, however, not to feel that 
only an entire absence of sympathy 
and consideration in his family 
could have plunged him into the 
extraordinary episode of vagraney 
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which suddenly interrupted all usu- 
al rules of living. He left the Man- 
chester Grammar School, at which 
he had been placed, for some fantas- 
tic reason which it is difficult to 
make out—because he was tired of 
it apparently, and considered him- 
self ripe for the university—because 
he was ill and out of sorts,—be- 
cause, in short, the impatience of 
his fantastic youthful soul was no 
longer to be restrained, and some 
kind of plunge into the unknown 
was indispensable for him. He 
went home by a dutiful effort, though 
not soon enough to save anxiety to 
his family; but apparently finding 
little sympathy there, he drifted off 
again into Wales, in the first place, 
where, upon an allowance of a 
guinea a-week, he lived for a short 
time the life of a philosophic vaga- 
bond, sleeping “for nine nights 
in a fortnight” in the open air, 
“among fens and furze on a hill- 
side.” This, however, was practica- 
ble only in summer; and when the 
early winter came, the young wan- 
derer took another eapricious reso- 
lution, and made up his mind “to 
sacrifice my worldly allowance, to 
slip my anehor, and to throw my- 
self in desperation upon London.” 
Why it was necessary to resign ‘the 
worldly allowance, we are not in- 
formed. He went to London with 
the wild intention of raising £200 
on his personal security—backed, 

rhaps, by that of his ‘friend Lord 
Westport at Eaton—which sum, he 
ealculated, would maintain him at 
the rate of £50 a-year till he had 
attained his majority. 

The wild interval of misery which 
followed is the climax of De Quin- 
eey’s early story. “He was not yet 
seventeen—a boy of delicate frame 
and development, with a mind still 
more delicately sensitive than his 
frame. The money-lender to whom 
he betook himself, or rather the 
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disreputable attorney-agent of the 
money-lender, kept him waiting for 
months, until all his little money 
was exhausted, and such a pathetic 
climax of misery reached as no writ- 
er we know of has put on record or 
confessed to. When he had spent 
his money he asked permission to 
sleep in the vacant house where the 
attorney in question, a man called 
Brunell, had his office—a house 
in Greek Street, Soho. There the 
starving visionary boy found a poor 
little nameless creature, a little girl 
of ten, belonging to nobody and 
eared for by nobody, already in 
possession; and the two desolate 
children bivouacked together, creep- 
ing close to each other for whaeth, 
Dickens may very probably have 
taken his idea of the Marchioness 
in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ from 
this forlorn little image, which, 


however, is left quite pale and 
vague in primitive wretchedness, 


unbroken by any possible jollity, 
by the original artist, Thus the 
boy lived, wandering about that 
desolate heart of London, finding 
angelic ministrants in the poor vic- 
tims of the streets, and creating the 
purest pathetic episode of child- 
ish friendship amid the mechanical 
vice of the child-unfortunate who 
saved his life, and whom he, in 
his visionary abstraction, neither 
judged nor questioned. “ For man 
weeks,” he says, “I had walked 
at nights with this poor friendless 
girl up and down Oxford Street, 
or had rested with her on steps 
and under the shelter of porti- 
cos. She could not be so old as my- 
self; she told me, indeed, that she 
had not completed her sixteenth 
year.” This was the poor Ann— 
most piteous pallid vision of wretch- 
edness and tenderness and heavenly 
generosity, amid the deepest and 
most miserable pollutions of earth— 
for whom hereafter the delivered 
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boy gazed wistfully along the mis- 
erable pavements, and watched at 
the street-eorner where they had 
appointed their melancholy tryst. 
He looked for her night after night 
when his foolish wretchedness was 
over—he looked for her in dreams 
and visions all his life—but the 
unfortunate one never appeared 
again. No poetic tale of sorrows 
could be more touching than the 
few pages which tell without tell- 
ing, which suggest to us, this most 
pathetic episode. The long com- 
monplace line of Oxford Street, in 
all its mean gldéoms and lamps of 
night, broken with so many cross 
lines and vanishing vistas of nar- 
rower passage, through which at 
apy moment that lost form might 
come glimmering palely through the 
darkness, awakens in us, after read- 
ing it, a tragic pang of interest, such 
as indeed, God knows, it must have 
in many a miserable memory. 

Never, at the same time, was 
there a more curious exemplification 
of the difference between art and 
life, between the actual and the 
visionary, even when represented, 
as jn this case, by a simple histor- 
ical episode. With what feelings 
of shame and horror must De Quin- 
cey’s family, for instance, have 
heard (if they ever heard) of this 
curious phase of his youthful life— 
which is beyond question the part 
of it most touching, most interest- 
ing, most attractive to the reader! 
Could any gleam of pure nature 
and delicate tenderness make up to 
us for such an extraordinary pas- 
sage in the youthful life of one of 
our sons or brothers? The shame, 
the pain, the distress caused by a 
similar revelation would be inde- 
scribable, But in a book there is 
a something exquisite, an ethereal 
halo of ineffable pity and sorrow 
around the pale, never-more-to-be- 
beheld countenance of this unbappy 
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Ann. We do not refuse her our 
tears, and it is with a thrill of pro- 
found pain that we acknowledge 
her disappearance for ever, and the 
failure of all hopes to deliver and 
bring the outcast out of misery. 
That she should have filled the 
dreams of the boy-friend, to whom 
she was so generously kind, with a 
wistful pursuit, never ending, never 
satisfied, was, we feel, but her due, 
Yet in actual life, at the present 
moment, what pangs would the 
mere idea of such a pursuit plant in 
the pillow of careful parent or anx- 
ious guardian! It is a most curious 
revelation of the “ sea-change into 
something rich and strange,” which 
by dint of time and of genius passes 
upon the incidents of life. 

The young man’s habitation of 
these realms of misery was, however, 
but an accident in his career—a wil- 
ful piece of folly, once more palliated 
by his genius, and quite excusable 
by the reader; though we can weli 
conceive the passion of displeasure 
and impatience with which it must 
inevitably have been regarded by 
all in authority, to whom this way- 
ward boy was a responsibility and 
burden. The guardians of the De 
Quincey family indeed, much blam- 
ed by their illustrious ward as they 
are, must have had anything but an 
easy office. The next brother ran 
away so effectually that he got to sea, 
and encountered dangers and ad- 
ventures enough to set up a dozen 
romances—becoming for some time, 
though much against his will, the 
sailing-master of a pirate-ship, in- 
volved, however innocently, in all 
its atrocities. And their hands must 
have been tolerably full when, by the 
interposition of an uncle, Thomas 
de Quincey, after his London esca- 
pade, was once more reconciled to 
them, and finally sent to Oxford. 

Here there seems to have been 
nothing noteworthy abont the young 
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man’s Jife. He had no successful 
career to boast of. Scholarships 
and distinctions were not for him, 
though no one could be more em- 
phatically a scholar, at fonce by na- 
ture and by choice.. We are told 
in Mr, Page’s account, which is very 
brief and slight, of this dim period, 
that he was “much admired” at 
Worcester College, of which he was 
a member; that the Provost of 
his College, Dr, Cotton, had formed 
the very highest opinion of him; 
and that one of the examiners be- 
fore whom he appeared for his de- 
gree, declared him “the cleverest 
man I have ever met with”—and 
promised that he would carry every- 
thing before him, if his vivd voce 
examination corresponded with the 
promise of his papers. But he 
never appeared for this vivd voce, 
being carried away by some caprice 
—some “offence he took with the 
examiners,” or other wayward 
reason; and so left Oxford unno- 
ticed, and to a great degree un- 
known. Nor do we find him 
again with any distinctness until 
after this episode of academic life 
has become a thing of the past, 
when he reappears in the Lake 
country, and in the beginning of 
an intimate friendship with the so- 
called Lake poets, He had been, 
as he boasts with natural satisfac- 
tion, one of the first to appreciate 
Wordsworth, and had written to 
him, and received letters from him, 
several years before they met. Their 
meeting took place in the year 1807, 
when, having become acquainted 
also with Coleridge, he undertook to 
accompany Mrs. Coleridge and her 
children from Bristol to Grassmere. 
These were the days of post-chaises, 
and the little party naturally grew 
into intimacy—an intimacy which 
instantly communicated itself to the 
Wordsworth family, to whom he 
was next introduced, De Quincey’s. 
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reverence for the great poet was 
such that be had once before come 
to the neighbourhood in the hope 
of knowing him; but when there, 
was so struck with awe, that he 
went away again without venturing 
to approach Wordsworth’s cottage. 
This time, however, there was no 
possibility of ranning away. A full 
account of the poet, of the house, 
of the very appearance of the 
ladies of the family, and all its in- 
ternal economy, is set down in his 
recollections—with far too much 
minuteness and distinctness. These 
recollections, it is true, were not 
published, and probably were not 
written, until long after; but such 
an invasion of the privacy of do- 
mestic life, by whomsoever done, is 
always more or less a sin against hu- 
man nature, They are very useful to 
the student of literary society, and 
those who find it edifying to know 
all the petty circumstances of a not- 


able person’s existence; but such 
revelations are, to our own mind, 
highly blamable, indeed anjustfi- 


able at anytime, Nor have they, in 
our opinion, anything that approach- 
es the charm. of those [Confessions 
which first made his fame—and 
this is a lesson to all authors simi- 
larly tempted, We know no gossip- 
book, no invasion of other men’s 
privacy, which has not failed in at- 
taining the very end for which its 
author sacrificed (as must always be 
done in a case of trust betrayed) his 
personal honour and the confidence 
of his friends. Such revelations 
interest the poorer mind, the more 
trivial intelligence, but never gain 
such an audience as a writer of 
genius craves; and even the most 
frivolous reader, gaping over the 
description of a Westmoreland lady 
in her own house, who is thus ex- 
posed to public gaze, by no doing 
of hers, but solely because she is a 
poet’s wife, has a certain revulsion 
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of feeling against the writer who in- 
dulges him in so poor a curiosity— 
a reflection very well worth making 
at the present moment, when per- 
sonal gossip has thrust its ugly 
presence so remarkably into con- 
temporary literature. 

De Quincey went and came, hov- 
ering about the Lake country, for 
some years after this; but the great 
distinguishing incident of his life— 
the cireumstance of which he made 
so much, and which even in liter- 
ature has been received as one of 
his chief characteristies—had oc- 
curred some time before. In the 
year 1804 or so, when he had passed 
two or three terms at Oxford, being 
assailed by one of those paroxysms 
of toothache which most people con- 
sider as at the worst but a minor 
misery of life, and which few es- 
cape, he was recommended by some 
chance adviser to try opium. Dis- 
tracted by the pain, which pro- 
bably to his delicate organisation, 
and certainly to his impatient soul, 
was harder to bear than it is to or- 
dinary mortals (though heaven for- 
bid that we should depreciate the 
powers of that torture !), he flew to 
the suggested relief. In an evil 
moment—or was it rather in a 
happy moment, when fate was pro- 
pitious, and all things of good an- 
gury’—he tasted first the potent 
draught. The passage in which 
he relates this first experience is 
so characteristic that we quote it 
entire :— 


‘* How unmeaning a sound was opium 
at that time ! what solemn chords does 
it now strike upon my heart! what 
heart-quaking vibrations of sad and 
happy remembrances! Reverting for 
a moment to these, I feel a mystic im- 
portance attached to the minutest cir- 
cumstances connected with the place, 
and the time, and the man (if man he 
was), that first laid open to me the 
paradise of opium-eaters. It was 4 
Sunday afternoon, wet and cheerless ; 
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and a duller spectacle this earth of 
ours has not to show than a rainy sun- 
day in London, My road homewards 
lay through Oxford Street ; and near 
‘the stately Pantheon’ (as Mr. Words- 
worth has obligingly called it) I saw 
a druggist’s shop. The druggist, (an- 
conscious minister of celestial pleas- 
ures!) as if in sympathy with the 
rainy day, looked dull and stupid— 
just as any mortal draggist might be 
expected to look on a rainy London 
Sunday; and when I asked for the 
tincture of opium, he gave it to me as 
any other man might do—and further- 
more, ‘out of my shilling returned to 
me what seemed to be real copper half- 
pence, taken out of a real wooden 
drawer, Nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing all such indications of human- 
ity, she’ has ever since figured in my 
mind as a beatific vision of an immor- 
tal druggist, sent down to earth on a 
special mission to myself; but it con- 
firms me in this way of considering 
him, that, when I next came up to 
London, I sought him near the stately 
Pantheon, and found him not; and 
thus to me, who knew not his name 
(if indeed he had one), he seemed 
rather to have vanished from Oxford 
Street than to have flitted into any 
other locality, or (which some abomin- 
able man suggested) to have absconded 
from the rent, The reader may choose 
to think of him as possibly no more 
than a sublunary druggist: it may be 
so, but my faith is better. I believe 
him to have evanesced—so unwill- 
ingiy would I connect any mortal 
remembrances with that hour, and 
place, and creature that first brought 
me acquainted with the celestial drug. 
“ Arrived at my lodgings, it may be 
supposed that I lost not a moment in 
. taking the quantity prescribed. I was 
necessarily ignorant of the whole art 
and mystery of opium-taking; and 
what I took, I took under every disad- 
vantage, But I took it; and in an 
hour—oh, heavens!—what a _ revul- 
sion! what a resurrection from its 
lowest depths of the inner spirit ! 
what an apocalypse of the world with- 
inme! That my pains had vanished 
was now a trifle in my eyes; this 
negative effect was swallowed up in 
the immensity of those positive effects 
which had opened before me, in the 
abyss of divine enjoyment thus sud- 
denly revealed. Here was a panacea 
—a gapuaxov varevOec—for all human 
woes: here was the secret of happi- 
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ness, about which philosophers. had 
disputed “for so many ages, at oncé 
discovered ; happiness might now be 
bought for a penny, and carried in the 
waistcoat-pocket ; portable ecstasies 
might be had corked up in a pint- 
bottle ; and peace of mind could be 
sent down by the mail.” 


With this affectionate banter and 
playful solemnity does the Opium- 
eater, on first assuming that name, 
annqunce the advent of the new 
agency in kis life, which was to be 
the source of so many pains and 
pleasures, and, in a sense, of his fame 
itself. Henceforward, and as long 
as that fame lasts, which as yet is 
but little dimmed, it will be this 
one fact which will be remembered 
of De Quincey. The history which 
he has so artfully framed to lead up 
to it will be of all his works the 
most enduring; and when all his 
fine essays, his delightful musings, 
his melodious sentences, have died 
out of human echo, it is this bit of 
individual experience which will 
remain —his contribution to the 
great story of mankind, Never 
was there a more strange centre for 
a human life ; and yet it is in its 
way as true as if, instead of a phial 
—nay, a decanter—of laudanum, it 
was a great principle or a heroic 
impulse. Heretofore the record has 
been but of a vague and wayward 
being, unsettled, without any pur- 
ge or moral anchorage. But when 
1e got that first dose from his drug- 


gist, the man’s life was so far deter- 


mined, It is true, he was scarcely 
twenty at the time, but he had 
reached the half-way house of life 
when he put upon record this tara- 
ing-point of his existence. He him- 
self accepts the drug as the chief 
point in everything ‘e has to tell 
about himself—employs, as we have 
said, his most delightful art in the 
arrangement of the circumstances 
of his early life which led up to it, 
and never loses sight of the distinc- 
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tion which he has appropriated— 
the Opium-eater! The indulgence of 
this new taste could not be the chief 
after-occupation of his whole life ; 
yet he assumes it as such, with a 
certain complaisance aud satisfac- 
tion in the extraordinary fact. He 
calls his story “ Confessions,” with a 
sense of pleasant mockery, “ though 
my self-accusation,” he admits, 
“does not amount to a confession 
of guilt ;” and, with a whimsical 
yet real half jealousy of the pre- 
tensions of the other great opium- 
eater of the time, spends pages of 
admirable writing upon the resem- 
blances and differences of Cole- 
ridge’s opium and hisown. Nor will 
the reader fail to remark a certain 
modest pride as of one who has 
“indulged in it to an excess not yet 
recorded of any other man,” in all 
the details involved. His “glass 
of laudanum-negus, warm and with- 
out sugar,” his daily dose of “ eight 
thousand drops,” his decanter hold- 
ing a quart of “ruby-coloured lau- 
danum,” are all dwelt upon with 
affectionate detail. Be ashamed 
who would of such an indulgence, 
the English Opium-eater was not 
ashamed; and if he descants upon 
the “pains of opium” in one chap- 
ter, full of vague and visionary ter- 
rors, he dwells no less upon the 
“pleasures of opium” in another, 
written with more point and fervid 
enthusiasm, The reader probably 
will conclude that between the two 
this strange dreamer, this philoso- 
pher astray in vague regions of 
dreamy glory and misery, at all 
times holds the balance a little to 
the happier side, and sings such a 
song of thanksgiving over the de- 
lights and joyful visions contained 
in that dangerous though fascinat- 
ing cup, as puts the tragic plaint 
of imaginary misery, which is its 
alternative, very mach out of court. 
The wretchedness is not so simple 


or complete as the delight. It is a 
penalty that might have been avoid- 
ed, and which judicious medicine 
and exercise would certainly have 
kept off, or greatly modified ; where- 
as nothing else could have given 
the delightful exemption from care, 
the elevation above all weaknesses 
and miseries, which this divine drug 
conferred. After such description 
of its effects, or rather denial of the 
evil effects, as of ordinary intoxica- 
tion, and as of stupor and lethargy, 
which it is generally supposed to 
produce, he gives us the following 
brilliant sketch of its beatific in- 
fluence :— ‘ 


**T have shown, or tried to show, 
that opium does not of necessity pro- 
duce inactivity or torpor; but that, on 
the contrary, it often led me to mar- 
kets and theatres. Yet in candour I 
will admit that markets and theatres 
are not the appropriate haunts of the 
opium-eater when in the divinest state 
incident to his enjoyment. In that 
state crowds become an oppression to 
him ; music, even, too sensual and 
gross. He naturally seeks solitude 
and silence as indispensable conditions 
of those trances or profoundest reveries 
which are the crown and consumma- 
tion of what opium can do for human 
nature. I whose disease it was to 
meditate too much, and to observe too 
little, and who upon my first entrance 
at college was nearly falling into a 
deep melancholy from brooding too 
much on the sufferings which I had 
witnessed in London, was sufficiently 
aware of these tendencies in my own 
thoughts to do all I could to counter- 
act them. In after-years, how- 
ever, when my cheerfulness was more 
fully re-established, I yielded to my 
natural inclination for a solitary life. 
At that time I often fell into such 
reveries after taking opium ; and many 
a time it has happened to me on a 
summer night, when I have been seat- 
ed at an open window from which I 
could overlook the sea at a mile below 
me, and could at the same time com- 
mand a view of some great town stand- 
ing on a different radius of my circular 
prospect, but at nearly the same dis- 
tance, that from sunset to sunrise, all 
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through the hours of night, I have 
continued motionless, as if frozen, with- 
out consciousness of myself as of an 
object anywise distinct from the mul- 
tiform scene which I contemplated 
from above. Sucha scene in all its 
elements was not unfrequently real- 
ised for me on the gentle eminence of 
Everton. Obliquely to the left lay the 
many-languaged town of Liverpool ; 
obliquely to the right the multitudin- 
ous sea. The scene itself was some- 
what typical of what took place in 
such a reverie. The town of Liver- 
pool represented the earth, with its 
sorrows and its graves left behind, yet 
not out of sight or ywholly forgotten, 
The ocean in everlasting but gentle 
agitation, yet brooded over by dove- 
like calm, might not unfitly typify 
the mind and the mood which then 
swayed it. For it seemed to me 
as if then first I stood at a distance 
aloof from the uproar of life; as if 
the tumult, the fever, and the strife 
were suspended—a respite were grant- 
ed from the secret burdens of the 
heart, some Sabbath of repose, some 
resting from human labours. Here 
were the hopes which blossom in 
the paths of life reconciled with the 
peace which is in the grave ; motions 
of the intellect as junwearied as the 
heavens, yet for all anxieties a halcyon 
calm; tranquillity that seemed no 
product of inertia, but asif resulting 
from mighty and equal antagonisms, 
infinite activities, infinite repose. 

“Oh just, subtle, and all-conquer- 
ing opium! that to the hearts of rich 
and poor alike for the wounds that 
will never heal, and for the pangs of 
grief that ‘tempt the spirit to rebel,’ 
bringest an assuaging balm ! eloquent 
opium! that with thy potent rhetoric 
stealest away the purposes of wrath, 
pleadest effectually for relenting pity, 
and through one night’s heavenly sleep 
callest back to the guilty man the 
visions of his infancy, and hands 
washed pure from blood! Oh just 
and righteous opium! that to the 
chancery of dreams summonest, for 
the triumphs of despairing innocence, 
false witnesses ; and confoundest per- 
jury; and dost reverse the sentences 
of unrighteous judges ;—thou buildest 
upon the bosom of darkness, out of the 
fantastic imagery of the brain, cities 
and temples, beyond.the art of Phidias 
and Praxiteles—beyond the{splendours 
of Babylon and Hekatémpylos; and 
‘from the anarchy of dreaming sleep’ 
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callest into sunny light the faces of 
long-baried beauties, and the blessed 
household countenances, cleansed from 
‘the dishonours of the grave’! Thou 
only givest these gifts to men; and 
thou hast the keys of Paradise, oh 
just, subtle, and mighty opium !” 


Never was drag before celebrated 
by such a melodious rhapsody, or 
woven with such delicate fancies. 
That mount of vision of little Ever- 
ton, still rustic and quiet in days 
long after those in which the young 
De Quincey brooded over the scene 
below: with all the mingled roofs 
and smokes and high-piercing mul- 
titudinous many-storeyed forest of 
sea-going masts, with the great 
estuary rolling broad below, alive 
with living lights shooting at a 
hundred ferries across the broad 
gleam of water, and afar the evening 
sky lightening, the evening clouds 
drooping, over the limitless perspec- 
tive, half horizon and half sea!— 
how. it rises before us as we read! 
All prose is that scene to prosaic 
eyes—nothing but a big wealthy 
town straining all its efforts to 
make money, an immense line of 
docks, a river pervaded by ferry 
steamboats, ignoble salt-water omni- 
buses carrying vulgar crowds across 
and across !—yet all poetry to the 
other beholder, who muses the night 
through upon that wonderful many- 
peopled scene. 

We cannot but recall in our own 
experience, however, as we read, 
one incident which, if it does not 
corroborate De Quincey in his rhap- 
sodies, at least shows what use may 
be innocently made even of so dan- 
gerous a drug, Once in one su- 
preme moment of our own life, it 
was necessary for us to surmount at 
all hazards disabling pain, and to 
keep full command of our faculties, 
Never, till all sensation is over, 
shall we forget the lifting up of all 
weakness and personal suffering, the 
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sense of something that floated both 
mind and body over all personal 
obstacles, giving temporary exemp- 
tion from the ordinary conditions 
of humanity, and making the 
watcher independent of rest and 
food and all the other recognised 
necessities of being, as long as the 
vigil lasted, This wonderful boon, 
to be remembered gratefully for all 
the ensuing years of life, was pur- 
chased by no excessive dose, but 
by such a mild potion as common 
use permits, The sensation was 
too peculiar to be described in other 
words than those which we have 
used, The body seemed to be 
floated over the dangers and weak- 
ness natural to it, leaving heart 
and soul free for duties which onl 
in that day could be acer | 
and never more in this life should 
be wanted, for that one supreme 
object again. The fear of miscon- 
struction, and of possible harm 
to others by the suggestion of an 
often dangerous anodyne, closes the 
lips of such as have made one such 
experiment only; and there can be 
little doubt that the dangers of 
habitual indulgence in any opiate 
are beyond exaggeration, These, 
however, are more apparent to the 
popular mind than the disadvan- 
tages of any other excess; and the 
sober-minded public, we believe, 
will find more difficulty in giving 
eredence to the Opium-eater’s plea- 
sures than to any depth or dark- 
ess of attendant pain. 

This crisis and revelation hap- 
pened in the year 1804, when De 
Quincey had entered his twentieth 
year, and was stil] at Oxford, where 
whosoever pleases may imagine his 
slight youthful figure wandering in 
a dream through the beautiful gar- 
den of Worcester, which was his 
college—a gentle and most scholarly 
shadow, small, delicate, and silent, 
yet with an eloquent silence; but 
of this he says nothing himself, and 
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Oxford has simply no place at all 
in his recollections—a curious fact 
enough,-and one not unworthy the 
notice of university authorities, not 
always wise to discover the most 
notable among their varied crowd, 
We know nothing, however, of this 
important period of life, until we 
find him established at Grassmere in 
a cottage once inhabited by Words- 
worth, “awhite cottage embowered 
with flowering shrubs, so chosen as 
to unfold a succession of flowers 
upon the walls and clustering round 
the windows through all the months 
of spring, summer, and autumn, be- 
ginning with May roses and ending 
with jasmine.” Here he passed the 
best years of his life, living alone, 
without apparent occupation, with 
the lake and the mountains, poetry, 
friendship, and opium, for the sus- 
tenance of his spirit. Sparely he 
must have lived—for his income 
was small, and he did nothing 
to increase it—and solitary ; for 
the Wordsworth family, and such 
kindred spirits as might gleam 
across their sphere, would seem to 
have been his only near neighbours. 
And Wordsworth was not then the 
throned and enshrined poet to 
whose feet pilgrims came in crowds, 
but rather the prophet of a few, 
whose faith in him was their intel- 
lectual distinction, He. it was, 
however, who had made this strange, 
homely, exalted life into a poetic 
ideal of existence, with all its plain 
domestic details, its low-roofed 
rooms, its simplest habits, its clus- 
tering roses, and bread-and-butter. 
To read, to muse, to dream, to hear 
a poem from his inspired lips, to 
find a certain beauty in the hugger- 
mugger of the crowded family, which 
contrasted so strangely with the in- 
finite quiet and stillness of the great 
landseape—who but Wordsworth 
could have persuaded a young man 
of two-and-twenty that this was the 
life of lives? But with the Opium- 
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eater, who possessed within his 
“ ruby-coloured” draughts of death, 
the means of escape to illimitable 
loveliness, and all the fascination 
of dreams, it is less wonderful that 
this form of existence should have 
been found satisfactory, For several 
years he lived thus alone, the 
greatest incident in his life, so far 
as is apparent, and one which shows 
the profound tenderness of the 
young recluse’s heart, being the 
death of one of the Wordsworth 
children—a mournful event, which 
was broken to him (being absent 
for the moment) by the child’s 
nearest relatives with precautions 
which show how deep and true his 
union with them was, and how 
entirely they believed in the affec- 
tion which made little Kate’s death 
an affliction as great to their friend 
as to themselves. In 1816 he 
married, having previously, how- 
ever, in consequence of the return 


of an old complaint, begun to use 
opiam daily, instead of occasionally 
“on Saturday nights,” as had been 
his habit for the early part of his 


opium-eating career. Here is his 
own pretty ideal picture of his cot- 
tage interior in those haleyon years 
—“a picture,” as he says, “of one 
evening, as I spent every evening 
during the intercalary year when 
laudauum, though taken daily, was 
to me no more than the elixir of 
pleasure :— 


** Let there be a cottage, standing in 
a valley, eighteen miles from any town 
—no spacious valley, but about two 
niles long by three-quarters of a mile 
in average width ; the benefit of which 
provision is, that all the families resi- 
dent within its circuit will compose, 
as it were, one larger household per- 
sonally familiar to your eye, and more 
or less interesting to your affections, 
Let the mountains be real mountains, 
between three and four thousand feet 
high, and the cottage a real cottage. 
. » - Let it, however, not be spring, nor 
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summer, nor autumn—but winter in 
its sternest shape, ‘This is a most im- 
portant point in the science of hap- 
piness, And I am surprised to see 
people overlook it, as if it were ac- 
tually matter of congratulation that 
winter is going ; or, if coming, is not 
likely to be a severe one. On the 
contrary, I put up a petition annually, 
for as much snow, hail, frost, or storm, 
of one kind or another, as the skies can 
possibly afford us. Snarely everybod 

is aware of the divine pleasures. whic 

attend a winter fireside; candles at 
four o’clock, warm hearth-rugs, tea, a 
fair tea-maker, shutters closed, curtains 
flowing in ample draperies on the floor, 
whilst the wind and rain are raging 
audibly without. . . But here, 
to save myself the trouble of too much 
verbal description, I will introduce a 
painter, and give him directions for 
the rest of the picture. Painters do 
not like white cottages, unless a good 
deal;weather-stained ; but as the reader 
now understands that it is a winter 
night, his services will not be required, 
except for the inside of the house. 
Paint me, then, a room seventeen feet 
by twelve, and not more than seven 
and a half feet high. . . Beoks 
are the only property in which I am 
richer than my neighbours. Of these 
I have about five thousand, collected 
gradually since my eighteenth year. 
Therefore, painter, put as many as you 
can into this room. Make it populous 
with books ; and; furthermore, paint 
me a good fire, and furniture plain and 
modest, befitting the unpretending cot- 
tage of a scholar. And, near the fire, 
paint me a tea-talle ; and as it is clear 
no creature can come to see one on 
such a stormy night, place only two 
cups and saucers on the tea-tray ; and 
if you know how to paint such a thing 
symbolically, or otherwise, paint me 
an eternal tea-pot—eternal @ parte ante 
and @ parte post, for 1 usually drink 
tea from eight o’clock at night to four 
o’clock in the morning. And as it is 
very unpleasant to pour,it out for one’s 
self, paint me a lovely young woman 
sitting at the table. Paint her arms 
like Aurora’s, and her smile like Hebe's. 
But no, dear M——-! not even in jest 
let me. insinuate. that thy power to 
illuminate my cottage rests upon a 
tenure so perishable as mere Hb mien 
beauty, or that the witchcraft of angelic 
smiles lies within the empire of any 
earthly pencil, Pass, then, my good 
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painter, to something more within its 
power; and the néxt article brought 
forward should naturally be myself—a 
picture of the Opium-eater, with his 
“little golden receptacle of the per- 
nicious drug’ lying beside him on the 
table. As to the opium, I have no 
objection to see a picture of that—you 
may paint it if you choose; but I 
apprise you, that no ‘little’ recep- 
tacle would, even in 1816, answer my 
purpose, who was at a distance from 
the ‘stately Pantheon’ and all drug- 
gists, mortal or otherwise. No; you 
may as well paint the real receptacle, 
which was not of gold, but of glass, 
and as much like a sublunary wine- 
decanter as possible. Into this you 
may put a quart of ruby-coloured 
laudanum; that, and a book of Ger- 
man metaphysics placed by its side, 
will sufficiently attest my being in the 
neighbourhood. . . And now, 
reader, we have run through all the 
ten categories of my condition, as it 
stood about 1816-17, up to the middle 
of which latter year I judge myself 
to have been a happy man ; and the 
elements of that happiness I have 
endeavoured to place before you, in 
the above sketch of the interior of a 
scholar’s library, in a cottage among 
the mountains, on a stormy winter 
evening, rain driving, vindictively and 
with malice aforethought, against the 
windows, and darkness such that you 
cannot see your own hand when held 
up against the sky.” 


This Cowperish picture of domes- 
tic beatitude has ceased to chime 
in with the mood of the day. The 
fireside, and those harmless pleas- 
ures which centre in a teapot, have 
gone out of fashion; or if the fire- 
side is not out of fashion (which 
heaven forbid !), at least the manner 
of it is no longer as of old. De 
Quincey nowadays would settle him- 
self ‘on an Alp, or in an ancient 
Italian palace, and, if he still kept 
his “ raby-coloured” decanter, would 
abjure the tea, There vin du pays or 
the mock Falernian of the Neapoli- 
tan cétes would be his nectar, and 
his talk would be of Greece and the 
classics, or of Etruscan art and all 
that is foreign and, far away. On 


the whole, perhaps, there is some- 
thing to be said for the white cot- 
tage embowered in roses, and even 
for the dark of the winter night, the 
* plain living and high thinking” of 
Grassmere. A living mind, even 
under the influence of opium (or 
tea!) is to ourselves, we are bound 
to confess, more interesting than 
any wealth of reflection from classic 
sources, And a palace in Venice 
can be quite as hugger-mugger as 
any little hovel on the Lakes, 

“But now farewell—a long fare- 
well,” he writes, “to happiness— 
winter or summer! Farewell to 
smiles and laughter! Farewell to 
peace of mind and to the blessed 
consolations of sleep! For more 
than three years and a half I am 
summoned away from these. Here 
opens upon me an Iliad of woes.” 
The opium demon, so long se- 
ductive and amiable as an angel, 
now puts on darker colours, and a 
gloomy cycle of change begins, 
But before we show the, reader this 
reverse of the picture, it may be 
better to trace for a little the 
authentic course of practical life, 
which both to De Quincey and his 
commentators seems of so much less 
importance than the imaginary 
pangs of his dreams. And here it 
becomes somewhat difficult to put 
away the reflection, that external 
troubles, which shortly after closed 
round him, might have something to 
do with the dire misery of the opium 
visions. In the natural course of 
events, De Quincey’s expenses must 
have increased with his marriage, 
though how soon he awoke to this 
fact we have no way of knowing. 
However, that he had begun to 
work is soon evident. One of the 
most memorable visitors to the 
poetical community at Grassmere— 
nay, perhaps the most memorable 
visitor, as carrying with him a some- 
thing wanting to those reflective 
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existences, fresh breezes from the 
outer world, a large and genial 
vitality, the laugh and shout of 
splendid youth—had by this time 
appeared, John Wilson of Elleray, 
a magnificent natural man amon 

the mild recluses of the hills: 
and finding by Wordsworth’s side 
that quaint small stranger, silver- 
tongued and eloquent, bad fallen 
into such friendship with him as, 
between’ beings so unlike, added a 
charm of singularity, never quite in- 
different to youth, to the warm and 
instant sympathy which sprang up 
between them, Their  friendsbip 
lasted all their life, with few breaks 
and an unvarying warmth; and be- 
fore many years had passed, we find 
a practical evidence of this friend- 
ship, and that in a manner particu- 
larly gratifying and interesting to 
ourselves. In the year 1819 De 
Quincey, roused apparently at last 
to the sense that a man must work 
who takes upon him the respon- 
sibility of a household, writing to his 
uncle, who had promised to help 
him in the pecuniary troubles al- 
ready begun, announces at the head 
of his list of resources, an engage- 
ment to write for “‘ Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine’ as much as 
will produce sixty guineas a-year.” 
That the “ engagement” was imagi- 
nary, and meant only a vague cal- 
culation of probable earnings, does 
not alter the fact that De Quincey 
considered it at this early period 
as one of his surest resources; and 
this no doubt was an early proof of 
the friendship of Wilson, himself 
then the oldest, most constant, and 
most important contributor to this 
Magazine, and whose introduction 
of his friend could not but. be in- 
fluential, The Magazine was young 
in those days, like the writers; and 
they conferred mutual agence 
upon each other, the one affording 
a necessary medium, with all the 
alvantages of growing popularity 
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and a liberal recompense—while, on 
the other side, the genius of such 
writers as Wilson and De Quincey, 
whose fame has been carried far and 
wide by ‘ Maga,’ carried ‘ Maga,’ by 
their exertions, to every corner of 
the English-speaking world. 

Not only, however, did De Quin- 
cey now begin his connection with 
this Magazine, but—a much more 
amusing and remarkable combina- 
tion—he, the man of all others least 
likely to please an uneducated pub- 
lic, became the editor of a certain 
hapless ‘Westmoreland Gazette,’ 
originally intended for the enlight- 
enment and amusement of the sim- 
ple dalesmen, but which this editor, 
so quaintly unsuitable, destined for 
nothing less than to become an organ 
of egal asa thought, to influence 

ublic opinion in Oxford and Cam- 

ridge, and among the learned every- 
where! In answer to a very reason- 
able remonstrance against the ele- 
vated intellectualism to which the 
little journal, much to the amaze- 
ment of everybody concerned, had 
come, De Quincey wrote with amus- 
ing dignity: “The editor can 
assure his readers that his own per- 
sonal friends in most of the univer- 
sities, especially in the three might- 
iest—Oxford, Cambridge, and Edin- 
burgh—are quite competent in num- 
ber and power to float the Gazette: 
triumphantly into every section and 
division of these learned bodies”! 
A more absurd, yet at the same time 
innocent-grandiloquent proposal on 
the part of alittle bit of a local paper, 
could not be; and we are somewhat 
astonished to find that for “ three- 
quarters of a year” surprised West- 
moreland put up with this curious 
kind of country egitor, whose pre- 
tensions, even on the staff of the 
supreme Jupiter itself, would have 
been comnaion out of place. He 
had ane ment also for the 


‘Quarterly Review,’ on which he 
calculated as representing one hun- 
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dred and twenty guineas a-year; 
but as the work he mentions which 
was to begin this income was still 
“lying here, I am sorry to say, un- 
touched,” there is perhaps something 
a little problematical in the pay. 
Anyhow, be had been roused out of 
his pleasant literary sloth, the lei- 
sure of dreamy bachelorhood in 
the white cottage. Henceforward, 
though the white cottage was not 
less dear to him, and though his 
thoughts turned with loyal worship, 
most tenderly and beautifully ex- 
pressed, to her who was its central 
figure, circumstances compelled a 
breaking up of the old dreams and 
quiet—a personal entry into the bat- 
tle-field of life. Thus opium agonies 
within—of which we care the less 
to enter into any analysis from the 
fact that there were troubles enough 
to justify any number of uneasy 
visions without—and outside a 
heaving wrathful mass of debts and 
needs, and creditors clamorous for 
money which was not forthcoming, 
soon destroyed, by deadly irruption 
of prose and fact, the poetic blessed- 
ness of that little paradise. Opium 
is bad, no doubt, and the horror of 
the visions which so impressed the 
public imagination is not without 
verity ; but debt is worse, and much 
more generally understood. When 
apostrophising his wife, and the 
early days of his married life, he 
exclaims,—“ Ah, happy, happy 
years! in which I was a mere foot- 
ball of reproach, but in which every 
wind and sounding hurricane of 
wrath or contempt flew by like 
chasing enemies past some defying 
gate of adamant, and left me too 
blessed in thy smiles, angel of life! 
to heed the cusses or the mocking 
which ‘sometimes I heard raving 
outside of our impregnable Eden,” 
—of what, does the reader think, in 
fine exaggeration of poetic words, 
is he complaining? Of distracting 
cares, bills, applicants for money 
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outside? or merely of the phantas- 
magoria of painful dreams which 
were not to be shut out? We 
think the former. It is natural 
enough, perhaps, that in the recent 
life published by Mr. Page ‘this 
side of the record should be very 
lightly touched. But yet even Mr. 
Page caftnot but allow that a few 
years later, when his career as an 
editor had ended, and he had come 
to London to try his fortune with 
magazines and literary work gen- 
erally, he dared not return to his 
family from this cause, but was 
“compelled to go into a kind of 
hiding from creditors.” These are 
more horrible ghosts than any that 
opium ean produce, and the coin- 
cidence of their rise and growth 
with the sudden access of “ pains 
of opium” is significant, to say the 
least. 

For ourselves, we are bound to 
allow that the “pains of opium,” 
the dreams and ghastly visions 
which seem to have been the first 
thing which impressed the mind of 
the public in De Quincey’s favour, 
fall rather flat upon us, They are 
not so real as the pleasures; they 
are not in any respect so touching 
or so interesting as the details of 
those strange wanderings of youth 
which were before opium. A cer- 
tain exaggeration and shadowy 
feebleness are in them; and the sole 
conclusion the reader can draw from 
the record is, that the author had 
certainly got himself into a state 
of lethargic depression and gloomy 
exciteément—a state of body ‘and 
mind not at all uncommon in the 
present day, and which polite doc- 
tors characterise as “ over-work,” 
as “overtaxed brain,” or by other 
dignified and awe-inspiring titles. 
However, as De Quincey has been 
allowed to describe his pleasures in 
bis own words, it is better that he 
should givé also his own version of 
dis pains :— 
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“ At night, when I lay awake in bed, 
vast processions moyed along contin- 
ually, in mournful pomp, friezes of 
never-ending stories that, to my feel- 
ings, were as sad and solemn as 
stories drawn from times before (di- 
pus or Priam, before Tyre, before 
Memphis, And. concurrently , with 
this a corresponding change took place 
in my dreams; a theatre seemed sud- 
denly opened and lighted up in my 
brain, which presented nightly spec- 
tacles of more than earthly splendour, 
And the four following facts may be 
mentioned as noticeable at this time : 

“1. That as the creative state of 
the eye increased, a sympathy seemed 
to arise between the waking and the 
dreaming states of the brain in one 
point ; that whatsoever I happened to 
call up and to trace by a voluntary 
act upon the darkness, was very apt to 
transfer itself to my dreams; and at 
length I feared to exercise this faculty, 
for as Midas turned all things to gold 
that yet baffled his hopes and defraud- 
ed his human desires, so whatsoever 
things capable of being visually repre- 
sented I did but think of in the dark- 
ness, immediately shaped themselves 
into phantoms for the eye ;and bya 
process no Jess inevitable, when thus 
once traced in faint and visionary col- 
ours, like writings in sympathetic ink, 
they were drawn out by. the fierce 
chemistry of my dreams into insuffer- 
able splendour that fretted my heart. 

‘*2. This and all other changes in 
my dreams were accompanied by deep- 
seated anxiety and funereal melan- 
choly, such as are wholly incommuni- 
cable by words. I seemed every night 
to descend—not metaphorically, but 
literally to descend—into chasms and 
sunless abysses, depths below depths, 
from which it seemed hopeless that I 
could ever reascend. Nor did I by 
waking feel that I had reascended. 
Why do I dwell upon this? For in- 
deed the state of gloom which attend- 
ed these gorgeous spectacles, amount- 
ing at last to utter darkness as of some 
suicidal despondency, cannot be ap- 
proached by words. 

“3. The sense of space, and in the 
end the sense of time, were. both 
powerfully affected. Buildings, land- 
scapes, &c., were exhibited in propor- 
tions so vast as the bodily eye is not 
fitted to receive. Space swelled and 
was amplified to an extent of unutter- 
able and self-repeating infinity. This 
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disturbed me very much less than the 
vast expansion of time. Sometimes I 
seemed to have lived for seventy or 
a hundred years in one night—nay, 
sometimes had feelings representative 
of a duration far beyond the limits of 
any human experience. 

“4, The minutest incidents of child- 
hood, or forgotten scenes of later years, 
were often revived. I could not be 
said to recollect them; for if I had 
been told of them when waking, I 
should not have been able to.acknow- 
ledge them as parts in my past experi- 
ence. But placed as they were before 
me in dreams like intuitions, and- 
clothed in all their evanescent circum- 
stances and accompanying feelings, I 
recognised them instantaneously.” 


With this wide field to range 
over, the demon kept the sufferer’s 
mind in a state of such continual 
and feverish occupation as strained 
his every faculty. Something of 
the same kind we must all have 
been sensible of in the dreams of 
fever—and this was a fever uninter- 
mittent, with no intervals of repose. 
A perpetual succession of scenes 
passed before him, vivid and appal- 
ling, all charged with some burden 
of horror; or he was driven back 
through crowds of haunting faces 
into the far-off privations of his 
youth—and once more, but with 
tenfold desolation and anxiety, re- 
sumed in dream-streets more gloom 
than London his never-ending pte 
for the pale countenance of Ann, 
his lost. friend and helper.’ .We 
need not refuse to believe that this 
torture might be carried into won- 
derful heights and depths of pain, 
because we feel that De Quincey 
had ‘other reasons for mental | dis- 
traction than opium. But care and 
trouble outside, aud this tremendous 
phantempagorin within, might well 

ave worn out the delicate frame- 
work of flesh and blood which eu- 
shrined so much anxious pain, and 
such vivid and overwhelming pre- 
occupation of the spirit, How so 
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slight .a frame did outlive it all, 
and much more, and survive beyond 
the allotted age of mankind, is a 
marvel more astounding than any 
pain or pleasure of opium. Not 
opium itself, enough to kill whole 
armies, nor the strain and whirl of 
incoherent vision which took away 
all rest, nor the more ordinary cares 
which kill so many, nor bereave- 
ment, nor sorrow, sufficed so much 
as to shake the vital powers in this 
small, sensitive, delicately-organised 
being. This is the strangest thing 
of all. 


De Quincey at last went to Lon- ° 


don to seek some means of freeing 
himself from his practical troubles, 
and of getting profitable work, and 
very soon found means of making 
all England acquainted with his 
name, The ‘Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater’ was his first. publish- 
ed work. It came out in the ‘ Lon- 
don Magazine,’ a long extinct pub- 
lication, and called forth immediate 
interest. Such a story, indeed, with 
all the truth of fact in it, and that 
force of self-revealing which so few 
possess, and so few would care to 
exercise, has seldom been told 
before: Even genius does not al- 
ways know how to do this, how 
to select what is suitable from 
what is unsuitable with the air of 
giving all, and how to present self 
without any egotism, and tell a 
purely personal story so that it shall 
convey no impression of vanity or 
self-confidence to the mind. This 
De Quincey entirely succeeded in 
knowing, and we cannot at this 
moment recall any one else who 
has been so successful, It is im- 
possible to say that there is either 
vanity or self-importance in the 
modest tale; and some parts of it 
are as touching, as full of interest 
and sympathetic attraction, as any 
story in the language, with the 
additional charm, potent with chil- 


dren of a larger growth as well as 
of the smaller, of being entirely 
true. 

We have dwelt upon this first half 
of De Quincey’s life perhaps at too 
much length, but it is at the same 
time his best work, the most char- 
acteristic of all his productions in 
which this life is embodied, And to 
tell the truth (though it is somewhat 
against the above estimate of mod- 
esty and humbleness), De Quincey, 
as represented by himself, is a great 
deal more interesting and attractive 
than De Quincey described by other 
people, or seen by the dull light of 
facts, From the moment in which 
he ceases to reveal himself, the im- 
age fades, and becomes, it must be 
avowed, a somewhat shabby image, 
fitful, needy, indebted, in a per- 
petual muddle, with duns at his 
heels, or sometimes attendants still 
less satisfactory. He went to Edin- 
burgh in 1828, being then over- 
whelmed by his pecuniary distress, 
though “free from opium,” as he 
says—the special inducement being 
the prospect held out to him of 
employment on this Magazine, to 
which during the next two or three 
years he contributed many of his 
finest essays. The promise of reg- 
ular and well-remunerated work at 
last induced him to settle in Edin- 
burgh, bringing his wife and family 
from Westmoreland. A few years 
later, clouds more gloomy than any 
that had hitherto drooped over him, 
yet more bearable as being from 
the hand of God, and not the fan- 
tastic creation of his own brain, 
overwhelmed the newly-established 
house. First the eldest. son—a 
youth of rare promise—and then 
the mother, died; and the young 
children and the heart-broken father, 
a man destitute of any faculty that 
could qualify him for taking care of 
them, except tenderness, were left 
to fight through their troubles as 
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they could. Fortunately, if the 
father was not qualified for this 
delicate office, the children them- 
selves were so. This is a piece of 

ood fortune which not unfrequent- 
ly befalls the helpless and thriftless 
parent. His eldest daughter de- 
veloped, while still scarcely more 
than a child, into one of those 
sacred deputies of God, the mother- 
sister, not much older than the little 
ones whom she protects and nour- 
ishes, such as has been the salva- 
tion of many a family besides De 
Quincey'’s. More free than a wife 
could be, without forfeiting the per- 
suasive sweetness of childhood, this 
child took the burden upon her 
delicate shoulders, and brought 
order into the chaos. She could 
not reduce into order the perplexed 
existence of the man of genius, 
whose bewilderments were part of 
his character and of his very genius 
itself; butshe relieved him, and left 
him free to follow his wayward way, 
with always a home to fall back 
upon, whatever happened. Respect 
for that home has evidently ban- 
ished from the pages of the lately 
published biograpyy all notice of 
those features of De Quincey’s later 
life which detract from the dig- 
nity of the picture. This is nat- 
ural enough, but perhaps it is not 
quite wise— the eccentricities of 
the Opium-eater being too well 
known to be surrounded with any 
inystery. When Mr. Page quotes 
from Professor Wilson the assertion 
that if De Quincey owed a five-pound 
note, and was unable to pay it, it 
would vex him more than debts of 
thousands would vex many othermen, 
a temporary bewilderment seizes us. 
Perhaps, however, such a vague com- 
parison neyer means very much ; and 
at all events it is very certain that 
our Opium-eater in his later days, 
still eloquent as of old, pursuing his 


lucid yet manifold argument threagh 
many a prolonged and devious wind- 
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ing, “in linked sweetness long drawn 
out”—and writing essays which will 
be masterpieces of style to many 
a generation— becomes a shabby, 
shifty figure, shabbier and shiftier 
as the years go on, incapable of 
keeping his affairs in order, but al- 
ways capable of the most excellent 
reasons why they should be wrong, 
and not unfrequently an embarrass- 
ment to his friends-who helped him 
out of the slough, only to see him 
tumble in again more hopelessly 
than ever. That this was the case 
there can be little doubt, though 
it does not in the least detract from 
the spotless reputation of his family, 
nor, perhaps, from many remnants 
of honourable feeling in himself 
which the practical muddle in 
which he lived, the disorder and_ 
chaos of all his arrangements, often 
neutralised and made of little avail. 
The second volume of Mr. Page’s 
book affords a very lively and in- 
teresting picture of these disorders 
and embarrassments, The perpetual 
and unfailing courtesy, charity, and 
kindness which kept him toiling 
through the muddle he had himself 
made, always anxious to fulfil his 
engagements, to write all the letters 
he ought to write (which he often 
did; then, when the letter was 
written, or half written, lost it in 
the chaos of papers about him), and 
to keep his periodical work up to 
the high level of excellence which 
his fine taste demanded, make the 
story at once infinitely touching 
and gently comic, though it is evi- 
dent that the confusion in his mind 
often grew to a pitch which was far 
from comic to him, And ‘nothing 
can be more affecting than the sim- 
plicity and conscientiousness which 
make a man of De yee fame 
and powers hesitate and falter over 
a little paper for an obscure mag- 
azine which he thinks ‘not good 
enough, begging “that the whole 
may be cancelled; and I will most 
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cheerfully undertake to write such 
another paper as will reimburse the 
loss which in that case you will 
have sustained by the costs of the 

ress.” Such an instance of cau- 
dour and humble-mindedness is very 
attractive in the humblest profes- 
sion; how much more in the genus 
irritabile, and in a writer whose 
name only was a distinction to the 
periodical in question! Nor is the 
“wanton charity” of which bis 
daughter writes, exasperating as it 
must have been to the loakers-on, 
less attractive to the more distant 
and unsuffering spectator. “ His 
presence at home was the signal for 
a crowd of beggars, among whom 
borrowed babies and drunken old 
women were sure of the largest share 
of his sympathy—but he refused it 
‘to none; and he was often wearied 
by the necessity he laid upon him- 
self of listening to all the woes 
which were heaped upon him.” 
These, however, were the smallest 
of his liberalities. The man who, 
with an income of a hundred and 
fifty pounds a-year only, opened his 
intercourse with Coleridge by mak- 
ing him a secret anonymous present 
of three hundred pounds, did not 
get more pradent, we are told, as he 
grew older. “His own sanguine 
belief in his powers of work always 
led him firmly to believe that he 
shogld be able to meet” the diffi- 
culties into which injudicious gen- 
erosity led him. No doubt, that 
justice which pays its own debts 
before it bestows upon others, is the 
more respectable and commendable 
quality ; but still the fault has a 
certain divinity in it, especially in 
the case of one who supposed him- 
self always able to make up adefi- 
ciency by a few days’ writing—a 
sad temptation to all writers, let it 
be allowed. 

Here is another peculiarity, which 
is certainly amusing to the reader, 
without any pain involved, though 


it is easy to understand how much 
trouble it must have given to the 
confused soul in the middle of all 
this chaos of rubbish and of riches : 


“His other extravagance grew out 
of the morbid value he set upon his 
papers, and their notibeing disturbed. 
He was in the habit of accumulating 
them till, according to his own descrip- 
tion, he was ‘snowed up,’— which 
meant, when matters came to such an 
extremity, that there was not a square 
inch of room on the table to set a cup 
upon; that there was no possibility 
of making his bed for the weight of 
papers gathered there ; that there was 
no chair which could be used for its 
legitimate purpose ; and that the track 
from the: door to the fireplace, which 
had always to be considered, had been 
blotted out, even for his own careful 
treading: then he locked the door 
upon this impracticable state of things, 
and turned elsewhere, leaving his land- 
lady, if simple and honest, painfully 
impressed with the mysterious sin of 
meddling with his papers, but, if dis- 
honest, with such a handle for playing 
upon his morbid anxieties as was,a 
source of livelihood. At his death 
there were, I believe, about six places 
where he had these deposits, it may be 
imagined at what expense. Such a 
thing has been known as his gradually 
in this way ‘ papering’ his family out 
of a house; but in later years his 
daughters in the house at Lasswade 
were wary, and the smallest deposit 
of papers was carefully handed down 
into the one irrecoverable desert in 
which he worked.” 


The quaint perplexity and serious- 
ness with which the proprietor seems 
always to have regarded these ac- 
cumulated masses—which, made up 
into pareels and packed in tea- 
chests, he left about in all kinds 
of places, frequently losing sight 
altogether of some invaluable de- 
posit—is very amusing :— 


“Though he had little of the pas- 
sion for fine books which afflicts some 
scholars, he was pursued by a Chinese- 
like reverence for written or printed 

per. Newspapers and magazines, 
which reached him from all parts of 
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the world, he preserved with religious 
care ; even his MSS. which had been 
printed he preserved ; and his habit of 
making notes on loose slips of paper 
in the course of his reading, and de- 
positing them among the papers, ren- 
dered these heaps valuable in his 
eyes.” 


Other instances of his puzzlement 
bring a tear along with the smile— 
as, when pursuing his walk along a 
road which he had so measured as 
to secure for himself the walk of 
fourteen miles, which’was his daily 
exercise (let all lazy pedestrians 
blush ! for he was approaching the 
threescore and ten), he became be- 
wildered by the many salutations 
of the stone-breakers on the road. 
“How are you this morning, sir?” 
“ Are we going to have more snow, 
sir?” These simple efforts at con- 
versation were an equal trial to his 
politeness and to his meteorological 
knowledge. “He thought of pur- 
chasing a dozen or so of weather 
almanacs, and, by giving one to each 
man, leave him to understand that 
it contained all he knew of the sub- 
ject.” Perhaps it was mere friend- 
liness, however, and. not any real 
enthusiasm for the charm of his 
conversation, that moved the road- 
makers; but whenever the Opium- 
eater did talk, he held his hearers 
entranced, from “ the child of about 
four, the nephew of one of our 
maids,” whom Mrs. Baird Smith 
describes, “who, solely for the 
pleasure of conversation, walked 
round and round a dull little garden 
with him,” to pilgrims of the highest 
pretensions from all quarters, to 
whom it was the greatest of pleasures 
to hear De Quincey talk. “The 
gentle refinement of his manner and 
conversation cannot be dwelt upon 
too much,” says a gentleman who 
kuew him well. “The talk would 
have been prosing in any one who 
had not ack a wonderful command 
of language; and now and then, 
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with a quaint look, he threw in 
something irresistibly comic.” The 
reader will find many instances in 
Mr, Page’s book of the scrapes into 
which De Quincey’s odd habits 
and financial irregularities led him. 
These were often awkward enough ; 
but notwithstanding the discomfort 
involved, these stories rarely fail to 
exhibit the dreamer, with his head 
in the clouds, in an aspect which 
is at once amusing and attractive. 
We are tempted to add the follow- 
ing delightful incident, the most 
characteristic we have heard, which 
will be enough, we think, to 
make the severest critic forgive the 
troubled philosopher all his social 
peccadilloes :— - 

One winter evening a family in 
Edinburgh, in which De Quincey 
was a frequent visitor, was distarb-- 
ed very late by a ring at the door. 
One of the ladies of the house had 
joined her brothers in the library 
before going to rest; and the little 
party listened with wonder to the 
untimely summons, and waited, 
half alarmed, while an indignant 
servant made his way into his coat 
and to the door. A minute after 
Mr. De Quincey was announced, 
gnd came in with his usual graceful 
suavity and readiness to converse. 
After a little delightful talk, how- 
ever, the lady was warned by a 
glance from her brother that so Jate 
a visit must mean business, and 
withdrew. When she stepped into 
the hall, she found herself, to her 
great surprise, confronted by two 
men who had been standing close 
to the door. ‘She asked if they 
wanted any one, in some alarm, and 
was told that they were “ waiting 
for Mr. De Quincey.” Half fright- 


ened, but always hospitable, she 
immediately considered how to set 
Mr. De Quincey’s friends, though 
not prepossessing, at their case, and 
opened the door of the next room, 
where she entreated them to enter 
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and be seated. The meén looked at 
each other and grinned aside: but 
they would not accept the kind in- 
vitation ; and finding her hospitable 
attentions. unacceptable, the lady 
finally went up-stairs.. The reader 
will scarcely need to be informed 
that Mr. De Quincey’s friends were 
a couple of bailiffs, whose’ mingled 
embarrassment in rejecting Miss 

’s innocent civility, and admi- 
ration of the supposed effort to get 
them out of the way, afford as 
comic a situation as is often to be 
encountered in life. The bailiffs, 
however, grinned, and kept their 
post; they were not to be taken in 
or cajoled; while the principal in 
the affair made one of his humorous 
explanations as to how it was, and 
how it could be remedied, within 
the closed door, The issue was, that 
one of the gentlemen went out with 
the party to settle the matter and 


release the prisoner. Asthe man of . 


genius shuffled along the deserted 
pavement his deliverer’s side, he 


wound up the adventure by a char- 
acteristic vituperation. ‘“ Unideaed 
wretches!” he said, as he parted 
with bis grim companions ; “T tried 
them on every subject under heaven, 
but they did not seem to have a 
thought in their minds unconnected 
with their base and brutal profes- 
sion!’ The’ Opium-eater in the 
cold Edinburgh streets at midnight 
tryfhg to find a subject of conversa- 
tion with his captors on a warrant 
for debt, is as quaint a picture as 
could well be found in literature. 
Of the style of this conversation, 
80 aulvonaly renowned, it is not 
easy to give any idea; but, indeed, 
what were De Quincey’s writings 
but conversations—prolonged, me- 
lodious, and, so far as -is apparent, 
under no necessity of ever coming 
to an end? There is an account of 
his début as a conversationalist at 
the Manchester Grammar School, at 


the age of about sixteen, which, we 
think, gives the happiest indication 
of his intellectual method, both in 
talk and books. The start in this 
case was given by an allusion to 
the “Sunday-evening exercise” of 
the school, which was a translation 
from Grotius on the evidences of 
Christianity :— 


“Did I know the book? No, I did 
not. All the direct knowledge which 
I had of Grotius was built upon his 
metrical translations into Latin of 
various fragments surviving from the 
Greek scenical poets, and these trans- 
lations had struck me as exceedingly 
beautiful. On the other hand, his 
work of highest pretensions, ‘ De Jure 
Belli et Pacis,’ so signally praised by 
Lord Bacon, I had not read at all; 
butI had heard such an account of it 
from a very thoughtful person as made 
it ible that Grotius was stronger, 
and felt himself stronger, on literary 
than on philosophical ground. Then 
with regard to his little work on the 
Mosaic and Christian revelations, I 
had heard very disparaging opinions 
about it—two especially. One amount- 
ed to no more than this, that the ques- 
tion was argued with a logic far infe- 
rior in point of cogency to that of Jar- 
dine and Paley. . But the other 
objection impeached not so much the 
dialectic acuteness as the learning of 
Grotius — at least, the appropriate 
learning. According to the anecdote 
current upon this subject, Dr. Edward 
Pococke, the great oriental scholar of 
England in the seventeenth century, 
when called upon to translate the 
little work of Grotius into Arabic or 
Turkish, had replied by pointing to 
the idle legend of Mahomet’s. pigeon 
or dove as a reciprocal messenger be- 
tween the Prophet and heaven—which 
legend had been accredited and adopt- 
ed by Grotius in the blindest spirit of 
credulity. Such a baseless fable, Po- 
cocke peter would work a double 
mischief—not only it would ruin the 
authority of that particular book in 
the East, but would damage Christi- 
anity for generations hy making known 
to the followers of the Prophet that 
their master was undervalued among 
the Franks on the authority of nursery 
tales, and that these tales were credited 
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by the leading Frankish scholars. A 
twofold result of evilwould follow——” 
And so the stream flows on and 
on: from the first mention of the_ 
“Jittle work” confessedly unknown’ 
to the speaker, through all the writ- 
ings of a voluminous author, and 
all their subjects, and the opinions 
of thoughtful persons, and of the 
great oriental scholar in the seven- 
teenth century, and heaven knows 
what besides,—all moving in sub- - 
tlest connection and coherence, one 
branch of the subject flowing out 
of the other, naturally, distinctly, 
eloquently. As the boy began, so 
the man continued ; and as in his 
talk, so in his writings—no trip- 
ping from subject to subject, no 
light abandonment of one theme 
for another, but unconscious, beau- 
tiful growth, expansion, efflores- 
cence, outward and upward, until 
the slight text has blossomed out 
into a system of doctrine: the cas- 
ual mention of a name produced a 
full analysis, criticism, and perbaps 
pa ip wig and the merest touch 
upon the barest rod brought forth a 
sudden blooming and _ fruitage, like 
Aaron’s wand with its almond-blos- 
soms, or that lily branch which in- 
dicated the Virgin’s chosen‘ suitor. 
But notwithstanding this gift of 
eloquence, we must conclude, as we 
began, by saying that, except about 
himself, De Quincey had not a great 
deal that was novel to tell us. He 
had many a delicate sentiment and 
fine opinion to clothe in those har- 
monies of speech, but no new thing 
of his own got out of the depths 
or from. the height—except himself, 
The accident of the opium, which 
was rare, tempted him to- open up 
his own strange, distinct, and deli- 
cately-organised being to our eyes ; 
and this is in reality the sum of 
his production. His great com- 
rades and playfellows Tai been 
greater benefactors to the world, 
more mighty presences, than he; 
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but in this point of view no one 
has done so much. A living crea- 
ture fine and rare, a quite unusual 
human experience of mingled mis- 
eries and exaltations, compassed by 
few ; a personal story, often touch- 
ing, always full of interest,—this is 
what he has given to his generation ; 
and the world will more. easily for- 
get many a more important man, 

He died very placidly and gently, 
as became him, after so long a life, 
seventy-five years.old, in December 
1859, and lies in the churchyard of 
the West Kirk, at the foot of the 
great rock on which Edinburgh 

tle stands, in a scene fine enough 
to content even his sense of beauty, 
by the side of his wife and son 
—sleeping well after that fitful 
fever of life which was to him so 
much more full of dreams than it is 
to most men, And as the curious, 
and the cultivated, and those who 
really Joved literature, and those 
who pretended to love it, sought his 
company while he lived, and listen- 
ed rapt to his silver tongue, so to 
the world of readers who love a 
delicate excitement, but not to be 
wearied or undergo any strain of 
their attention, his works are always 
welcome, and will continue to be 
so. It is still a silver tongue to 
which we listen, with nothing in it 
resonant or penetrating, but sweet 
with the softest tink!e as of water, or 
the chiming of far-away bells, What 
a wonderful brotherhood it was that 
died out finally-with De Quincey! 
Coleridge, more dreamy still than 
he, his own rival in that obscure and 
vision-haunted path ; Wordsworth, 
serene as one of his own mountains ; 
kind Southey, laborious and learn- 
ed; Charles Lamb, whom we ll 
love by instinct; John Wilson, the 
strong yet laughing Jupiter of the 
band, the most living and splendid 
personality of all. The world has 
fallen upon a smaller generation, a 
race of meaner stature now. 
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THE WIDOW’S CLOAK, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR.” 
I. 


Turre’s a widow Lady worthy of a word of kindly tone 
From all who love good Neighbourhood, and true allegiance own 
To motherly Humanity in love and sorrow tried, 


Who lives, some season of the year, 
Adown Dee-side. 


It. 


To her sister in the cottage, to the Highland hut, comes she; 

She takes the old wife by the hand, she shares her cup of tea; 

She loves the lowly people: years of life have taught her well, 

In God’s great household, they, the bulk 
Of inmates, dwell. 


Ill, 


She loves the Highland nature; and, the Dalriad deeps beyond, 
To every pressure of her palm the Irish hearts respond. 
What though we seldom see her St. Patrick’s Hall within, 
The Gael her presence yearly cheers 
Are kith and kin. 


IV. 


The Castle of Balmoral stands proudly on its hill; 
This simple widow Lady has a finer castle still,— 
Where hill-big keep and chapel soar up the southern sky, 
Above the woods of Windsor, 
And Thames swells by. 


Vv. 


The iron castles on the shore that sentry Portsea beach— 
The iron castles on the sea, their guns a shipload each, 
That ride in Spithead anchorage—the ordnance, great afd small, 
Of Woolwich and of London Tower,— 
She owns them all, 


VI. 
Ten thousand are her men-at-call, that ride in golden spurs ; 
The citied margins of the seas, half round the world, are hers ; 
And mightiest monarchs, fain to sit at her right hand, are seen: 


For she’s the Queen of the Three-Joined-Realm. 
. God save the Queen ! 


VII. 


And sons she has, good plenty, and daughters, if need were 
Of issue of the lawful line, to sit Saint Edward’s chair ; 
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For God has filled the quiver; and, with countenance elate, 
He, next in lawful right, may speak 
His foe in gate. 
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VIIt, 


And Denmark’s gracious daughter, who leads the bright array— 
Our darling, ever welcome as flowers that’ come in May 
‘God, shield: the precious creature beneath Thy angels’ wings, 
And send her lovely nature 

Down lines of kings! 


Ix. 


Fine men the princely brothers; and time is coming, when, 
By sea and land, they all may show that they are manly men ; 
Alert, at clear-eyed Honour’s call, to give their duty-day 
Afield—on deck—in battery— 

Come what come may. 


x. 


Now mark you, Kings and Emperors who rule this peopled ball 
That nourishes us, man and beast, and graveward. bears us. all, 
The blood of horses and of men, and lives of men, will lie 
Main heavy on their souls that break 

Her amity. 


xi 


Victoria’s sheltering mantle is over India Spread’; 
Who dare to touch the garment’s hem, look out for men in red: 
Look out for gun and tumbril a-crash through mound and hedge, 
For shot and shell and Sheffield shear- 

Steel, point and edge! 


xIt. 


The fires are banked; in road and port the seaman-heart swells large ; 
The horses from the Irish fields are champing for the charge ; 
Stand back! keep off! the changing cheek of Peace has lost its smile, 
And grave her eyes, and grave “ prayer, 

To Heaven the_ while :— 


XII, 


“ Maker, Preserver of Mankind, and Saviour that Thow art, - 
Assuage the rage of wrathful men ; abate their haughty heart ; 
Or, if not so Thy holy will—suppress the idle sigh, 
And God Sabaoth be the name 

We know Thee by !” 


DuBuin, 1877, 
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THiaur the vacation is over, and it 
has been remarkably free from the 
usual agitation of the autumn. The 
question of national education is at 
rest from the strife of tongues ; the 
idle controversy about the famous 
25th clause closed party discussion 
upon that topic. The slave circu- 
lars of two years ago were the occa- 
sion of inveetives which were found 
when Parliament met to be equally 
eg to both sides of the 

ouse, and consequently ill calcu- 
lated to advance. the interests. of 
party warfare. The wild demon- 
strations of last year have had no 
counterpart in this; all the passion 
of indignation, the force of vituper- 
ation, the energy of invective which 
might have roused the civilised 
world in denunciation of the debas- 
ing savagery of the present ‘war, 
were lavished and consumed last 
year upon a transaction which was 
as nothing in comparison, buf which 
served to kindle the animosities of 
faction, This. year all has been 
quiet. Liberal leaders have be- 
sought their followers to organise 
without a policy, and to combine 
without an object. But the general 
public has been absorbed in the in- 
terest of this prolonged and change- 
ful struggle in the East, in the erit- 
ical fortunes of the French Repub- 
lic, in the gigantic famine which 
menaced the southern provinces of 
India with desolation, War, famine, 
and a threatened revolution were 
sufficient to engross the whole at- 
tention of the public; and howeyer 
restless an Opposition may be, it can 
no more lash a preoccupied public 
to excitement than flog a dead horse 
into activity. Mr. Gladstone might 
inaugurate at Birmingham a federa- 
tion of Liberal associations; Lord 
Granville might break at Bradford 


the silence which he observed in his 
place in Parliament; but no re- 
awe was offered. The party.and 
the public were both .“ sold” : last 
autumn ; and this year confidence 
in the Government has been as un- 
challenged in the recess as it was 
during the session of Parliament. 
The forces of discontent which were 
marshalled in an imposing array dur- 
ing last vacation, were contempta- 
ously dispersed and disbanded at 
the meeting of Parliament. It is 
impossible to summon them into 
action a second time. The remem- 


‘brance of former failure, the ridi- 


cule attending the collapse of every 
effort, the fear of again being left 
in the lurch, would alone have pre- 
cluded activity during the recess, 
The Prime Minister, in his speech 
at the Guildhall, placed the Indian 
famine in the first rank of the topics 
which he discussed; and described 
it as the greatest calamity, perhaps, 
which can happen to any country. 
It is no doubt a most difficult event 
to deal with; and the India Office, — 
the Viceroy, and the late Lord 
Mayor, are all of them entitled to 
no ordinary credit for their successful 
exertions, But it is a most dull and 
dreary subject to discuss ; for, turn 
it which way one will, not merely 
in itself, but in its liability con- 
stantly to recur, it is one of the 
most hopeless and perplexing pro- 
blems which any nation ever had 
to solve. The question whether the 
British taxpayer should be. invited 
to come to the rescue is not at pre- 
sent a pressing one, and had far 
better not be prematurely raised. 
But what are we to say to the 
general se ese We have taken 
on our hands an empire of some 
two hundred millions of souls, We 
have conferred upon them the 
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greatest security, Intestine wars 
no longer decimate the population ; 
the whole resources of Western civi- 
lisation are brought into play to 
intercept the accustomed conse- 
quences, of inundations, droughts, 
and famines.. We have no alterna- 
tive but to apply them; the whole 
civilised world and our own con- 
sciences would cry shame on us. if 
we did not Yet what are the 
probable consequences? It is a 
population which increases and 
multiplies with great rapidity. In 
Bengal alone, where population, ac- 
cording to an ordinary rate of in- 
crease, was estimated at. forty mil- 
lions, the recent census showed that 
the actual numbers were sixty-six 
millions, The security conferred by 
British rule fosters the rapid growth 
of population,—all the resources at 
its command are being employed to 
revent those agencies which have 
hitherto periodically thinned it. 
A-century ago, in 1770, a third of 
the population of Bengal was swept 
away by famine. And no doubt, 
in the history of India, the same 
climatic causes which destroy the 
energy of a race by minimising its 
wants and facilitating, in the ordi- 
nary. way, its supplies, bring into 
operation the. huge disasters which 
redress from time to time the grow- 
ing disproportion of numbers to the 
means of subsistence. We prevent 
the ordinary habitual results of those 
disasters; and it.is our plain duty 
to do so as far as we can. We do 
so at the cost of eleven millions in 
one case, five or six millions in an- 
other, and so on. The greater part 
of this will be added to the Indian 
public debt; and as time goes on, 
population, saved from the. effects 
of war, famine.and disaster will prob- 
ably overtake all available means of 
supply. It cannot be that our Indian 
empire has been established simply 
for the purpose of creating a vast 
redundant population, which we 
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penpecer by gigantic relief. Yet 
in all discussions upon the subject, 
and even in. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speech, we read of the “ administra- 
tive efficiency,” the. “ systematised 
skill,” and the munificent charity 
which help a Government, to feed 
a nation. But, to our, minds. these 
“famine campaigns,” as they are 
called, are becoming so frequent, 
and strain so greatly the resources 
of the Indian Government, that 
they loudly call for something more 
than reiterated applause of the 
efforts always heroic, of the means 
generally lavish, with which they 
are encountered, We shall have to 
inaugurate a regular famine policy. 


The principles upon which this 


gigantic relief is granted must be 
reduced to a system which shall 
have in view not merely the pre- 
vention of present starvation, but 
the means of recompensing the 
great efforts and outlay made. It 
cannot be that the main duty of the 
Indian Government and the main 
burden of Indian finance is merely 
to keep alive a helpless population. 
If not, that population must be 
stimulated to make greater efforts 
than oriental indolence suggests, to 
increase the means of. subsistence. 
The labour difficulty in India has 
always weighed in Western enter- 
prise. The hand-to-mouth wants 
of the natives are-few; they often 
prefer a diminution of work to in- 
crease of earnings, and they learn too 
slowly a different lesson. A perpetual 
system of gigantic relief encourages 
this sort of improvidence and dis- 
inclination for labour, Unless these 
famine districts can be made, in the 
course of years, to. work out. the 
cost of their own relief, it will be 
easy for the Indian Government. to 
run up in half a century a» enor- 
mous public debt, with nothing to 
show for, it. but a. population of 
paupers. Pharaoh’s lean kine must 
net devour posterity ; their ravages 
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must be made good by increas2d 
exertion and stimulated labour. 
These costly and periodical efforts 
to feed a nation seem to be inevi- 
table, and no doubt are in the 
highest degree praiseworthy; but 
unless they are dominated by a 
policy of forethought, and the de- 
termination to make the people of 
India provide by their own efforts 
the means of their own subsistence, 
the obvious result of these grand 
achievements will be not merely to 
vanquish starvation, but to pauper- 
ise a continent. 

The next subject upon which the 
Prime Minister touched was the 
Eastern Question. The vast major- 


ity of Englishmen heard with satis- 
faction the authoritative re-state- 
ment by the Minister that the policy 
of their country continued to be one 
of conditional neutrality ; and that 
British interests, so carefully defined 
in Lord Derby’s despatch, are placed 


by the British Government as reso- 
lutely in the foreground in Novem- 
ber 1877 as they were in November 
1875. Still more interesting was 
the statement that, in the belief 
of Lord Beaconsfield, peace ought 
not to be even now an impossible 
achievement; and “that the time 
may not be far distant when, with 
the rest of the Powers of Europe, we 
may contribute to a settlement which 
will not only seeure that peace, but 
also the independence of Europe.” 
Both sovereigns began the war in 
full agreement that the safety and 
welfare of the Christian subjects 
must be secured. As soon as the 
passion of strife is exploded, both 
sovereigns can end it in a like 
agreement. The status quo, if alter- 
ed at all, must be altered by the 
like consent, and the sanction of 
Europe, whose independence must 
not be assailed. As soon as mutual 
exhaustion disposes the minds of 
the combatants to peace, its terms 
may be difficult but not impossible 


to arrange. The chief object must 
be to guard the population from the 
vengeance of the Tark, and the pro- 
tection of the Russian ; and prob- 
ably the aid of Austria, in some 
shape or other, will be necessary, 


It is not very probable that’ Russia 


will be in a position to demand any 
changes which will permanently 
menace the independence of Europe, 
having regard to the quarter from 
whence danger has been anticipat- 
ed. Nor is it very probable that 
the Turks will take any extremely 
impracticable view of the conditions 
which will rid them of their invad- 
ers, Meanwhile, the light which 
has been thrown ‘upon the state of 
the northern provinces has led to 
much calmer views on the subject 
of Turkish government and the 
advantages of Russian interference, 
Public opinion, and also the minds 
of the combatants, are ripening in 


favour of a more reasonable and | 


equitable adjustment of difficulties 
than was possible at the last Con- 
ference. 

The article of Mr. Forbes in the 
‘Nineteenth Century’ of last month 
has been frequently cited. It 
amounts to a recantation on behalf 
of the extreme Russophiles, made 
by their representative man, of the 
views which have so long and sorely 
discredited their jadgment and their 
common-sense. The writer has 
borne grave testimony to the cor- 
rectness of those opinions which 
the. most experienced consuls in 
Turkey, and the diplomatists and 
statesmen most conversant with the 
East, have uniformly expressed. 
Mr. Forbes, as the well-known corre- 
spondent of the ‘ Daily News,’ one 
of the most Russophile of papers, 
is an important and impartial wit- 
ness on this subject. 
is entirely favourable to the Rus- 
sians as regards the commission of 
atrocities. They are instinctively 
humane men, with a strong innate 
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sense of the manliness of fair-play. 
But corruption, favouritism, in- 
trigue, and indifference, take all 
vigour out of their civil and mili- 
tary life. The Turks are described 
exactly in the terms which those 
who have taken reasonable views 
of the Eastern Question have in- 
variably employed. They are san- 
guinary when their blood is up, and 
when the savage part of their nature 
is roused hy treachery or resistance, 
They are passively, even contemptu- 
ously, good-natured in their cooler 
moments. When falling back be- 
fore the invaders, they actually left 
the Bulgarian inhabitants behind 
them in full enjoyment of their 
prosperity, till their deliverers were 
scandalised at the plenty which 
surrounded them, and at a degree of 
comfort to which they themselves 
were strangers. ‘The country,” 
he says, “was badly governed, or 
rather, in effect it was hardly 
That is- precisely 


governed at all.” 
the view which the opponents of 


Russian aggression have always 
taken. Under Turkish  indiffer- 
ence, education flourished; com- 
merce, agriculture, and manufactures 
passed to the hands of the Chris- 
tians, who escaped conscription at 
their own wiah, and by willing 
payment of taxes, Under the in- 
fluence of Russian intrigue and 
Panslavist committee-men, the 
Greek priest vied with the tax- 
gatherer in extortion; disturbances 
and rebellion were fomented, 


“IT do not mean to say,’ continues 
Mr. Forbes, ‘‘that it was all smooth 
and pleasant for the Bulgarians, or in- 
deed for any of the races of which the 
population of Turkey in Europe is 
made up; but their lot, from all that 
I have been able to learn, was toler- 
able enough. It seems to have been a 
lot for which the practical British 
philanthropist would gladly see a con- 
siderable section of his fellow-country- 
people exchange their own wretched, 
sodden, hopeless plight,” 
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In. the whole of the. North Bal- 
kans, no one had suffered on account 
of the risings of last year; and 
when the Turkish soldiers evacuated 
the territory, they did so withont 
spoliation—withont even adopting 
the ordinary military measure of 
laying waste the country. After 
all that we have heard of humani- 
tarian motives on the side of the 
Cossacks, it is only just to give the 
Turks their fair proportion of credit. 
The Bulgarians themselves are not 
described in very flattering terms, 
and their absolute unfitness for self- 
government is. for the hundredth 
time recorded and demonstrated. 

The chief difficulty in the way of 
peace will be to provide against the 
consequences of the war, in inflam- 
ing the animosities of the two races, 
and thereby increasing the difficul- 
ties of, and objections to, Ottoman 
rule. These are the self-imposed 
difficulties of Russia, but we may 
hope that these will vanish in the 
presence on either side of a genu- 
ine disposition towards peace. Eu- 
rope owes so much to the valour 
and energy of the Turk, who, in 
defending his empire, has saved 
Christendom from serious compli- 
cations, The outcome of the war 
is not, as Lord Beaconsfield pointed 
out, to be estimated by reference to 
chance victories, now on the one 
side, now on the other, The char- 
acter of the campaign as a whole 
must be regarded. 

Every reasonable man must admit 
that even if the Turkish arms under- 
go a period of reverses, enough has 
already been done to make good the 
position of the Sultan as an indepen- 
dent sovereign. He has summoned 
into the field of arms a powerful army, 
which, without pay or reward, has 
performed prodigies of valour, and, 
without aid of any kind, has met and 
vanquished over and over again the 
allied forces of the North, The 
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Turk, therefore, has a right to 
another trial,—indeed the task of 
ejecting him from Europe is proba- 
bly beyond the power of any single 
Government. Moreover, he is by no 
means at the end of his resources, 
With a population of thirty-five 
against Russia’s eighty millions, his 
recruiting - ground is nevertheless 
much more favourably placed. He 
needs no armies of occupation for 
the purpose of suppressing revolt 
in newly-acquired territories, He 
has no Central Asia, no Poland, 
no Trans-caucasia, His Mohamme- 
dan population in Europe borders 
on the seat of war or inhabits 
the territory round Constantino- 
ms His levies from Asia could 

é drawn principally from Asia 
Minor and Syria; and as he com- 
mands the sea, and has not the 
fear of Mr. Gladstone before his 
eyes, he can easily transport them 
from thence, and also from Egypt. 
There is no fear as to his recruiting- 
ground ; and his men are born sol- 
diers—far more easily trained, ac- 
cording to all accounts, than the 
Cossack. And as regards finances, it 
is not at all clear that his position 
is much worse than that of Russia. 
His expenditure is certainly far 
less. His credit is as bad as can 
be; but inasmuch as half his in- 
come went to his creditors before 
repudiation, the ten or twelve mil- 
lions thus set free at General Igna- 
tieff’s suggestion is no mean annual 
contribution towards a war conduct- 
ed in a cheap and ‘inexpensive way, 
and to support an army whose an- 
nual cost in time of peace is less 
than four millions, His export and 
import returns show that he‘ has 
an annual surplus of twenty millions 
wherewith to exchange or buy for- 
eign products ; and it may be rea- 
sonably conjectured that a portion 
of that amount may be diverted to 
subsidise the army. No doubt the 


extinction of his credit is a great 
disaster; but Russia’s credit is im- 
mensely strained, and new loans to 
any serious extent would be found 
a very hazardous matter. As far as 
finances go, considering the prox- 
imity of Turkey’s supplies, and the 
considerably less cost of her troops, 
it is not at all clear that she is 
overmatched in money, any more 
than in men and fighting power. 
Some daring and successful strokes 
of generalship might alter somewhat 
the character of the immediate pros- 
pects; but judging the future by 
the experience of the past, we should 
think the time may shortly arrive 
when weariness of a practically equal 
strife may induce pacific disposi- 
tions. At any rate we earnestly 
trust that the sanguinary hopes of 
our more humanitarian politicians 
may be disappointed of their cher- 
ished expectation of a second. cam- 


paign. 

When both sides have so thor- 
oughly vindicated their rr and 
prestige, they can both afford to 
yield to the stern necessities of war, 
and make the concessions which 
may establish a durable peace. It 
may, however, be some time before 
the contending races will take so 
reasonable a view. Turkish states- 
men might probably be willing to 
make some acceptable arrangement 
for the peaceable administration of 
the provinces; but it is a question 
how far they can restrain the fana- 
ticism of their countrymen. Ras- 
sian statesmen, on the other side, 
have probably their hands less fet- 
tered by any ungovernable animosi- 
ties on the part of their subjects, 
whose enthusiasm by this time has 
been considerably cooled, They do 
not, we feel convinced, desire to 
fight out this war to the bitter end; 
and fortunately for them, they can 
always fall back on the antecedent 
pledges of the Czar, that he did not. 
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desire territory, but merely sought 
the welfare of the Christian , com- 
munity. Russia cannot afford to 
become an exhausted Power, Her 
Asiatic possessions are not merely 
a constant source of weakness, but 
a constant menace of revolt. She 
has an enormous frontier, and dis- 
atfected provinces: lie close to the 
heart of her empire. Her conquests 
alone must absorb a large army, and 
the effort to maintain a large force 
in the Balkans and meet the enor- 
mous loss of men already incurred 
must be considerable. Even if 
Plevna falls, it will require a power- 
ful army to mask the quadrilateral 
and the fortified places which may 
yet spring up in default of Plevna. 

here is a great deal yet to be done 
before Adrianople can be reached. 
Vast as the Russian population is 
as compared with Turkey, it does 
not, having regard to the extent of 
territory which it occupies, offer a 
serviceable recruiting-ground; and 
notwithstanding his endurance and 
well-known. marching powers, it 
takes time to educate a Cossack, 
Russian organisation rpetually 
breaks down, and is own to 
be enfeebled, s8metimes even para- 
lysed, by corruption, And, more- 
over, the civil and administrative 
capacity at the service of the Czar 
has already proved to be ridiculous- 
ly deficient. Russians and Bulga- 
rians together, it is. said, probably 
with some exaggeration, cannot 
administer the affairs of an occu- 
pied town without the help of 
the Turks, Evidence has come to 
light as to the unpreparedness of 
the Russians for war, which fully 
justified the opinion of many, our- 
selves included, down to the. last 
moment, that war would be avoided. 
General Ignatieff’s meekness at the 
Conference sprang from a real dis- 
inclination on the part of the Czar 
for war. The error of mobilisation 
was, however, irretrievable, Still 
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there is every reason to believe that 
if diplomacy, or the fortunes. of 
war, would provide a decent excuse, 
Russia would gladly retreat from 
her present position. 

It seems to be tolerably clear 
that. Russia will find no, allies 
amongst the t Powers, not- 
withstanding that, Mr, _ Gladstone 
has, for the hundredth time, de- 
monstrated that the united co-ope- 
ration of all Europe was only hin- 
dered by England. He points to 
every great Power on the Continent, 
and exclaims how eagerly it would 
have adopted coercion but for the 
British eceneamia while Lord 
Hartington loudly complains that 
England has absolutely no influence 
at all, Doubtless there is a friend- 
ly understanding between the two 


-Chanecllors. _ But nevertheless, who 


that. has watched the course. of 
events in France. since the 16th 
May last, believes that, her Govern- 
ment was willing, before or after- 
that event, to join in such a wild- 
goose chase as that of coercing the 
Turk? Was Italy, with her unpro- 
tected coasts, likely to undertake 
the task? But Austria, it is said, fa- 
voured nayal coercion ; and England 
might therefore have wrung the neck 
of Turkish power at the Bosphorus. 
It always comes round to the mon- 
strous proposition which all try to 
disavow, that England should have 
gone to war with Russia against 
Turkey. It means that or nothing ; 
it means ,that we should have em- 
barked in this savage war in defi- 
ance of our most solemn obligations 
to the rata Lord Hartington 
said, before Mr, Gladstone’s Welsh 
speech recalled former declarations 
to his memory, that. no: responsible 
statesman had ever induced Russia 
to believe in our willingness. to. join 
in her enterprise, Mr. Gladstone 
most certainly has done so, And 
he appeals to Germany’s strong 
“moral union” with Russia, her 
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sympathies and concurrence, as his 
excuse, 

But Germany, we take it, has 
ample reasons, however necessary 
the friendship of Russia may be to 
her, to avoid military measures in 
the south-east of Europe. France 
is still her deadly foe, and in its 
present disturbed condition her 
quiescence is not to be seriously 
reckoned upon. With a powerful 
army, an overflowing exchequer, 
and a disturbed political condition, 
she cannot be a subject of indiffer- 
ence to an empire which, however 
large and powerful, is yet drained 
of money and resources, Germany 
cannot afford to lose either men 
or money, and her rulers would find 
it difficult to carry their home-loving 
subjects into a war in which they 
were but remotely interested. Even 
in time of peace her expenditure has 


increased, and her revenue has de-' 


clined. The burden of opposing a 
prepared and defensive attitude to 
France tells with increasing weight 
upon her people. The continued 
depression of industry and trade 
has so dried up the sources of rev- 
enue, that it 1s said as much as 
twenty per cent of a man’s income 
is swallowed up by Government and 
municipal taxes. It is a country of 
bankruptcy and litigation ; and the 
only department which shows pros- 

rity is the Ministry of Justice. 
No doubt the borrowing powers of 
the nation are good, and therefore 
financially it could face a war; but 
its condition is such as to increase 
the disinclination to strife of a peace- 
able and already overburdened pop- 
ulation. Germany would not care 
to find herself between Plevna and 
the quadrilateral, wintering in the 
Balkans, with the Danube behind 
her; or even engaged in strangling 
the Porte on the Bosphorus. 

The extraordinary division of 
opivion in reference to oar Turkish 
policy which prevails in the Liberal 
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party, is strongly brought out when 
we place Mr. Gladstone’s speech in 
the ‘ Times’ of November 15th, side 
by side with the article in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review ’ of the previous 
month. Whe Liberal party, how- 
ever, is extremely anxious to secure 
“unity of action,” while they deride 
“unity of opinion” as unworthy of 
the aspiration of thinking men, All 
hope of the latter they may well 
discard; and Lord Hartington, in 
his Scottish performances, has onl 

increased the general discord. All 
the energies, however, of their more 
ardent spirits are now directed to 
secure unity of action. No more 
interesting political experiment has 
been tried in our day. The circum- 
stances are not propitious. Such is 


the general contentment, that you 
‘cannot, as the Prime Minister said, 
get six people together to pretend 
to discuss a political grievance. 
Lord Hartington can only complain 


that every class which the late Gov- 
ernment harassed is now comfort- 
able and contented. Lord Granville 
and Mr. Lowe have both complained 
that, so far from Conservative legisla- 
tion being injurious, ifs great defect 
was that it was so extremely dull; 
that so far from crowding, like 
Mr. Lowe, the hours of his Aeriatd 
life, no Minister had the ambition 
to connect his name with any sensa- 
tional legislation. In a period of 
general contentment, Liberals are to 
combine without an object and or- 
ganise without a grievance. Yet, 
as Lord Salisbury phrased it at 
Bradford, “ Liberal organisation is 
already one of the wonders of the 
world, because it unites people who 
desire exactly opposite things to 
vote in the same direction.” Rent 
as it is from top to bottom on the 
subject of our policy in the East, 
the existence of the Church Estab- 
lishment, the extension of household 
suffrage to the counties, its leaders 
are actually founding a series or 
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federation of associations which are 
to fling “unity of opinion” to the 
winds, and vindicate that highest 
of all party and patriotic obligations 
—“ unity of action.” 

Lord Hartington undertook to 
encourage this wonderful movement 
at Edinburgh by a demonstration, 
the very tameness of which must 
have convinced him that his at- 
tempts are premature and futile. 
His example was followed at Roch- 
dale by Mr. Bright and Mr. Cham- 
berlain; and later on, by Mr. Glad- 
stone in Wales, The proceedin 
were aptly described at Rochdale 
by Mr. Chamberlain as a process of 
“tuning up,” while it was admit- 
ted that the musicians had no no- 
tion what the overture was going 
to be; but it was hoped that a 
skilful conductor would, neverthe 
less, soon derive harmony out of 
the surpassing discord. Did ever 
party managers tempt the public 
with the like before? Yet it is a 
miss accurate description of the 
remarkale performance. Lord Har- 
' tington said the same thing in more 
stately language. 
members of his association, in ref- 
erence to any single thing which 
might occur to them, good, bad, or 
indifferent, not to go away with the 
idea that the leaders of their party 
have determined not to deal with it. 
They at all times desire to know 
“what is the prevailing current of 
opinion, what is the relative strength 
of opinion,” on the newer projects 
of reform. The leaders were with- 
out a grievance, without a policy; 
but if these associations could dis- 
cover the one or thesother, the 
leaders will thankfally devote their 
attention to it, though they cannot 
say beforehand what course they 
will adopt. 

Lord Salisbury complained at 
Bradford that Conservatives did not 
throw sufficient enthusiasm into 
' their organisation and voting; but 
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it is difficult to see what kind of - 
assistance their opponents will. get 
out, of these associations. They 
have no magazine of political de- 
vices, and it is hardly worth while 
to enlist an army without an atom 
of ammunition. Their poverty of 
invention is absolutely appalling. 
The unfortunate complaint that 
every class was comfortable was 
bungled in a fashion so inartistic, 
both by Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Bright, that. it would have been 
better to have left it alone. When 
you begin by the admission that 
such comprehensive classes as the 
military and 7. professions, the 
clergy of the Church of England, 
the licensed victuallers, and the 
farmers and ratepayers, which had 
all loudly complained under. the 
late Government, have now been 
conciliated by legislation, too dull 
to be recollected, too welcome to all 
to be abused by any, some ground 
of condemnation, suggested either 
by wise philosophy or severe mo- 
rality, should at least be stated. 
Lord Hartington attempted to fulfil 
this mdispensable condition of suc- 
cess. He, at least, implied that 
these desirable results had been 
obtained at the expense of the 
community, by the sacrifice of gen- 
eral and public interests. He did 
not, however, as the Scotch say, 
“condescend to particulars;” but 
hurried off at once to a vague and 
sonorous parallel, dear to some 
Saturday. Reviewer years ago, and 
lately reproduced in the ‘ World,’ 
between modern Conservatism and 
the late French Empire, with its 
accompaniments of disaster and 
ruin, But the charge of political 
corruption does not sit very heavily 
on his sonl, It ears from his 
Edinburgh speech. that, notwith- 
standing their corrupt sacrifice of the 
public interests by class legislation, 
the Ministry have nevertheless set 
the clergy of the two kingdoms by 
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_ the ears by their Public Worship 

Regulation Act and their Abolition 
of Patronage Act. And as for the 
farmers, no sooner had Lord Har- 
tington returned to Glasgow than 
he entirely forgot the corrupt trans- 
actions by which their support 
had been secured, and the disasters 
of the French Empire invited. “I 
do not know,” he exclaimed, “ what 
grounds for gratitade to the Con- 
servative party farmers have. I 
do not know what the party have 
ever done for them.” Strange to 
say, the class interests of Scotch 
farmers have been sadly neglected ; 
and still stranger, Lord Hartington, 
who at Edinburgh thought that 
attention to class interests demoral- 
ised statesmanship, at Glasgow, un- 
deterred by the disasters of the 
French Empire, was not above pro- 
fiting by the omission. “There are 
some things which the farmers of 
Scotland are greatly intcrested in, 
but have they received any con- 
sideration from a Conservative 
Government?” Compensation for 
improvements has been ruthlessly 
denied; in rd to the law of 
hypothec, the conduct of the Min- 
istry has been scarcely honest. In 
fact, class legislation is equally ob- 
jectionable, whether it is granted 
or refused. In the former case the 
ublic is rained, and the fate of the 

rench Empire invoked—in the 
latter, the clad is deeply injured ; 
and these associations, unmindful 
of the fall of Napoleon, appeal for 
their votes. 

Mr. Bright at Rochdale harped 
upon the same string. The Con- 
servatives “appear always or almost 
always to be fevislating for a class;” 
whilst Liberals “legislate always 
for the whole people and for the 
general good.” Tke one party is 
notorious for its constant assaults 
upon grievances, and its success in 
remedying them; the other for its 
constant resistance to every measure 


which the intelligence and necessi- 
ties of the country demand, and for 
a constant failure in such resistance. 
Recent experience suggests that the 
one party creates grievances, whilst 
the other removes them. Abroad, 
these cosmopolitan gentlemen are 
“the friends of every country but 
their own ;” at home, they promote 
their country’s welfare by haras- 
sing every class of which it is 
composed. But Mr. Bright ad- 
mitted—and it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of such 
an admission, if a strong govern- 
ment is of any public importance— 
that the Conservative party has a 
“solid and permanent organisation,” 
while its opponents, unless when 
under the ow a of temporary en- 
thusiasm, are broken into sections, 
and fight under disadvantage. The 
one side is supported by all, or nearly 
all, the principal classes in the king- 
dom; whilst the other side is, or 
ought to be, supported by millions 
of persons—* a good many of whom, 
as we all know, are unhappily very 
ignorant, many of whom do not 
read much, and still fewer think 
very much.” And then Mr. Bright 
complains that a very large number 
of them, having no interest in any 
of the vague evils which he finds 
it so difficult to define and describe, 
“at the time of election will give 
their votes in favour of that which 
they ought to despise, condemn, and 
war against.” The Liberal party, it 
is broadly stated, is little better than 
a mob, without concentration, union, 
and directness in its efforts; in 
which case heaven preserve us from 
it! But they have grand princi- 
ples; and it is their duty to ongan- 
ise for no immediate purpose, good, 


bad, or indifferent, which will bear ~ 


description. Even the “grand priv- 
ciples” are nowhere defined ; but in 
the orator’s mouth they are placed 
in close juxtaposition te a constant 


growth of population, and a great . 
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expansion of trade, In fact, the 
Liberal ship is becalmed ; officers 
and men, instead of waiting for the 
wind, clamour. indignantly at the 
serene political weather around them. 
They are like “ frozen-out fox-hunt- 
ers swearing for a thaw.” 

It is sad to see a great party re- 
duced to this sort of thing, all for 
want of a little patience. Its con- 
fidence in the machinery of organi- 
sation is unbounded, and, according 


to Lord Salisbury at Bradford, by | 


no means misplaced. But if it is 
neither permanent nor solid, as Mr. 
Bright says, and reposes on the votes 
of ignorant numbers, it is one which 
can only triumph spasmodically and 
perish in its temporary success, 
What is the new project for gal- 
vanising into life the dead bones 
of the party? Mr. Chamberlain is 
the only man who can answer this 
question ; and he, with his irrespon- 
sible enthusiasm and confident in- 
experience, has a handful of devices 
which the party refuses to accept. 
He was surprised at the work before 
them. The malt-tax and the in- 
come-tax remained upon the statute- 
book; the “free breakfast table” 
was a dim hope of the future. The 
cust of our armaments, the existence 
of the Church, the present distri- 
bution of political power, the laws 
which regulate the tenure and dis- 
tribution of land, all, according to 
the orator, demanded a sweeping 
and energetic reform, which the 
new associations alone could insure. 
But at present they had “an undi- 
vided mind and an undeclared opin- 
ion.” Their projectors hoped by 
their aid “to arrive at something 
like an agreement as to the course 
of action,” and “to feel the pulse of 
Liberalism throughout the country, 
and arrive at a common understand- 
ing as to the course to be adopted,” 
It is not in this way that a political 
party wins success. These organi- 
sations are more likely to bring out 
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the differences and increase the di- 
visions of our opponents than to 
weld them together. According to 
Mr.j Forster’s naive confession, their 
best hope is, that the Ministers 
will carry out some one of their 
suggestions, and perish of success. 
Most certainly the leaders of one 
party have quite as much right 
as those of the other to feel the 
= of this vague and indefinite 
iberalism. As the State physi- 
cians, Ministers cannot do less, and 
not even Mr. Chamberlain himself 
ee at present to do more, 

ot all the rival doctors, however, 
are equally complaisant with Mr. 
Forster. Mr. Gladstone, to judge 
by his article last month in a con- 
temporary periodical, is oppressed, 
in reference to the county franchise, 
by “one of the greatest moral 
dangers that can beset the politics 
of a self-governed country —the 
danger of having a t question 
insincerely dealt with,” He is still 
smarting under the crashing defeats 
which his mismanagement entailed 
upon the Liberal party in the 
ears 1866 and 1867. He is the 
ast man in England, unless we 
except Mr. Lowe, whom a_ high 
moral tone on the subject of par- 
liamentary reform in any way be- 
fits. Mr. Lowe helped to get rid 
of Lord Derby’s Government in 
1859, because it refused to lower 
the suffrage. In office he gladly 
joined in shelving the position, 
and five years later vehemently 
argued that to lower the suffrage 
would ruin the country. Mt. 
Gladstone has not so ostentatiously 
set at defiance the decencies of par- 
liamentary life; still he combines 
his present rness for a new 
reform bill with unlimited rever- 
ence for the representative system 
prior to 1832, which he regards as 
one of the wonders of the world; 
with twenty years’ subsequent hos- 
tility to any “tampering with the 











franchise ;” with a readiness to 
leave Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet, 
rather than support a £6 suffrage ; 
with a determined opposition: in 
1867 to any limit lower than a £5 
rental. The first indication which 
Mr, Gladstone ever gave of eager- 
ness in the cause of parliamentary 
reform was in 1860, when, after 
much wavering and indecision, he 
had finally determined to throw in 
his politica! lot with the Liberals, 


by joining Lord Palmerston’s second. 


administration. His “flesh and 
blood” arguments reflected the zeal 
rather than the discretion of recent 
conversion; while his inadequate 
treatment of the whole subject, and 
his blundering guidance of its for- 
tunes, justly forfeited the confi- 
dence of Parliament and the alle- 
giance of his party. Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington 
can settle it between them, whether 
they have fallen down precipices, 
as one of them says, or steps, as 
another calls them; but those who 
have once appealed to “flesh and 
blood,” can scarcely measure with 
sincerity or consistency the rela- 
tive qualifications of various classes 
for the exercise of political power. 
‘The admission of any class, hating 
regard to the existing system of 
representation, is obviously a ques- 
tion of time; and there are many 
reasons why perpetual changes 
should be discouraged, and the 
public mind be convinced that 
representative systems are merel 

a means to an end, and that eac 

system as it stands should be util- 
ised for the purposes of good gov- 
ernment and wise legislation, before 
it is rashly discarded for another. 
In any event, the Liberals have no 
monopoly of this question. Even 
Lord Hartington recognises the ab- 
surdity of such a pretension. Ac- 
cording to him, the party of progress 
is cautiously descending a staircase. 
Violently propelled by its antagon- 
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ists, it unwillingly placed one foot 
on household suffrage in the bor- 
oughs ; it now, with wavering inde- 
cision, shrinks back from household 
suffrage in the counties. 

If the county franchise provokes 
discord, still more so does the ques- 
tion of disestablishment. Lord 
Hartington tried at least to be very 
guarded on this subject. He said 
that he would be no party to stim- 
ulate agitation upon that subject in 
Scotland, in reference to the Scotch 
Church ; while in England he re- 
garded it as not one of the practical 
politics of the day. “It is one of 
such magnitude that, in my opinion, 
men far abler and far bolder than 
myself will be at the head of the 
Liberal party in the House of Com- 
mons, and will turn away before 
the tremendous difficulties which 
are raised by this question.” Bat 
as he stepped aside from this safe 
ground to accuse the Ministry “ of 
raising questions of the most import- 
ant and the most delicate charac- 
ter” by their Church policy both in 
England and Scotland, he brought 
down the censure of the Duke of 
Argyll, who declared that that policy 
had the support of nearly the whole 
Liberal party, and deprecated inter- 
ference with it. And when, on the 
other hand, he hinted that the fate 
of one establishment could: not be 
without influence upon that of the 
other, his references to the future 
were quite as destructive of party 


‘unity as those which he made to the 


ast. Moreover, both the one and 
the other lay him open to the charge 
of tampering with a great question, 
which he is wholly unprepared com- 
prehensively to deal with. 

One great and unexpected advan- 
tage has fallen to the lot of the 
Liberals during the recess ; but it is 
only of a negative kind. Mr. Glad- 
stone has returned from his Irish 
expedition; and the ‘Times,’ in its 
leader of the 13th November, to 
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the inexpressible relief of all sound 
Liberals, was “enabled” as the 

hrase is, to print this of him, 
“Mr. Gladstone has met the Irish 
people, and most persons will ad- 
mit that no disastrous explosion has 
been the result.” More than that, the 
‘Times’ actually proceeded,—* It is 
only fair to say that the credit of 
this belongs to Mr. Gladstone him- 
self.” Once launched on a strain 
of compliment, the spirit of lauda- 
tion was indulged in without stint. 
“Tt is very remarkable,” quoth the 
‘Times,’ “that Mr. Gladstone, while 
speaking freely in Dublin and else- 
where, has afforded so little material 
for mischievous commentary to the 
people he addressed.” It is indeed 
a high tribute to the prudence and 
self-restraint which a party chief 
has always manifested, when, at the 
comparatively early age of sixty- 
eight, he can actually, in the opin- 
ion even of his admirers, addsress a 
arge body of his countrymen, and 
cause neither mischief nor disas- 
trous explosion. Such, however, is 
Mr. Gladstone’s title to the applause 
of the leading journal! The seff- 


An Unequal Game. 
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restraint must indeed have been 
tremendous; for, hardly had Mr. 
Gladstone landed at Holyhead, 
fresh from a rough and. pitching 
sea, than he denounced it as in- 
tolerable that Irish legislation 
should be influenced by English 
public opinion. At Dublin he was 
profoundly convinced that local 
government, “not only in the 
shape of municipal institutions, but 
in all those other shapes in which 
it is known to our history or agree- 
able to the spirit of our arrange- 
ments,” was fundamental to the 
greatness of the country. And he 
referred to the shortcomings of the 
Imperial Parliament, and “the in- 
adequacy of its strength for the 
duties it has to discharge,” even 
with regard to England. It is im- 
possible to contrast Lord Harting- 
ton’s observations on local govern- 
ment at Glasgow with Mr, Glad- 
stone’s remarks on the same subject 
at Dublin, without seeing that the 
latter statesman is gradually over- 
coming his former inability to un- 
derstand what is meant by Home 
Rule. 





AN UNEQUAL GAME. 


A moment of loving and laughter, 


A jest and a gay 
If you one short wee 


ood-bye. 
after 


Forget, why may not I? 


To you but a moment's feeling, 
A touch and a tender tone; 
A wound that knows no healing 
To me who am left alone, 


A wound, and an aching wonder 
That lightly you go from me, 
That we must be kept asunder 


By the cold abiding sea. 
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A MAN’S REGRET. 
O uy child-love, my love of long ago, 
How great was life when you and I were young ! 
The world was boundless for we did not know ; 
And life a poem. for we had not sung. 
Now is the world grown small, and we thereon ' | 
Fill with wise toil and woe each flying day ; 1 
Elves from the wood, dreams from my heart are gone, . 
And heaven is bare, for God is far away. ' 
t 
O my child-love, cannot you come again, ‘ 
And I look on you with grave innocent eyes ? 1 
Your God has many angels; I would fain f 
Woo for one hour one angel from the skies. j 
O my child-love, come back, come back to me, ’ 
And laughing lead me from the care and din ; " 
Lay on my heart those small hands tenderly t 
And lovingly to let the whole world in. 3 
T 
B 
by 
ta 
AT HER @OOR. _ 
its 
A root for my doubting and dreaming bh 
And following up and down! an 
Shall I fill my life with scheming Me 
For a touch of my lady’s gown ? of 
Tu 
Shall I plot from night to morning it 
For the glance of a woman’s eye ? ing 
And take the wage of scorning, the 
And wear shame’s livery ? Ex 
whi 
O footman, O wonder of whiteness Tur 
And diplomatic cockade, une 
O footman of much politeness tant 
For my lady’s lady’s-maid,— a 
nik, 
As you open the door of the carriage, out 
Just tell her ’ve gone away, thus 
But will come to dance at her marriage 
C 


On somebody’s happy day. 


J.B. tend 
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Fortune, who had smiled upon 
the struggling Turks through Au- 
gust and September, and who had 
not turned her face from them in 
the early days of October, inclined 
suddenly towards their invaders in 
the middle of the last-named month. 
At the beginning of November she 
was still sunning the Russians, 
though not perhaps so decidedly as 
some observers of the war supposed. 
There was nothing now like the bare- 
faced favour which she had poured 
upon the Moslems at the end of 
July, but, “on balance,” as some 
of our foreign acquaintances are 
wont to say, she was Russophile. 

One who judged from the altered 
tone of English partisans of both 
sides, might have presumed that the 
Turkish cause was well nigh ruined. 
But this tone was probably infused 
by the defeat of Gazi Ahmed Mukh- 
tar in Asia, which befell so unex- 
pectedly, and which was really so 
severe. Opinion could not right 
itself after the shock, and drifted 
in the direction given by the heavy 
blow. The lessons of the summer 
and autumn were at once forgotten. 
Men returned to the speculations 
of May and June. "Woe, woe to 
Turkey ! was once more the cry. Yet 
it would have puzzled the exult- 
ing or the desponding to explain 
the causes of their hopes or fears, 
Excepting the Armenian disaster, 
whieh was undoubtedly a check to 
Turkey, advantages were not very 
unequally awarded to the comba- 
tants. The Russians had possessed 
themselves of a position at Dub- 
nik, and had driven the Turks 
out of a small work at Telische, 
thus interrupting Gazi Osman’s 
communication with Orchanie—a 
success of which we do not pre- 
tend to make light; but, on the 





other hand, the repulse of the Ron- 
manians from the Bukova redoubt, 
which se’ the allies at loggerheads, 
was not a particularly gentle tap, 
nor a very slight discouragoment ; 
and a_ success which Suleiman 
claimed to have achieved on the 
Lom, near Kadikoi, would, two 
months ago, have been much 
esteemed. We could not perceive 
that, as regarded the European 
ore the Turks had suffered 
much reverse; and the Asiatic de- 
feat, not having been followed by 
the dispersion of the Turkish troops, 
was already looking less terrible. 
Nothing could, upon examination, 
be discovered, to prove that the war 
had taken its last bent, that there 
would now be no more alternation, 
that the course must be along the 
same ve until the curtain should 
fall. The Turks had recovered from 
a more depressed condition than 
this three months before, when win- 
ter was not at hand with its pro- 
mise of breathing-time. hey 
might, then, recover from the pre- 
sent deterioration; and if they 
could endure till the weather should 
become severe, and escape farther 
serious defeat and damage, they 
probably would recover. 

It was quite to have been ex- 
pected that Russia should have had 
a burst of success after the arrival 
of the reinforcements which she had 
called up. Had not the Turks, 
while these reinforcements were 
being levied and on their way to 
the theatres of war, enjoyed some 
striking victories, there would prob- 
ably have been less surprise felt at 
the present ascendancy of the Rus- 
sian arms. A’few weeks of bad 
weather were not unlikely to bring 
down the armies to the condition in 
which they were before the rein- 
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forcements arrived. Then Turkish 
victories might be heard of again. 
What made this the more conceiv- 
able was that the Porte was now 
calling out its reserves, and, should 
these join the standards at a time 
when the Russian strength had 
again diminished, the advantage 
might be with the Turks. All 
things considered, it seemed to us 
at this time quite too soon for the 
Turks and their friends to lose 
heart. 

At the beginning of November 
the actual condition of the garrison 
of Plevna was a matter of much un- 
certainty to us. Spite of the official 
and unofficial testimony that we 
had received, to the effect that it 
was in all respects well provided, 
there were positive affirmations, 
purporting to come from deserters, 
of the supplies being very low in- 
side the intrenchments, News- 
paper correspondents being prevent- 
ed from ascertaining the truth, we 
were at the mercy of the official re- 
ports, which often contradicted each 
other, and of the vague gossip of 
the camps which found its way to 
the nearest cities, and was thence 
sent home by the reporters, Un- 
questionably the Russians were act- 
ing as if they believed that Osman 
might be starved out; but Russian 
beliefs can be very ill-founded, as 
we know. Until they were dis- 
agreeably convinced of the con- 
trary, the Russian troops believed 
that they could carry Plevna by 
assault! Chefket Pasha was not 
strong enough to keep the enemy 
off the Orchanie-Plevna line; and 
therefore, if Osman’s force was in ex- 
treme need, the danger of the position 
at Plevna might be great, although 
the army there would probably Z 
able to effect its retreat, Notwith- 
standing the disadvantage at which 
the banishment of reporters from 
the camps places ourselves, and all 
who chronicle the events of the 
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war, we cannot blame the generals 
for dispensing with the company of 
the correspondents, Strategy is not 
at all assisted by the publication, in 
all the journals of Europe, of every 
move that takes place on either 
side. 

It appeared to us, after a close 
examination of the telegrams, that 
a great deal of the prevailing opin- 
ion of the state of the campaigns 
was founded on confident but really 
unmeaning telegrams, which went 
on announcing that such and such a 
catastrophe was immediately expect- 
ed, or that a decision had been ar- 
rived at to advance in some direc- 
tion, or to occupy some line of 
country. In more than one instance 
the reports proved to be pure in- 
ventions. But notwithstanding the 
general conviction that probably all 
we were told was not true, the con- 
stant repetition of misfortunes in- 
flicted on, or in store for, the Turks, 
swayed opinion very much, and was 
for many reasons advantageous to 
Russia. To telegraph from Buchar- 
est that Plevna was now surrounded 
with an impenetrable wall of steel, 
and that its surrender was confi- 
dently expected in two or three 
days, did not really bring tbe fall 
of Plevna any nearer; to assert and 
reassert that a Russian army of 
seventy thousand men was going to 
cross the Balkans before winter, and 
so bring the Sultan to terms in_ his 
own capital, did not, for the present, 
make Constantinople less secure, 
But the reiteration of such expecta- 
tions and rumours gradually pro- 
duced an impression very unfavour- 
able to the Turks—an impression 
which tended to paralyse their 
friends, and to quiet apprehensions 
in Russia. No one attempted to 
notify grand intentions or expected 
successes on the side of the Turks. 
It was not impossible, and not in- 
consistent with the character which 
Russia enjoys, that the correspond- 
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ents may have been banished for 
the express purpose of all these 
rumours being circulated without 
fear of contradiction. Such tales, 
widely believed, might have a seri- 
ous effect on Powers which might 
mediate between the belligerents. 
More would be conceded to Russia 
just on the eve of striking tremend- 
ous blows, than to a Power confess- 
edly at its wits’ end, and at the end 
of its credit. 

We were not only assured in the 
first days of November that Plevna 
was completely invested, but several 
journalists took the trouble to in- 
form us that, once the cordon should 
be complete, Osman, however strong 
he might be, would either be unable 
to break through the besieger’s lines 
at all, or else would be able to 
break through only at a ruinous 
cost. The case of Metz was cited 
in proof that even a powerful army 
cannot break through a circumval- 


lation ance completed. We would 
take the liberty of advising oar 
readers that nothing ought to be 
absolutely affirmed or believed re- 
garding the investment of a for- 
tress more than regarding any other 


operation of war. If the blockade 
be effectual, of course it will prevent 
egress; but there will still always 
remain the question whether it is 
effectual or not. In the case of 
Metz it was effectual; but this 
proves nothing in regard to. Plevna. 
Should the investment be weak, or 
the guards be -negligent, or should 
accident favour the besieged, ex- 
trication might certainly be ac- 
complished, There was reason 
to believe that the investment -of 
Plevna was weak—that. the com- 
plete enclosure (if complete enclo- 
sure there were) -had been effected 
by attenuating the - whole . chain, 
although possibly some increase of 
the besieging force had been -ob- 
tained. But the boldest computer 
did not venture to put the besiegers 
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at more than double the number of 
the besieged; and, looking at the 
large circumference over which the 
investment must extend, it was a 
fair inference that the Russian force 
was insufficient. That. being so, 
the making both ends meet—the 
girdling of the place with iron, as 
some of our essayists delight to 
write—meant really very little. 
Whether a given force were strongly 
blocking the place in one or two 
directions, or whether it might be 
weakly encircling it, was immaterial. 
So faras we could understand the 
circumstances, there was as yet no 
reason why Osman should not be 
able to draw off the bulk of his 
forces, guns, and stores. 

While the catalogue of impend- 
ing exploits was being issued, a 
rumour got. abroadto the effect that 
the allies were not dwelling togeth- 
er in that unity which for brethren 
is a good and joyful thing. ©The 
Roumanians were -angry, because 
they thought they had too much 
of the hard work, and too little 
of the glory. The whole stock. of 
the latter commodity earned by the 
allies before Plevna was very small, 
but, such as it was, the Roumanians 
thought themselves defrauded of 
their share of it. Although both 
of the confederates are engaged in 
an adventure whose morality is very 
doubtful, that was no reason why 
they should not deal fairly by each 
other. There is honour, a proverb 
says, among persons who do not 
distinguish nicely between mine and 
thine.. And, as is usual when friends 
grow jealous and suspicious of each 
other, more shrewd dealing was ap- 


- prehended and complained of than 


had taken place. The small terri- 
tory taken from Bessarabia and 
annexed to Wallachia after the 
Crimean war was thought to be 
in danger of being now torn from 
Roumania and restored to the Rus- 
sian empire. There was discontent 
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in the united Danubian Princi- 
sre and in the trenches before 
levna something very like a mu- 
tiny was reported to have taken 
place. Trouble of this kind may 
always be expected by those who 
go hunting with the lion. We can- 
* not find any comfort, we fear, for 
the Roumanians, But it was not 
the Roumanians alone that these 
troubles affected. It seemed to be 
threatened that the Roumanian con- 
tingent might shortly return home ; 
and we presume that Russian ap- 
preciation of the alliance had at 
length grown to be such that the 
separation would now be matter for 
deep regret. The Russian plans, 
indeed, as now formed, could hardly 
be proceeded with without the as- 
sistance of their allies. And these 
plans were confidently said to in- 
volve another attempt to get over 
or round the Balkans this year. 
We did not, of course, know what 
events might be going to happen 
to remove some of the difficulties 
which Jay in the way of this at- 
tempt; but as things were when 
the design began to be talked 
about, the idea was too absurd to 
be worth considering. Prudence 
dictated that any move that might 
be dependent on the fall of Plevna 
had better not be begun or pre- 
pared for at any cost or inconveni- 
ence, until the fall of Plevna had 
become an accomplished fact. 

We noticed, too, some intelli- 
gence from Constantinople which 
caused us considerable regret: The 
Powers, desirous that there should 
be an anmistice, had been putting 

ressure on the Sublime Porte, as 
they did towards the end of the Ser- 
vian war and on other occasions last 
year. Turkey did not begin this hor- 
rible war, and it certainly does not 
rest with Turkey to end it. We 
have never heard a doubt expressed 
that Turkey would be quite willing 
to make peace on reasonable terms. 
The only reason for putting pressure 


on the Porte must be that the 
Powers desire to gain concessions 
for Russia. One sees, of course, why 
they acted thus. They are very 
desirous of peace, and if Turkey 
chuoses that the peace shall be pro- 
cured at her expense, that is her 
affair. But, granting this, it is 
hardly handsome to try and shear 
an unfortunate empire that is strug- 
gling so hard for its independence. 
If they would address themselves 
to the other belligerent, they would 
be much more likely to obtain the 
peace which they desire. But there 
is no more chance of their agreeing 
to do that now than there was be- 
fore the war began. And if they 
cannot press Russia, their pressing 
the Porte has much the appearance 
of Europe siding with Russia against 
Turkey ; therefore such interference 
cannot be acceptable at Constanti- 
nople. The lessons taught by the 
war do not incline people in general 
to increased. sympathy with the 
aims of Russia; and it is satisfac- 
tory. to perceive how candidly the 
greater portion of the press is free- 
ing itself from the delusion that 
there is anything like benevolence 
in the heart of the invader. In- 
deed we hail this clearer perception 
of Russian aims as one means by 
which peace may be brought near. 
When once the educated classes of 
Russia perceive that the pretence of 
charity and liberation imposes on 
no one outside of the Czar’s empire, 
they may abate their demands: and 
other peoples, when they are con-~ 
vinced that only rapine has excited 
the strife, will be the more ready to 


= an end to it on terms which the 


‘urks can accept. 

On the 6th November it was 
announced that the progress of at 
least one of the Russian columns in 
Armenia had been arrested by a fall 
of snow. This was quite what had 
been expected, and one only marvel- 
led that the invaders had been rash 
enovgh to advance on Erzeroum 
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so late in the season. The snow 
that had fallen might not impede 
them for more than a day or two; 
but they had to think of getting 
back as well as of advancing, and 
they had to think of how they 
would get supplied if they did 
advance. After this hint of bad 
weather, the rashness of continu- 
ing to press on Mukhtar was ap- 
parent. Mukhtar himself was by 
this time reported to be firmly in 
position covering Erzeroum; and it 
was remarkable that, on this day, 
the tone of the reporters had grown 
to be a little less despondent of 
Turkish affairs, The Czarewitch’s 
army was said to have been weak- 
ened for some purpose—for the great 
march over the Balkans, many said ; 
but may not the closer investment 
of Plevna account for the diminu- 
tion more satisfactorily? Perhaps 
it was the fact that winter had actu- 
ally interrupted the campaign in 
Armenia, which altered the tone of 
the telegrams. A very formidable 
Power, expected to be an ally of the 
Turks, had, as it were, sent forward 
his advanced-guard, and matters 
might mend yet. The weather, 
however, in Bulgaria was reported 
still clear but cold. 

Mehemet Ali Pasha now came 
once more upon the scene, he hay- 
ing been sent to supersede Chefket 
at’ Orchanie, There could be no 
question of the wisdom of sending 
a tried commander to direct the 
affairs of what had now become a 
most important position. It was 
from Orchanie that the Russian 
endeavours to extend round Plevna 
in a westerly direction could be 
best impeded. Orchanie was the 
point from which supplies could 
most quickly and cheaply be fur- 
nished to Osman if the way could 
by any means be kept open.» From 
Orchanie the investing force could 
be readily threatened or attacked. 
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Whether, therefore, hopes were. en- 
tertained of only prolonging the de- 
fence of Plevna until wimter should 
put a stop to operations, or whether 
a great relieving effort were in con- 
templation, this Orchanie had now 
grown to be a centre of much in- 
terest. 

We were not greatly surprised to 
learn that the Orchanie division 
had been unable to prevent the in- 
troduction of a Russian force be- 
tween Orchanie and Plevna. Given 
the ability of the Russian army to 
furnish a pretty strong force for 
this purpose—and the reinforce- 
ments lately arrived had conferred 
that ability—the extension of the 
blockade was inevitable. Chevket’s 
force was one of those sudden ap- 
paritions which have oceurred on 
the Turkish side in this war. It 
was first heard of at the time when 
Suleiman was daily expected to 
cease from kicking against the 
pricks in the Schipka Pass, and to 
make some effort to relieve Plevna. 
It was never put at a high figure 
until towards the end of October, 
when it suddevly grew to fabulous 
dimensions, We thought at the 
time that there was a mistake here, 
and in our last Number set down 
the number of Turks on that road 
at twenty thousand.* Now we feel 
sure that there was an error. Pro- 
bably Chefket may have had twenty 
thousand men with him, and may 
have stationed twenty thousand 
more in detached posts between him 
and Plevna. His force had never 
been considerable. There was no 
doubt, however, that if it could be 
raised, for the occasion, to a re-, 
spectable strength, and if it should 
be handled by a commander of de- 
cided capacity, it would affect, to 
an immense extent, the issue of the 
campaign in Bulgaria. 

Reouf Pasha was heard of, ham- 
mering away in the Schipka Pass, 








* Vide Black wood’s Magazine for November 1877, p. 651. 
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whenever a gleam of fine weather 
enabled him to indulge in that 
somewhat tedious game. Journal- 
ists had ceased to ask why he could 
not let the Pass alone for a season, 
and go up to the assistance of Me- 
hemet. The Turks had shown such 
a determination to stick to the Bal- 
kans through every change of for- 
tune, that they made us forget that 
to move away from that region was 
possible. Yet it was at this time 
not only possible but very proper. 
By far the quickest and the most 
seasoned reinforcement that could 
reach Orchanie would be from the 
Balkans, A Turkish victory near 
Orechanie would change the whole 
face of the campaign. There may 
have been reasons why Reouf could 
not budge, but we knew not, and 
were quite unable to divine, what 
they were. The Porte was making 
desperate efforts to strengthen Me- 
hemet, and yet did not choose to 
send him help from the Schipka! 
It seemed never to have been under- 
stood at Constantinople that there 
were ways of averting danger from 
Roumelia far more effectual than 
interposing a small army between it 
and Bulgaria. 

Indeed, in the Sick Man’s capital 
chaos was once more imminent. 
The untoward course of things, es- 
pecially in Asia Minor, had muddled 
whatever wit may have been there ; 
and in this anxious hour, when the 
coolest reflection and decision were 
necessary, and when united action 
was of the first importance, plots 
and divisions once more prevailed, 
and parties were eager for a change 
of government when it was doubt- 
ful how long there would remain 
anything to govern. 

As the gloomy month spéd on- 
wards the fortune of the Turks did 
not improve, although their affairs 
were not quite so bad as their ill- 
wishers would have had us believe. 
As negotiations for the surrender of 
Kars were announced a few days 


before, so on the 7th November 
were we informed that Erzeroum 
had been abandoned by Mukhtar’s 
army, and lay open to the Russian 
advance and occupation, which were 
expected to take place immediately. 
The truth was not so bad as this, 
but it was bad enough. Gazi Mukh- 
tar, after his junction with Ismail, 
had been pursued and pressed upon 
with a vigour and persistency such 
as the Russians had not. before 
shown, and after suffering much 
loss, had posted his army at a forti- 


fied station named Deveboyun, in ~ 


front of Erzeroum. He had not had 
time to make good_ his works here 
when the enemy in very superior 
strength was upon him on the 4th 
November, and he had to defend 
himself, which he did very gallant- 
ly, as is witnessed by the enemy, 
who confesses that the Gazi resisted 
stubbornly for nine hours, The 
Turkish right held its ground 
throughout the action; but the 
centre, after yielding and recover- 
ing ground more than once, was 
seized with a panic and gave way, 
whereupon the leader was com- 
pelled to order a retreat. His army 
retired, he said, in good order, and 
oceupied Erzeroum, which he was 
prepared to defend. His account of 
the obstinate resistance made by 
his army derives support from the 
fact that the enemy did not enter 
the city at his heels. The latter 
was probably a good deal exhausted 
by the fight, and it is fair to sup- 
pose that he was hardly in condi- 
tion to assail a place defended by 
works of strong profile. His rapid 
pursuit over the snow at this season 
could have been made with only a 
very light train; and — after 
his victory, he may have had to 


wait till his waggons or pack-mules 
could come up. Mukhtar, it must 
be supposed, made for Erzeroum, 
leaving most of his baggage behind 
him; but it would not have suited 
the Russian army to push on in 
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such light order as that. A heavy 
fall of snow might yet make Erze- 
roum secure for the winter; but if 
the weather continued open and the 
Russian commander chose to run 
the great risk of being snowed in, 
he might make very formidable at- 
tacks on the capital. 

Sudden news on the 10th No- 
vember narrated how, on the pre- 
ceding day at 4 a.m., the Russian 
army had assaulted Erzeroum ; but, 
far from capturing the city, and so 
completing the discomfiture of the 
Turkish remnant, they had been 
repulsed with great loss, and pur- 
sued to some distance from the 
defences. Gazi Mukhtar, telegraph- 
ing from the field of battle, reported 
that he was entirely victorious. The 
consequences of such a victory could 
hardly fail to be most important ; 
but there had been so many false 
telegrams of late that we preferred 
not to accept the news as authentic, 


or to comment upon the probable 
results of such a success, until there 
should be sure evidence of its having 


occurred, The same morning of the 
10th brought also a report that the 
strong redoubt in the Schipka Pass, 
Fort St. Nicholas, had been rendered 
untenable, and that the Russians 
had evacvated it. Whether this 
involved the abandonment of the 
whole Pass, or whether the in- 
vaders had other works to with- 
draw to, was not made clear. 
Moreover, we were told that the 
Kurds were collected in some 
strength at Hassan Kaleh, and 
were threatening the Russian com- 
munications. As this would be a 
repetition of what occurred in the 
summer, it was a likely proceed- 
ing ; it was also a proceeding which, 
if true, must be of some moment. 
Mukhtar had not yet been rein- 
forced, and therefore the victory (if 
a victory had been gained) was the 
achievement of those troops which 
three days ago had been reported to 
have been thoroughly demoralised 
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and disheartened. The Gazi said 
he was going to shoot several of his 
officers for yielding to panic on the 
4th. It was to be hoped that he 
would reconsider this intention. If 
his toops had again gained for him 
a great victory, as he said they had, 
he could afford to be merciful to 
those whose valour or whose pres- 
ence of mind was not quite up to 
his standard. Whatever vices his 
army may have, nobody will impute 
to it cowardice ; it is therefore diffi- 
cult to perceive a justification of 
such an example as he proposed to 
make. 

While we waited for sure infor- 
mation concerning Mukhtar’s for- 
tunes, it was worth while to con- 
sider how a Russian army, contrary 
to what military writers had led us 
to expect, had at the end of October 
and in the beginning of November 
made its way from the eastern fron- 
tier of Turkish Armenia to the sub- 
urbs of Erzeroum. That the thing 
hati been done was certain; we do 
not feel so sure that the writers in 
question intended us to take their 
sentences au pied de la lettre. 
They probably supposed that there 
would be opposition—that an armed 
force as well as the elements, would 
have to be contended with; nut 
that it was impossible for an armed 
force, under any circumstances, to 
make its way overthe ground. The 
Russians believed, no doubt, as their 
friends asked us to believe, that the 
Gazi’s army was utterly disorganised, 
and could offer no opposition what- 
ever. All that they had to do, 
therefore, was to clear the interven- 
ing space as rapidly as possible with- 
out regard to the trains which usually 
form the real difficulties of such an 
advance, without preparation for 
fighting their way or for provision- 
ing themselves for many days. Each 
man may have taken a few days’ 
food with him, and no artillery may 
have accompanied the porsaing army 
except such as could be carried on 
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the backs of mules, Supposing 
them able to seize Erzeroum as 
soon as they saw it, it would ob- 
viously matter little in what order 
they had made their march. If, 
therefore, we read our geographical 
and military instructors as teach- 
ing that an invader could not fight 
his way from the frontier to Erze- 
roum after the mountains had been 
covered with snow, (there was as 
yet nothing to contradict that opin- 
ion, for in this instance the advance 
had been unopposed, and had been 
made with the greatest possible 
rapidity. Of course an enormous 
risk had been encountered; for if 
things did not turn out exactly as 
was expected, if the capture of Erze- 
roum should not be made so easil 

or so quickly as was anticipated, 
food or shelter might be difficult to 
rocure, and the pursuers might 
find themselves rather unpleasantly 
situated. 

The expected further reports do 
but confirm the claim of Gazi 
Mukhtar to a signal victory won 
by him before Erzeroum. He and 
his troops, after their many crush- 
ing reverses, have faced the trium- 
phant enemy and checked his pride, 
thereby saving themselves from de- 
struction, and probably for this 
yeur assuring the retention of the 
Armenian capital. The Russian 
ree who defeated Mukhtar at 

veboyun on the 4th November 
was unable immediately to pursue 
the fugitive Turks towards Erze- 
roum. That he perceived the im- 

rtance of doing so, and would 

ave pursued if by any means he 

could, we have not the slightest 
doubt. But clearly he could not. 
The reason for delay which he gives 
is that a fall of rain and snow oc- 
curred, and stopped him—a reason 
of weight, no doubt, and worthy of 
note, but, we venture to think, not 
the sole reason. We believe that, 
for all his victory, the Turks well- 
nigh wore him out; and we have 


little doubt that he made the pur- 
suit so badly provided that he fnad 
to wait until baggage-animals came 
up before his men could eat; His 
own report states that he bivouacked 
on the field. Now this, in rain and 
snow, could not be a very refresh- 
ing rest, after nine hours’ hard fight- 
ing on short commons. It would 
seem, from a study of the telegram, 
that already, while he stood vic- 
torious, he was much in the con- 
dition of the winner whom our 
comic artist used to depict in the 
old days of prize-fighting—scarred, 
punched, depleted, disfigured, and 
forlorn, while his beaten foe, in 
quarters, fed, and reaily reposing, 
was already rallying and preparing 
to resist an attack. Whatever his 
plight, the Russian who had re- 
ported such a splendid victory on 
the 4th could not possibly decline 
to give his sorely-beaten enemy one 
more push just to send him clear of 
Erzeroum. Accordingly, by the 9th 
he contrived to get his victorious 
troops up to the defences; and, 
long before daybreak, he com- 
menced an attack upon works to 
the south and east of the city. In 
one quarter (the east) he was for 
a time successful, but he was not 
allowed to hold his newly-gained 
ground. The Turks, with renewed 
courage and impetuosity, attacked 
him after an interval, and drove 
him out with such a hearty beating 
that he was fain to call off the rest 
of his force, which was still trying 
to break in. He was baffled; but 


this was not all. The irrepressible ~ 


Mukhtar, seeing that the enemy had 
beat a retreat, launched the Turkish 
columns promptly on his rear, and 
with great gallantry followed him 
back to Deveboyun, the field of 
the engagement of the 4th, There 
the Russians turned, and caused the 
Turks to give ground; only for a 
short space, however, for the coura- 
geous Moslems coming down to the 
charge, made a dash in with their 
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bayonets, and so became once more 
masters of the field, driving the 
enemy a second time back to Deve- 
boyun, and taking from him a large 
quantity of arms and ammunition. 
We wished much to learn the num- 
bers engaged in this important 
action, but do not anywhere find 
them stated with confidence. The 
‘Times’ considers that only an ad- 
vanced-guard of the Russians was 
engaged, but this we think very 
unlikely : the latter had halted four 
days after their victory, and had 
then gone forward to assail a place 
known to be fortified to some ex- 
tent, and to be garrisoned by a force 
which it had lately taken them nine 
hours to beat. It is scarcely likely 
that they would have neglected to 
use all the means at their disposal 
when the object to be attained was 
a town to winter in. If they did 
neglect to do so, they met with only 
the fate which their recklessness 
deserved. It was doubtful for a 
day or two whether or not Mukhtar 
remained in possession of the field 
after his victory ; but later accounts 
made it clear that he had fallen 
back into Erzeroum, 

The Turks evidently suffer from 
the same stupidity which has been 
before now ascribed to a different 
people,—they do not know when 
they are beaten. It will certainly 
be difficult to wrest their native 
land from such a race, 

While the pursuit towards Erze- 
roum was being maintained by one 
ye of the Russian army, and 

ars was summoned by another, a 
third body attacked Batoum, sub- 
jecting that place to a furious artil- 
lery-fire. It did not appear that 
any impression had thereby been 
produced up to the time when both 
the Turks and Russians muft have 
been informed that things had not 
gone quite so favourably for the 
latter in front of Erzeroum as had 
been expected. 

In Bulgaria Suleiman Pasha was 
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once more reported to be making 
successful reconnaissances and pick- 
ing up some booty, the weather being 
fine. But all his raids could not 
have brought him in so much plun- 
der as fell to General Gourko, who 
took a town called Wratsa, in or 
near which he found a thousand wag- 
gons of provisions. After the many 
fabulous reports that have been circu- 
lated, we cannot implicitly accept all 
the reports of Russian successes ; yet 
this exploit of General Gourko’s 
remained uncontradicted. More- 
over, it was said that the Turks had 
been making desperate attempts to _ 
recapture some redoubts near Plevna, 
and had utterly failed. Plevna it- 
self kept a mysterious silence, and 
seemed to be in no hurry to fulfil 
the prognostications of the sagacious 
people who had been saying daily for 
weeks that the time had at length 
come when Gazi Osman must decide 
either to surrender or to force his 
way out. Very great discrepancies 
were remarkable in the estimates of 
the strength of the two armies 
as given by different writers. One 
commentator affirmed that the 
Russians had in Bulgaria 100,000 
more men than the Turks, while 
another reckoned that the Turks 
rather outnumbered the Musco- 
vites. When such learned pundits 
differed so widely, we could not pre- 
tend to decide the question, Our 
belief is that nothing on the subject 
was known with accuracy except 
by those who had access to official 
documents; and even they were 
liable to error unless they knew by 
how much the strength on pa 

exceeded the effective strength. In- 
deed there were not means of re- 


alising the actual circumstances of 


the campaign ; and could that. have 
been, done, we should still have 
been a long way from knowing what 
was likely to happen, because the 
commanders on both sides seldom 
acted according to rule, 

If it were correct that the Russ- 
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ians already greatly outnumbered the 
Turks, and that more Russian forces 
were continually coming up, the 
Porte and its friends had certainly 
reason for alarm, although none for 
despair. Had it nothing but mere 
rude valour to oppose to superior 
numbers and superior skill, its case 
would have been indeed hopeless ; 
for in contests where the opponents 
are thus unequal it almost invari- 
ably happens that the few are over- 
come—after a heroic resistance, and 
after inflicting immense loss on the 
foe, it is true, yet still they have 
been commonly conquered and often 
wellnigh exterminated. It would, 
however, be too much to assume in 
this case that the Turks are-at all 
inferior in military skill, whatever 
they may be in numbers and means 
of prosecuting the war. There is 
very little military capacity to boast 
of on either side; but, so far as we 
have been able to judge, there is 
more chance of a Turkish leader 
conceiving a good military idea and 
earrying it out cleverly, than of a Rus- 
sian doing the same thing. More- 
over, Russian resources are not inex- 
haustible, so that even though pos- 
sessing superior forees, it is question- 
able whether they can hold out long 
enough to gain all the advantage 
derivable from their numbers. Their 
position is at all times most hazard- 
ous; and a dexterous blow deliver- 
ed on their communications may, at 
any moment, disconcert all their 
schemes. There was very little 
sense in boasting that they were 
going to do this or that great ex- 
ploit, when it was patent to all 
the world ‘that Plevna had resisted 
them for four months, and they 
had so far been unable to take it. 
They could not now reap any 
honour from the capture of Plevna ; 
that place has done its duty, and 
far more than could have been ex- 
pected of it. It must have occurred 
to many thinking persons that brisk 


action during the spell of fine 
weather which prevailed about the 
middle of November would have 
looked more like business, and been 
more conducive to Russian prestige, 
than mere boasting of exploits to 
come, and announcements of the 
great straits to which Gazi Osman 
had been driven. While it rained 


‘and snowed they waited for fine 


weather. The fine weather had 
come, and was more settled than 
any one expected. What were they 
waiting for now? 

We could Jearn nothing further 
up to the middle of the month than 
that the investment of Plevna was 
now considered complete—an as- 
sertion which had been made almost 
daily for the last fortnight. It was 
added that all the posts on the line 
of the investing force had been 
connected by electric telegraph, so 
that information might instantane- 
ously be given all round of an at- 
tack from within or without. On 
the Turkish side it was understood 
that troops were being rapidly 
levied, collected, and sent forward 
to Mehemet Ali; but we knew little 
or nothing of the sources from which 
these were to be drawn, nor of the 
extent to which they had already 
augmented Mehemet’s force. The 
Turks were quite right in keeping 
information on these heads to them- 
selves, for they were likely to lose 
more than they could gain by brag- 
ging of their intentions, Whatever 
the event of these operations might 
be, it was evident that Russian 
anticipations were once more at 
fault: there had been more miscal- 
culation, and Russia was paving for 
it. Some idea that this was the 
case seemed to be at length dawn- 
ing ypon the people at home in 
Russia; for a very remarkable 
novelty was reported in the Russian 
press, and in the tone of Russian 
correspondents of the foreign press. 
Gross deception had been practised, 
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- it was said, on the public Russian 
mind by Panslavist agitators. The 
Turkish iniquities, to rectify which 
the war had been made, did not 
exist, or were unwarrantably exag- 
gerated; and an altogether false 
estimate had been made of the Turk- 
ish power of resistance generally, 
Convictions of this kind—and we 
need hardly say that we believe 
those we have mentioned to have 
been well founded—are much more 
to our mind than seditious conspir- 
acies. There is a plain meaning in 
them, and they can be disproved if 
they are not true. If they are true, 
they cannot be put down by bay- 
onets as an émeute can. We have 
seen it suggested that the Russian 
Government is rather favouring the 
propagation of these ideas, as if it 
were willing to shift the responsi- 
bility for the unprosperous war to 
the shoulders of the Panslavists, 
and to make the latter the scape- 
goats. But surely the Imperial 
Government cannot come before 
the nation declaring that its own 
information was so imperfect that 
a body of agitators was able by 
false representations to embark it 
in a great and important war! Of 
what use is a Government that can- 
not, with all its machinery, find out 
more concerning political matters 
than any secret and irresponsible 
body? How can a people respect 
a Government which confesses that, 
as regards a most momentous deci- 
sion, it was unable to protect itself 
against imposture? That the Im- 
perial Government has been under 
a strong delusion regarding the re- 
sistance to be expected from the 
Turks, and its own ability to over- 
come that resistance, is a proposi- 
tion which hardly admits of adoubt ; 
but. it is quite as likely that they 
deceived themselves as that any one 
deceived them. They were exceed- 
ingly covetous of Turkish territory, 
and their strong desire was father 
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to all the disparaging opinions which 
they entertained of the military 
power of the Turks, In respect 
to the untruths imposed upon the 
more ignorant of the Russian popu- 
lation concerning the afflictions of 
the Christian subjects of Turkey, 
we believe that the Russian Gov- 
ernment is entirely guilty. This 
deceit would never have attracted 
attention, if the mistake about the 
Turk’s resisting power had not been 
committed, To easy victory, such 
as was expected, would have satis- 
fied all hands; they would - have 
thought only of the plunder, and 
had no compunction as to whether 
the war was justifiable or not. Now 
that the cost is found to be pinch- 
ing the nation considerably, and 
the profit to be rather farther off 
than it looked when the strife 
began, the conscience of the nation 
is awakened, and they begin to ask 
why they went to war, and whom 
they ought to hang? Well, how 
they dispose of the blame cannot 
much signify to us; what does sig- 
nify is, that these convictions that 
the war has been a mistake may 
tend more than any other thing to 
incline the Russian nation to peace. 
We should like them to mS a 
one stage further in their reflec- 
tions. We should desire them to 
consider deeply that the cost of 
protracting the contest is certain, 
while it is very doubtful whether, 
after a rvinous outlay, they may 
be able to obtain better terms of 
peace than are procurable at this 
moment. 

On the side of the Turks it can- 
not but be felt that, although their 
soldiers have fought like lions when 
once engaged, there has been sadly 
little strategical power shown, A 
finer opportunity for a general there 
could hardly be. The enemy is 
continually miscaleulating and blun- 


dering ; and, from a fault inherent 
in his plan of operations, he is al- 
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ways mortally vulnerable on the 
Danube and its banks, and through- 


out Roumania. The Turkish gen-- 


erals have made no rapid combina- 
tion with a view of interrupting the 
communications. They have not 
kept watching and threatening the 
tender places, Everso light a blow 
on these vital centres would vibrate 
electrically through the whole in- 
vasion, and be of more value than 
a giant’s buffet delivered in the 
south of Bulgaria. The aggressor 
has been allowed to choose his 
fields when he might have been 
forced to retrace his steps that he 
might fight for existence. We have 
always refrained from criticising 
articular acts and moves, because 
we felt that we were not sufficient- 
ly informed of the circumstances 
of the campaign to be able to form 
a satisfactory judgment; but now 
that the Schipka struggle is well- 
nigh three months old, we must 
confess that we have never heard 
a good reason for maintaining it so 
persistently, and that we cannot 
understand why the same amount 
and character of fighting was not 
kept going, instead of on the Bal- 
kans, farther north, say in attacking 
Sistova or Nicopolis, where, far from 
being a detached or subsidiary war, 
it would have been the most pro- 
minent action of the campaign, and 
have compelled the invader to leave 
every other project until it should 
have been successfully met. The 
waiting, guasi passive game may 
possibly succeed, but it is always 
dangerous; besides that there is 
intolerable tedium in continually 
paying out rope to an enemy who 
is too fat-witted to hang himself 
neatly. 

Intelligence had now arrived of a 
second assault having been made 
on Erzeroum, and having been re- 
pulsed as the former one had been. 
The Russians forced their way into 
one of the works, and were driven 
out at.the point of the bayonet. 
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The accounts went on to say that 
an investment of Erzeroum was 
being made with the intention 
of subjecting it to a regular siege, 
If the story of the second assault 
was true, it proved that the Rus- 
sian force outside Erzeroum had in 
some way been fed, and that they 
had contrived, in some way to. en- 
dure the weather. But we should 
much doubt whether they could 
long continue to receive supplies, or 
whether they can much prolong 
their camp-life there at this season. 
As to their feeding an army large 
enough to invest the place, and fur- 
nishing it with all the require- 
ments for a siege, unless they 
took Trebizond, and could send up 
their stores from the sea, the thing 
seemed impossible. The Turkish 
navy might be trusted, one ima- 
gines, to prevent Trebizond from 
being made a base for such a pur- 
pose. It was therefore advisable 
not to accept too eagerly all that 
might be said about asiege. Let 
the weather become at all wintry, 
and we might hear very little more 
for the present of the attack on 
Erzeroum. © Reinforcements were 
said to be on the way to Mukhtar; 
but the Porte was. greatly pressed 
at. this time, and it was difficult to 
see whence fresh troops were to be 
procured for Asia. It was more 
likely that Mukhtar would be left 
to take care of himself until the 
fate of Plevna should be decided. 
Meanwhile, the advices said, a Rus- 
sian governor of the Erzeroum dis- 
trict had been appointed, and a 
Russian administration was beiag 
put in force there. The June pro- 
clamation had drawn on it so much 
ridicule that it would - have been 
impossible to let slip any opportu- 
nity that might offer of making a 
little administrative display. We 
should not think the depth of win- 
ter a favourable time for doing this 
effectually, any more than for prose- 
cuting the siege of Erzeroum, 
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In Europe, ove can hardly doubt 
that efforts were being made to bring 
together a force for the relief of 
Plevna; and provided men were 
forthcoming, it was quite within 
the bounds of possibility that the 
siege of that place might be raised. 
If we had been writing of another 
people than the Turks, we should 
have said that it was extremely 
probable that an army of moderate 
strength might effect the relief. 
Bet such is the habit of Turkish 
generals to squat in some chosen 
position, and there wait for the 
enemy to try every expedient to 
dislodge them, that we could not 
feel sure that the new army, if it 
should be forthcoming, would be 
led forth to operate boldly upon 
any important point. The Russian 
army stretched around Plevna must 
certainly be vulnerable at many 
points. ‘It was clear that it did 


not feel itself safe against the as- 


sault of Gazi Osman from within; 
it would unquestionably be in great 
peril if assailed with judgment from 
within and from without. We 
thought at one time in the summer 
that the Turk was going to convince 
us of his ability to fight as well in the 
open field as behind ramparts, but 
opinion in that respect is now reced- 
ing to its old tenet. It is true, 
Osman and Suleiman, the same two 
men who between them turned the 
tide of the campaign in summer, 
when the Ottoman cause looked 
worse than it does now, were still 
to the fore, so that an exhibition 
of energy was not absolutely out 
of the question. Suleiman might 
mean fighting yet; the pretence of 
taking up a defensive position and 
-intrenching himself therein may 
have been intended to lull the 
enemy into a false security. 

On the night between the 14th 
and 15th November, the Turks, ac- 
cording to the telegrams, three times 
attempted to drive General Skobe- 
leff’s troops from their position in 
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the lines around Plevna, and were 
three times repulsed. The account. 
came from the Russian side, and 
that side has everything its own: 
way in reporting from this quarter. 
The affairs did not seem to have 
been very heavy, as the defenders’ 
owned to the loss of only 100 men. : 
They serve to show us that the 
Turks are not utterly prostrated, 
and that they are alive to the ex- 
pediency of keeping the investing 
force continually alarmed from the 
outside, When the forces are thus 
interlaced, and the besieger is in 
constant jeopardy of having his 
lines broken into and his communi- 
cations interrupted, the fate of the 
place originally besieged ceases to be 
wholly a question of time. There 
can be little doubt that in moulding 
themselves into this iron “ girdle,” 
the allies have laid themselves open 
to grave disaster, however mach 
they may have straitened Gazi 
Osman’s foree. A vigorous and 
active general outside would have 
a fine opportunity now of doing 
something brilliant; and he and 
the Gazi together might turn the 
tables on the invader yet. It is 
plain that we get only very imper- 
fect accounts of all that goes on, 
so we must not take for history 
every rumour that may be cir- 
culated when unfavourable to the 
Turks, A story which was never 
told in words, was read a few days 
ago by a correspondent who saw 
ambulances of wounded Roumani- 
ans trailing into Tornu-Magurelli- 
There had evidently been a severe 
struggle before Plevna not men- 
tioned in official records, but which 
had told with the usual severity 
upon the assailants. 

At this time (middle of Novem- 
ber) we heard how the Montene- 
grins, taking advantage of the with- 
drawal of the Ottoman troops, were 
making inroad after inroad, and 
doing all they could to keep the 
Sultan’s western dominions in a 
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blaze. However useful these in- 
surgent States may be to Russia 
while the war continues, they can- 
not but prove most inconvenient 
clients if a day of settlement should 
come before a decided advantage 
has been obtained by either bellige- 
rent. With so much to ask for her 
friends, Russia can scarcely demand 
for herself all that she desires. 
Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, 
Herzegovina, Bosnia, Bulgaria—all 
to be aggrandised at the expense of 
the Ottoman dominions, would re- 
quire huge concessions, and leave 
nothing out of any reasonable sur- 
render for the imperial employer. 
The profits of the war would all be 
expended in wages. Or will Russia 
make a bargain mainly for her own 
advantage, and throw only husks to 
her satellites? There is every pro- 


bability that she foresaw the em- 
barrassment that would be caused 


by 


these clamoronus dependants 
whenever the reckoning might 
come to be paid; and it may have 
been apprehension of too many 
. partners in the spoil, as much as a 
baughty repudiation of assistance, 
which induced her to fight alone in 
the beginning of the contest. Eu- 
rope may now have to save Russia 
from her friends — stern, callous 
Europe, who cannot warm to all 
the generous designs which Russia 
entertains towards her allies! 

The siege of Kars was now 
formed a second time. One of the 
works had been assaulted, and the 
assailants beaten off, exactly as hap- 
pened so frequently last summer. 
We did not receive many particu- 
lars of the warlike operations, but 
we were told that snow was falling 
there: as to the state of things 
within the fortress, they were such 
as to preclude the hope of a defence 
similar to what was made in the 
summer, The garrison was inferior in 
numbers and quality; the supplies 
were very low, much of those which 
had been thrown in after the first 
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siege having been consumed by the 
armies in the field; and the hope of 
relief from without could no longer 
animate the defenders, There were 
indications, too, that the fine weather 
was coming to an end in Bulgaria, 
so that we might expect to learn how 
armiés in the field would fare when 
the country should be practically 
without roads, Long rainy périods 
—and these appear to be expected— 
must severely try the health of the 
troops, and may prove a greater 
scourge than fighting. And apro- 
pos of the mention of health, it is 
remarkable how the accounts of 
fevers and other maladies have sub- 
sided. The correspondents, it is 
true, are no longer present to note 
the condition of the camps, but it 
is fair to suppose that great sickness, 
if it existed, would be talked about; 
also, that the lines of invalids on 
their way to hospital stations would 
be observed, and would reveal a 
canker that might be sapping the 
strength of the camps, e Turk- . 
ish treatment of the sick and 
wounded is most inhuman; it is 
irrational as well, for the men who 
fight so devotedly are worthy of 
some solicitude. The-sufferers them- 
selves do not seem to expect or to 
understand a more careful provision, 
and their patience in their affliction 
is not the least of the many virtues 
of the Turk which this miserable 
war has brought into prominence. 
Intelligence now came to hand 
that the Russians, in some strength, 
and with a large force of artillery, 
had on the 16th assailed Chakir 
Pasha’s position in front of Or- 
chanie. They made repeated and 
most gallant attacks on the lines, 
which turn out to be skilfully exe- 
cuted and formidable. Each ad- 
vance was promptly repulsed, and 
the attacking force at length with- 
drew completely baffled, and having 
suffered severe loss. There was 
also a short notice of the Russians 
having made an unsuccessful attack 
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upon Etropol, a town to the south- 
east of Orchanie ; but no particulars 
of this action were communicated. 

Mehemet Ali was reported to be 
in Sophia at the head of from 
40,000 to 50,000 men, and with 
150 guns, This is the force, or the 
nucleus of the force, on which the 
fate of Plevna néw depended. Of 
its quality it is impossible to speak, 
It has been assembled with great 
rapidity—a display of vigour which 
is in itself encouraging—and we 
know that it bas a steady and 
thoughtful commander, though hith- 
erto he has not shown himself 
to be very enterprising. The task 
he has now before him does re- 
quire some dash and the encoun- 
tering of some risk; and it will be 
an interesting study to observe how 
he deals with this last hope that 
the great Plevna epic may end suc- 
cessfully for the Turks, 

Outpost affuirs, reported by the 
Russians, and apparently not very 
favourable to their arms, have oc- 
eurred along Sulciman Pasha’s front. 

That brave man and dashing 
leader, General Skobeleff, had twice 
suffered contusions from pieces of 
exploding shells during the recent 
engagements to the south-west of 
Plevna. The accounts did not 
speak of his wounds as dangerous. 

After the middle of the month 
reports waxed very strong of the 
immediate reappearance of Servia 
on the theatre of war. That Servia 
would turn out her army, such as it 
is, whenever she might think it safe 
to do so, there could be no doubt; 
but whether she might consider the 
present moment auspicious was not 
clear, Her braves can be easily 
disposed of, as we know, by troo 
of any mettle; and ibly the 
news concerning Mehemet Ali’s 
strength and _ readiness a, once 
more cause the perfidious Princi- 
pality to hesitate, If* Austria had 
not fallen away from her first re- 
solves, there could never have been 
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a chance of Prince Milan again put- 
ting himself forward, And our 
own Government is unfortunately 
in some degree responsible for any 
mischief that he may do. It is 
certainly due to us that he is ina 
condition to act at all; and after 
saving him from the righteous con- 
sequences of last year’s rebellion, we 
have a right to do something more 
than protest against the treachery 
which he now contemplates. 

But the most important and most 
astounding announcement of this 
period (19th November) was that 
of the fall of Kars, which was 
tured from outworks to citadel after 
twelve hours’ fighting, in the night 
between the 17th and 18th. ve 
hope to know more of the circum- 
stances attending the assault of this 
strong fortress, as also of the causes 
of all its defences having been car- 
ried as it were at one swoop, before 
we go to press, Meanwhile it is 
clear that the invasion has gained a 
great preponderance in Asia by this 
exploit, however hardly the place 
may have been won. The impres- 
sion produced all over Asia Minor 
will be of immense injury to 
the Turks, and the loss of the gar- 
rison and stores is more than they 
can afford. It is a most severe 
reverse, It may now be said with 
truth that the Turkish situation in 
Armenia is once more as bad as 
it was last June, before Mukhtar 
began his series of victories. 

The event suggests many reflec- 
tions and speculations. It was the 
opinion of some who had studied, 
in a military sense, the geography 
of Armenia, that the Turks should 
not have defended Kars at all, but 
have massed their troops in the 
mountains, and mainly on the Sog- 
hanli Dagh, The Porte, however, 
guided by its commanders and war 
ministers, thought last spring that 
the place should be occupied; and, 
until lately, it seemed as if the fort- 
ress was playing a serviceable part 
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in the general defence, Now, how- 
ever, when it has surrendered at the 
very time that it would have been 
umost desirable to detain the in- 
vader near the frontier, it is a ques- 
tion whether they may not have 
been in the right who counselled 
dispensing with Kars in this war. 
The place is lost now; and unless 
the ships are able to take off the 
garrison of Batoum, that force, so 
Jong observed and so often attacked, 
may likewise fall into the enemy’s 
hands. 

As regards Erzeroum, the great 
question now is of the weather. It 
is accepted as an axiom that the 
Russian army cannot prosecute a 
regular siege of the place in the 
winter. The corps which have been 
victorious at Kars may, however, if 
the snow should not fall heavily, 
after a few days make their way to 
the position which is already occu- 
pied by their countrymen of the 
other corps, They can stake every- 
thing upon the chance of at once 
carrying Erzeroum by a coup de 
main, and may possibly succeed, 
and thus secure for themselves a 
place of sojourn for the winter, and 
a convenient base from which to re- 
commence operations fm the spring. 
But there is the chance that they 
may miss their stroke, and the 
chance that the winter may assail 
them in their position, and that 
the snow may impede their retreat. 
There are no sure grounds for an 
opinion of what Gazi Mukhtar may 
be able to do, supposing the wea- 
ther to favour his enemy, and sup- 
posing that his enemy chooses to 
assail him at all hazards, 

Later accounts of the catastrophe 
at Kars are quite consistent with 
the first announcement as to the 
main facts, They contain some few 
additional particulars. ‘The Russians 
attacked in three columns; but there 
were parties of volunteers who sur- 

rised and carried some of the works. 
he grand assaults were directed 


against the southern forts, but the 
attention of the other works was 
engaged by false attacks. The for- 
tifications are said to have been 
stormed with surpassing bravery, 
and there can be no doubt that they 
were so, All round the besiegers 
were successful. The attacking 
columns prevailed by main force; 
and the parties which made their 
attempts by escalade and stratagem 
were no less fortunate. It will be 
remembered that the moon was 
nearly full on the night of the con- 
flict. The Russians claim to have 
killed and wounded 5000 of the 
enemy; to have captured, after the 
fall of the fortress, 7000 Turks who 
were attempting to force their way 
to Olti; and to have taken in Kars 
300 guns, and stores of ammunition 
and provisions. As to the stores of 
provisions we are incredulous, but 
there were no doubt munitions of 
war in quantity found in the place. 
We think, too, that if the numbers of 
prarner and of killed and wounded 

e correctly given, that the list. of 
wounded must be swollen by some 
of the same names as are found in 
the list of prisoners. We have reason 
to believe that there were not alto- 
ates 12,000 effective men in Kars 

efore the assault was given. The 
number of the Russians is not ex- 
actly ascertainable, but there were 
peobebly more of them engaged than 

as been supposed. They had some 
70,000 men present at the battle of 
the Aladja Dagh. Suppose that 
after the battle they had 65,000, we 
have to deduct from that number 
the unknown quantity already be- 
fore Erzeroum, and the force (also 
unknown) that has been threaten- 
ing Batoum. If we take these 
together at 30,000, we have 35,000 
left who may have taken part in the 
great assault. 

Such a victory cannot have been 
obtained but at great cost, The 
victors own to a loss of 2500 men, 
but they probably lost many more 
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than that. Count Grabbe, who led 
the first colunm engaged, that is to 
say the centre, was shot dead while 
fighting courageously, Many other 
officers of rank also fell, In honour 
of the event, three salvoes of artil- 
lery were discharged at Plevna from 
the batteries all round it; these 
were replied to by the Turks, who 
must have guessed that some suc- 
cess was being extolled, and who 
shot back their defiance. Up to 
our last writing, the fall of Kars had 
not been officially communicated to 
the Turkish authorities by their 
generals in Armenia. ' 

We do not find that further 
accounts make the manner of the 
sudden taking of this strong fort- 
ress at all clear. Those who com- 
ment on the event are driven to 
suppose that treachery was at work. 
This may be so. But we must not 


forget that the place was most in- 
sufficiently garrisoned ; and we be- 


lieve that the opinion that it was 
well provisioned was entirely er- 
roneous. We incline to believe 
that the necessaries of life have 
for some time been very scarce with 
the garrison; and thig fact, joined 
to the insufficient numbers, may 
afford some reason why the resist- 
ance was soinferior, and why the ad- 
vantages offered by the works were 
turned to so little account. There 
is never any want of gallantry on 
the part of the Russians; where 
they have failed in their attacks, it 
has been becanse the Turks have 
defended themselves. with supreme 
skill and devotion. The energy of 
the defenders was, on this import- 
ant occasion, for some reason below 
its ordinary level, and hence (setting 
aside the idea of disloyalty) the 
abrupt termination of the siege. 
There has been a little further 
activity notified on the part of 
Suleiman Pasha, as if he meditated 
striking a blow somewhere to assist 
in dispersing the cloud which has 
gathered over the Turkish cause. 
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On the 19th occurred a reconnais- 
sance of the Turks on the Lom, 
which is very differently reported 
by the two sides, though both re- 

rts agree in telling that it resulted 
in the burning of os, The 
Turks claim to have destroyed 
seventy casemated stores containing 
ammunition, war material, and pro- 
visions, and to have been completely 
successful. The Russians say they 
beat off the Turks, and reoccupied 
all their former positions ; aid on 
the 21st the Roumanians did an 
exploit for which they take to 
themselves great glory. They drove 
the Turkish force out of Rahoo, a 
town on the Danube, to the north 
of Wratza, and took possession of 
the place, which is not known to be 
fortified or of military importance. 
The Turks, on evacuating it, fell 
back on Lom Palanka, but before 
this result was attained there had 
been fighting for three days. Our 
last advices do not contain any- 
thing of interest as to the siege of 
Plevna, nor give important particu- 
lars as to the Schipka Pass, It is 
most probable that of the weighty 
issues which are so fast ripening, 
some will crop out while we are 
going through the press, To leave 
only partly told a tale which we feel 
sure will reach its dénouement be- 
fore the paper is in the hands of 
our readers, is vexatious; but so it 
must be. We are only too glad to 
acknowledge the good fortune which 
in the past months has generally 
directed striking events to other 
than the last few days of our term. 
Bad weather may stop the progress 
of the campaigns eVen in this criti- 
cal position of things; but if the 
perm per can keep the field and 
get at each other, without doubt 
“there is’ goodly work toward.” 
The war has now entered upon its 
seventh month ; its scope and its 
results are still as uncertain as they 
were at the first. If there were no 
hope but of letting it burn itself 
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out, the prospect would be indeed 
distressing; but, happily, gleams 
of better hope are seen to irradiate 
the general gloom. 

It was a pleasant thing to note, 
during the month of November, the 
prevalence of a belief that negotia- 
tions were on. foot having for their 
object the restoration of peace, We 
think it probable that endeavours 
may have been made by neutral 
Powers in that direction; and the 
idea derived some strength from the 
terms in which the Prime Minister, 
in his speech on Lord Mayor’s day, 
glanced at the prospect of what a 

ear might bring forth. He could 
hardly be looking to what might 
occur after the combatants should 
have flown at each other, with re- 
newed fury, in the spring; and 
therefore we venture to think that 
his remarks pointed to a peace 
which might possibly be arranged 
before the opening of another cam- 
paign. Neither combatant can pos. 
sibly wish to continue such a war 
for its own sake, notwithstanding 
that, before it was begun, it may 
have seemed to promise a very sub- 
stantial result to be very easily 
won by one of the parties. The 
difficulty of peacemaking will pro- 
bably lie in wording and arranging 
the terms so as to save the honour 
of both sides, It will be to a great 
extent a matter of ingenuity and 
adroitness. And our Premier may 
prove no contemptible mediator in 
such a case, Gratified as we were 
by his hints of a coming peace, we 
were no less gladdened by the mark- 
ed manner in which he drew atten- 
tion to the pledge given by the Czar, 
on his imperial word of honour, that 
he did not propose to obtain any 
accession of territory through this 
war, The Russian press has cer- 
tainly been giving utterance to many 
demands upon Turkey, said to be 
the lowest price at which peace can 
be purchased ; and these demands 
invariably involve a cession of ter- 


ritory. bigs gt 4 such is the gen- 
eral opinion of Russian sincerity, 
that all Europe believes the news- 
papers rather than the imperial 
pledge. Now we should be glad 
to know that it is the intention 
of Europe to hold the Czar to his 
word; and we hope, from the ob- 
servations of the Premier, that it is 
the intention of England to do so, 
whether Europe may join her or 
not. The hint has been dropped at 
a convenient time, and may possibly 
help Russia to decide whether or not 
it is worth her while to distress her- 
self by continuing indefinitely this 
horrible war, The warning given last 
year was not laid to heart, the Czar 
believing that the Minister who 
spoke it would have fallen from 
power before the following March. 
We will hope that he may be more 
attentive to the caution offered in 
the present year. All that he re- 
quires for the so-called Christians 
in Bulgaria may no doubt be readily 
procured without further strife. 
Public feeling in England has, we 
hope, moved far away from the ex- 
travagances of the “atrocity” meet- 
ings ; but, for some reason or other, 
Mr. Gladstone has thought fit, dur- 
ing this month of November, to 
repeat once again his assertion that 
this dreadful war might have been 
prevented if England had chosen to 
make common cause with Russia as 
he would have had her todo, This 
is a heavy charge against the nation, 
and against all who have assisted in 
forming public opinion. If it can 
be substantiated, we all merit the 
gravest censure, and could hardly 
quiet our own consciences, seeing 
what a horrible contest this has 
been which we are accused of having 
culpably neglected to prevent. But 
we remember that Mr. Gladstone has 
over.and over again been invited to 
rove his charge, that Parliament 
has heard all that he could. say in 


support of it, and that he has been 
unable to show that there is the 
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least foundation for. it. Having 
thus broken down in his attempt 
before the highest council of the 
nation, which, we may be sure, did 
most seriously and impartially con- 
sider his arguments, how can he 
venture now to go about the country 
recklessly repeating his unsupport- 
ed denunciations? We have no 
patience with a private person who 
persists in accusing another or others 
of misdoings or neglects which he is 
unable to substantiate before a pro- 
erly constituted court. And what 

tter than this has Mr, Gladstone 
been doing? If it be any pleasure to 
him to think that he could, if he 
had been in office, have gained for 
Russia all that she required from 
Turkey without a war, nobody 
would care much to disturb his 
opinion ; but if he goes about mak- 
ing these injurious charges against 
us all, he ought to be brought to ac- 
count for persisting in such a course, 
If he did nvt obstinately close his 
mind against conviction, he must 
know that the conduct which he 
would have had us pursue would 
certainly have led us into a war, 
We do not believe that he at all 
regrets that we have been kept clear 
of hostilities; only, knowing that 
we are clear; he cannot refrain from 
blaming his political opponents for 
the very policy which has saved us 
from bloodshed, and from partici- 
pation in this criminal and cruel 
contest. He would act much more 
wisely if, instead of keeping alive 
these vain charges in the hope. of 
damaging his rival, he would let 
the country forget the unwise part 
which he himself played in regard 
to this quarrel. What his intention 
may have been no one may presume 
to say ; but there can be little doubt 
that, in effect, his imprudent. be- 
haviour largely contributed to make 
Russia draw the sword. 

We cannot leave Mr. Gladstone 
and his recent sayings without call- 
ing attention to one of his remarks, 
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the inference from which is so point- 
ed.that we can only wonder that he, 
who can make his tongue ran in any 
direction that the immediate occa- 
sion may require, was unguarded 
enough to drop it.. Mr. Gladstone, 
somewhat bitterly and. reproachful- 
ly contrasted the conduct of mem- 
bers of the Established Chureh, 
in regard to the doctrine. which 
he preaches and the action which 
he desires respecting the Eastern 
struggle, with the conduct of the 
Dissenting body... The Dissent- 
ers have cheered Mr. Gladstone's 
speeches, and been ready to carry 
out his proposed measures: but the 
Church has not lent its ear to the 
voice of the. charmer; the Charch 
has not preached a crusade against 
Turkey. We do not for a moment 
pretend to misunderstand what Mr. 
Gladstone meant, He, no doubt, 
intended to say that, inasmuch as 
the course which he advocates is 
the only just and generous and re- 
ligious course, he is pained to see 
that the Church of which he isa 
member is cold and_ heartless in 
that regard, while the Dissenting 
body bas the trne fervour and spirit 
of charity. We comprehend Mr. 
Gladstone, we say; and we. may 
add that. we agree in the truth of 
his observation as a matter of | fact; 
but we draw from it a conclusion 
which the right honourable gentle- 
man has probably overlooked, The 
contrary action of the Church and 
the Dissenters to which he alluded, 
is another proof (although another 
proof was hardly needed) that the 
crusade which he has been preach- 
ing. for so many months has its 
real spring in home politics, and 
that it directed itself to the Eastern 
Question simply because that. pro- 
mised to afford matter of accusation 
against. her Majesty’s Ministers. 
The Charch, perceiving the crafti- 
ness of the movement, kept. aloof 
from it ; but the Dissenters, who.are 
as anxious for the overthrow of the 
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Government as Mr. Gladstone can 
be, like his Eastern views all the 
better in that they, if carried into 
act; would displace a Ministry which 
will loyally uphold the Establish- 
ment. Someé little time ago it was 
Mr. Gladstone’s boast that he and 
his friends of St. James’s Hall really 
represented the nation, and that all 
who differed from them were simply 
“classes” who were restrained from 
doing what was obviously right by 
regurd for “class interests.” How 
then, does he explain the coldness 
of the National Church to which 
he has confessed? The number of 
eburchmen in England alone is es- 
timated at 12,500,000. . These are 
in the main against Mr. Gladstone’s 
views. Yet Mr. Gladstone speaks 
the mind of the nation ! 

We cease from our monthly writ- 
ing convinced that the mind of all 
Europe is more set against the con- 
tinuance of the war than it has been 


since the struggle began. What was 
before dark about the strife has now 


become light. The real object of 
the ressor, the true state of the 
Turkish provinces, the means of 
both sides, the improbability that 
the quarrel can be decided by arms 
within a reasonable time, are mat- 
ters concerning. which most men 
have tolerably clear ideas. And the 
general opinion which seems to have 
been arrived at is, that such a war 
is a blot upon the age ; that the com- 
batants ought, for their own sakes as 
well as for the sake of humanity, 
to discontinue it; that the time 
has come when the efforts of other 
nations may hopefully be directed 
to the termination of the strife. 
The antagonists are reported to be 
each uttering terrible threats, that 
he is prepared to fight to the last 
man and the last piece of money ; 
but these are only the ordinary 
flourishes of belligerents, and may 
be used to cover aretreat. It would 
simply be madness in either nation 
to deliberately prolong the war 
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when the opportunity might be 
presented of making an honourable 
peace. The victory is by no means 
assured to either side, and there 
should be no difficulty in arranging 
a ee upon equal terms. We are 
told continually that this or that 
Government has its own interests 
to be served by the war; that the 
success of one of the warring na- 
tions or its total exhaustion may 
suit the court policy here or there. 
But in truth, so horrible a contest 
should not be allowed to roll its 
bloody waves onwards for the plea- 
sure of monarchs or the convenience 
of courts. The peoples of Europe 
should make their voices heard in 
condemnation of the continuance 
of the war: should speak in such 
a tone that their Governmerts, if 
they have no sound reason which 
they can openly put forward for 
encouraging or permitting the strug- 
gle, must do their utmost to end it. 
There is an obligation upon every 
inhabitant of Europe to forbid these 
massacres and butcheries, the dia- 
bolical cruelties, and the enormous 
spoliation and destruction which 
under shelter of hostilities are being 
daily and hourly perpetrated. No 
pains ought to be spared to bring 
opinion to a head on this point all 
over Europe. The method of act- 
ing must be to speak firmly to both 
the belligerents, and to insist that 
they sheathe their swords forthwith. 
If we cannot penetrate the minds 
of statesmen, we, the peoples of 
Europe, can at least exchange ideas 
with one another. Not one people 
can be found, we are sure, who will 
say that they wish the war to go 
on. If they go a step farther and 
say they are determined that it shall 
cease, they will give practical proof 
of that “progress” so often be- 
lauded and boasted of; they will 
show that we have really got a little 
beyond toleration of savagery such 
as could not be exceeded by the 
most benighted heathens. 
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